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PREFACE. 


I  MADE  an  attempt  a  year  or  two  ago  to  put  before 
an  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  narrative  of 
the  Campaign  of  1815,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  volume  of  evidence  which  eighty  years  has 
accumulated  around  the  events  of  the  four  days 
over  which  it  extended.  It  was  then  suggested 
to  me  that  the  expansion  of  my  lectures  with  a 
view  to  publication  might  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  literature  upon 
the  subject  which  already  exists  would  fill  a  good- 
sized  library.  The  works  of  Charras,  Clauscwitz, 
Siborne,  Chesney,  Ropes,  and  many  others,  arc 
well  known  to  all  students  of  military  history,  but 
owing  either  to  their  length  or  to  their  severe  and 
technical  style,  they  are  but  little  read  by  the 
general  public.  The  present  volume,  based  upon 
a  close  study  extending  over  many  years  of  all 
the  available  authorities,  claims,  within  a  reason- 
able compass,  to  present  the  conclusions  of  experts 
upon  controversial  points,  to  suggest  solutions  to 
problems  about  which  experts  are  in  conflict,  and 
to  give  a  concise  and  faithful  narrative  of  evenst. 

I    have    to    thank    Captain    H.    dc    Gruchy   of 
Oswestry,    Salop,   for   the  opportunity   so   kindly 
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afforded  me  of  examining  several  interesting 
papers  and  pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  Marshal 
Grouchy,  many  of  which  were  presented  to 
Captain  de  Gruchy's  father  by  the  Marshal  him- 
self. Among  these  documents,  however,  there 
was  none  not  already  known  to  critics  of  the 
campaign. 

Amid  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  and 
diversity  of  view  which  surrounds  and  obscures  the 
subject  I  have  endeavoured  to  pick  an  independ- 
ent path,  and  have,  it  is  hoped,  supported  every 
statement  of  an  opinion  by  abundant  evidence 
drawn  from  the  official  records  and  from  the  best 
English  and  foreign  treatises. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  substance  of  these 
pages  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  none 
of  the  three  brilliant  soldiers  —  Lord  Wolseley, 
Lord  Roberts,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood — had  yet 
begun  to  publish  those  remarks  upon  the  campaign 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine.  I  should  have  hesitated  before  presum- 
ing to  undertake  a  subject  which  had  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  such  authorities  upon  the 
art  of  war,  but  when  once  undertaken,  there  was 
no  option  but  to  proceed  with  it.  Moreover,  the 
appearance  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  articles  has 
not  perhaps  rendered  such  a  little  book  as  this 
entirely  superfluous. 

All  students  of  Waterloo  must  find  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  value  of  Col.  Maurice's  work 
upon  the   campaign.     His  articles  in  the   United 
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Service  Magazine  are  by  far  the  most  scholarly- 
contributions  to  the  subject  made  by  an  English- 
man in  recent  times. 

It  was  the  dictum  of  one  of  Oxford's  most 
brilliant  scholars  and  critics  —  the  late  Thomas 
Clayton,  dear  to  The  Spectator,  and  still  living  in 
the  affectionate  memory  of  his  friends — that  "  every 
gentleman  should  know  at  least  one  campaign  by 
heart."  This  was  his  epigrammatic  way  of  com- 
mending the  study  of  military  history  to  his 
friends.  It  is  a  study  which  presents  to  the 
student  all  the  charm  which  an  abstruse  problem 
offers  to  the  mathematician,  a  new  force  to  the 
scientist,  a  disputed  text  to  the  scholar.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  disposition  among  English  people 
to-day  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the 
final  overthrow  of  England's  greatest  antagonist, 
andTtTs  with  the  view  of  at  once  gratifying  and 
stimulating  the  very  legitimate  curiosity  which 
exists  about  Waterloo  that  the  following  pages 
have  been  written. 

E.  L.  S.  H. 

/ime,   1895. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  reappearance  of  Napoleon  in  the  early  spring 
of  1815  was  to  all  Europe   as  if  the  Devil  were 
unchained.       It   is   indeed  as  the  Arch-Fiend,  in 
various    aspects,    that   he   is   presented    to    us   in 
numerous  contemporary  caricatures.     Few  things 
are  more  extraordinary  than  that  concentration  of 
European  hatred  which,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,   was   focussed  upon    a   single    individual. 
The  passions  he  had  roused,  the  fear  and  detestation 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  had  accomplished  the 
apparently  impossible.     They  had  brought  about, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  a  real  European  union.     The 
eighteenth  century  is  strewn  with  the  remains  of 
Definitive  Treaties,  Leagues,  and  Sanctions.     The 
incurable  jealousies  among  the  great  powers  had 
played  Napoleon's  game  in  1805,  in  1806,  and  in 
1809  no   less    effectually   than  his  own  victories, 
but    the    European    union   which    a    century   had 
failed  to~effcct  was  accomplished  by  five  years  of 
Napoleonic   domfnation.      The   coalition  of   18 14 
marched   against  one   man,  to   the  cry  of  "  War 
to    the    Emperor,    peace    to    the    nation."      The 
methods   of  the    French    Revolution    had    taught 
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the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  the  value  of  specious 
cries,    and    "Peace    to    the    cottage,    war    to    the 
palace,"   was    now   parodied    against   its    authors. 
But  the  coalition  of  1814  was  not  merely  an  as- 
sociation of  crowned  heads  and  governments.     It 
was   a   coalition    of   peoples.      It   had    been   the 
peculiar  work  of  the  French  Revolution  to  rouse 
the~spirit  of  nationality  in  Europe.     "  The  Genius 
of    Freedom,"     which     Goldsmith    had    seen    in 
1755    "entering   France    in    disguise,"  had   seized 
upon  the  French  people.     From   France  it  pene- 
trated   far    and    wide,    and    everywhere,     in     the 
early    flush     of    revolutionary     enthusiasm,     the 
French    were     received     as     deliverers,    carrying 
to     down-trodden     and     oppressed    peoples     the 
unknown    blessings    of  "  Liberty,   Fraternity,  and 
Equality."      Fired     at     iirst     by    genuine     sym- 
pathy    for     the     oppressed,     the     French     were 
nearly     as     good     as     their     watch-words ;      but 
human   nature  is  stronger   than  watchwords,  and 
aggrandisement,    if    it    be     easy,    is    irresistible. 
Napoleon  was   not   the   author   of  the   infamous 
policy  which    enslaved    nations  while   pretending 
to  liberate  them,  but  he  was  an  apt  pupil  in  that 
school.     In  his    treatment  of  Venice  in   1797  he 
bettered  his  teachers,  though  later  he  far  outdid 
his   own    early  efforts   by  his  policy  in  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  German  States,  and  in  Spain. 

Such  a  policy  brings  with  it  its  own  retribution. 
"  Quisque  suos  patiniur  manesl^  and  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  once  invoked,  can  hardly  be  allayed. 
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In  Napoleon  we  see  the  victim  of  poetic  justice, 
a  coii'queror  conquered  by  the  weapons  he  had  him- 
self thrust  into  his  enemies'  hands.  The  familiar 
name  given  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic — "  The  Battle 
of  the  Nations  " — is  not  only  a  commentary  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  French 
Revolution, — it  also  expresses  the  net  result  of 
Napoleon's  career. 

The  European  unity  which  Napoleon's  own 
mistakes  had  produced  was  not,  however,  proof 
against  success.  To  overthrow  Napoleon  was 
its  only  object,  but  that  accomplished,  forthwith 
the  old  international  jealousies  reappear.  After 
Napoleon's  first  abdication  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  to  reconstruct  Europe.  Each  power  had  its 
own  separate  interests  to  secure ;  each  feared 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  other.  The  epigram 
of  Talleyrand — "  Le^  Congres  danse,  mais  ne 
s'avance  pas " — points  to  the  fate  of  coalitions 
when  their  main  purpose  has  been  effected.  No 
sooner  did  the  Congress  get  to  business  than  it 
got  to  quarrelling,  and  it  seemed  as  if  open 
hostilities  between  the  negotiating  powers  could 
scarcely  be  averted.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  and  the  reappearance 
of  the  common  danger  drew  the  coalition  to- 
gether again  in  order  to  avert  it. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
to  relate  the  personal  or  political  details  of  this 
adventurous  quest — how  a  majority  of  the  French 
people  acquiesced  in  Napoleon's  reinstatement — 
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how  the  army  rushed  to  his  standard — how  the 
generals  who  had  been  sent  against  him  rallied 
to  his  cause — how  the  Bourbon  King,  Louis 
XVIIL,  so  newly  established,  fled  to  Belgium — 
how,  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  landing, 
Napoleon  was  once  more  in  possession  of  the 
Tuileries, 

The  fact  was  that  the  Bourbons  "  had  learned 
nothing  and  had  forgotten  nothing."  They 
thought  that  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
was  to  put  back  the  march  of  time,  that  to 
ignore  the  Revolution  and  all  the  new  forces 
and  ideas  which  it  had  stirred  up  was  to  make 
it  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Thus  the 
Bourbon  princes,  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  of 
Artois,  were  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  new 
lines  of  thought  which  twenty  years  of  Revolu- 
tion had  established,  utterly  behind  the  times 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  control.  More- 
over, Louis  XVIIL,  disguise  it  how  he  might, 
was  a  foreign-made  Sovereign.  He  was  imposed 
upon  France,  not  freely  chosen  of  the  French 
people.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  could  be 
little  sympathy  between  the  France  of  1814  and 
a  Bourbon  of  1789;  while  equally  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Napoleon,  so  long  as  he  lived,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  strong  hold  on  France. 
In  spite  of  the  conscription,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  his  taxation,  in  spite  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  he  squandered,  France  could  not 
forget  that  in  her  hour  of  turmoil  it  was  Napoleon 
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who  had  given  her  what  she  chiefly  needed — 
repose  ;  that  it  was  Napoleon  who,  in  the  great 
years  of  European  war,  had  given  her  what  she 
chiefly  craved — glory. 

He  also  brought  to  the  situation  a  prestige  with 
which  no  Bourbon  could  vie ;  with  his  personality 
was  associated  the  splendour  of  continued  victories 
and  of  territorial  aggrandisement;  to  him  attached 
the  recollection  that,  while  he  ruled,  France  had 
gained  a  position  of  preponderance  in  Europe 
such  as  she  had  never  known  under  any  Bourbon 
— not  even  under  Louis  XIV. 

Though  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  Bour- 
bons should  fly  and  that  Napoleon  should  be 
received,  yet  the  real  difficulty  was  to  maintain 
permanently  the  position  thus  easily  acquired. 
Looking  at  Napoleon's  chances,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  they  'were  desperate  from  the  outset. 
He  found  himself  confronted  once  more  by  Europe 
in  arms.  Unity  succeeded  discord  in  the  councils 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  An  Anglo-Dutch 
army  of  over  100,000  men  was  already  in  Belgium, 
co-operating  with  a  Prussian  army  even  larger.  Of 
the  great  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  of  the 
lesser  powers,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
minor  German  States  required  but  a  short  period 
to  enable  them  to  put  armies  into  the  field  pro- 
portionate to  their  European  status.  In  course  of 
time  Napoleon  would  have  to  reckon  with  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men,  irrespective  of 
those  already  arrayed  against  him. 
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His  first  step,  therefore,  after  his  re-establish- 
ment, was  to  negotiate  for  peace.  "A  noble 
arena,"  he  declares  in  his  letter  to  the  allied 
Powers,  "  is  now  opened  to  sovereigns.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After  having  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  great  combating,  it 
will  be  sweeter  henceforth  to  exhibit  no  other 
rivalry  but  that  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  no 
other  strife  but  that  of  the  felicity  of  nations." 
Such  negotiations,  however,  were  hollow  to  the 
core.  No  one  can  have  been  more  convinced 
of  their  futility  than  the  Emperor  himself.  Europe 
had  already  sufficient  experience  of  what  Napoleon, 
firmly  seated  upon  the  Imperial  throne,  meant  for 
her  ;  she  was  already  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
value  of  Napoleonic  assurances.  Apart  from  this, 
Napoleon's  hold  over  France  had  always  been 
based  upon  military  success.  A  continued  series 
of  great  military  achievements  had  alone  main- 
tained him  even  in  his  season  of  unlimited  power ; 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  position  intrinsi- 
cally weaker  without  victories  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  past.  Yet  as  a  move  in  the  game  of 
politics  his  pacific  negotiations  were  shrewd  and 
strengthening.  Their  rejection  seemed  to  throw 
the  onus  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  off  his 
shoulders  on  to  those  of  the  allies,  and  he  was  able 
to  pose  as  the  defender  of  the  Liberties  of  France 
against  the  foreign  enemies  who  would  dictate  to 
her  both  a  policy  and  a  king.  It  is  from  1814  and 
1 81 5    that   the   Napoleonic    legend   dates.      The 
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hopes  which  the  French  people  so  long  con- 
tinued to  entertain  of  the  Imperial  house,  the 
easy  confidence  with  which  they  permitted 
themselves  to  be  gulled  in  1851,  alike  take 
their  origin  from  the  days  when  Napoleon  the 
Great  put  off  the  role  of  conqueror  for  that  of 
"  Liberator." 

The  issue  then  could  be  decided  only  by  war, 
and  the  question  for  Napoleon  was  whether  the 
ensuing  campaign  should  be  conducted  on  offen- 
sive or  defensive  principles.  Though  his  military 
career  had  been  mainly  an  offensive  one,  yet 
the  campaigns  of  18 14,  which  closed  it,  had  dis- 
played him  as  a  master  of  defensive  tactics.  A 
definite  invasion  of  French  territory  by  hostile 
forces  presented  certain  political  advantages  were 
he  to  permit  such  an  invasion  to  take  place.  It 
might  be  possible  thereby  to  rouse  the  national 
spirit  of  France  in  a  way  that  would  recall  the 
days  of  '92  and  '93.  The  cry  of  "  La  Patrie  en 
danger"  might  work  the  same  wonders  as  it  had 
worked  then,  and  delay  would  offer  further  facili- 
ties to  his  talents  as  a  diplomatist.  Napoleon 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  perhaps  imagined  that 
Austria  would  show  the  same  tardiness  to  combine 
against  him  as  she  had  shown  in  181 3.  With 
delay  the  European  coalition  might  break  up — in 
any  case  he  might  foment  the  jealousies,  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  mutual  fears  of  the  Powers 
which    had    played    his    game    in    the   past,    and 
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might  play  it  now.  Was  it  wise  to  precipitate 
hostilities  when  so  much  might  be  gained  by 
evading  them  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  delay,  whatever  its  ad- 
vantages, was  impossible.  The  odds  against  him 
were  so  enormous  that  his  only  hope  of  reducing 
them  lay  in  promptly  defeating  his  enemies 
seriatim  and  at  once.  It  is  doubtful  if  France 
would  have  submitted  herself  voluntarily  to 
another  invasion.  To  test  her  endurance  again 
was  to  court  a  second  fall,  while  prompt  success 
in  offensive  operations  would  render  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Imperial  cause  doubly  secure.  If 
startling  victories  could  be  gained  at  the  outset 
over  enemies  already  in  the  field,  the  effect  upon 
enemies  not  yet  in  the  field  might  be  incalculable. 
If  only  England  and  Prussia  could  be  routed,  it 
was  at  least  doubtful  whether  Austria  and  Russia 
would  continue  the  contest. 

In  estimating  the  military  position  of  Napoleon 
and  the  allies  respectively,  just  before  the  Waterloo 
Campaign  began,  it  is  evident  that,  however  for- 
midable in  appearance  were  the  forces  already  in 
the  field  to  oppose  him,  there  were  on  the  other 
hand  many  chances  in  his  favour  against  them. 
War  waged  by  armies  acting  in  combination  can 
never  present  that  unity  of  action  and  singleness 
of  purpose  which  a  sole  commander  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  conduct  of  his  operations.  And 
yet  never  in  warfare  are  unity  of  action  and 
singleness  of  purpose  more  essential  than  in  the 
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direction  of  a  combined  movement,  such  as 
Wellington  and  Blucher  had  agreed  upon. 
Napoleon  was  one,  and  uncontrolled.  All  the 
resources  of  France  could  be  moved  by  the 
absolute  power  of  his  single  will,  and  his  army, 
however  inferior  in  numbers,  was  infinitely  more 
coherent  than  the  armies  opposed  to  him. 
Napoleon  was  a  keen  student  of  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  doubtless  had  before 
his  mind  that  crisis  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
when  his  master  in  the  military  art  was  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  his  own.  ' 
Just  as  supreme  military  genius,  acting  alone,  had 
gained  the  advantage  then  over  a  cumbrous  and 
ill-assorted  coalition,  so  genius  now,  equally 
unimpeded,  might  secure  similar  results. 

Thus  a  determination  to  adopt  offensive  tactics 
might  prove  decisive  of  the  issue.  While 
Napoleon's  main  plan  and  its  general  details 
would  be  preconceived,  prearranged,  and  certain, 
the  operations  of  the  allied  commanders  must 
depend  on  his  movements.  While  it  might  be 
rash  for  them  to  concentrate  in  expectation  of 
attack  on  any  given  point,  it  might  on  the  other 
hand  be  fatal  not  to  do  so.  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty that,  take  what  step  they  might,  it  would 
not  be  fraught  with  disaster.  Moreover,  the  allied 
lines  of  communication  offered  so  many  alter- 
native points  of  attack,  each  holding  out  such 
solid  advantages  to  an  enemy,  that  the  element  of 
uncertainty    must    be    regarded    as    an    important 
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factor  in  the  situation,  a  factor  undoubtedly  operat- 
ing in  favour  of  Napoleon. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  good  hopes  of  success  that 
Napoleon  resolved  upon  an  offensive  campaign. 

Having  spent  two  months  in  reorganising  the 
military  forces  of  the  country,  and  having  posted 
all  his  available  troops  in  convenient  positions  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  on  June  I2th  he  left  Paris  to 
conduct  in  person  the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


I.  Character  and  strength  of  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Anglo- 
Dutch  armies.— II.  Remarks  on  their  commanders  and  their 
subordinates. 

Of  the  three  armies  in  the  field  on  the  15th  June 
1 81 5,  the  French  was  unquestionably  superior  to 
that  of  either  Wellington  or  Blucher. 

The  superiority  consisted  not  so  much  in 
numerical  force  as  in  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
The  first  step  towards  a  proper  comprehension 
of  the  campaign  is  to  know  the  respective 
efficiency  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it,  and  for 
this  purpose  an  examination  of  the  composition 
of  the  three  armies  must  necessarily  preface  an 
account  of  the  work  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform. 

I. —  The  French  Army. 
Napoleon    brought  to  the   field  * 
infantr}^-,    four   cavalry   corps,    and 

*  1st  Corps.     D'Erlon, 
Reillc, 


five  corps   of 
the    Imperial 


2nd  Corps. 
3rd  Corps. 
4th  Corps. 
6th  Corps. 


Vandamme, 

Gerard, 

Lobau, 
Imperial  Guard,  . 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  Cavalry  Corps, 
Miscellaneous, 


Grouchy, 


19,939 
24.361 
19,160 
16,000 
10,465 
20,884 

13,784 
3,500 


These  are  Charras' figures.     Gourgaud  says,  115,500. 


128,093 
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Guard,  making  a  total  of  rather  more  than 
128,000  men,  with  344  guns. 

Little  complaint  could  be  made  as  to  the 
quality  of  these  troops.  It  is  true  that,  during 
Napoleon's  absence  in  Elba,  the  army  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  reorganisation,  and  that 
Napoleon  himself  had  occupied  the  brief  period 
since  his  return  in  moulding  this  work  of  re- 
construction to  his  own  advantage.  The  army, 
therefore,  was  to  some  extent  in  a  transition 
state,  and  had  other  circumstances  rendered 
such  a  course  possible,  Napoleon  would  doubt- 
less have  delayed  the  campaign  until  this  work 
of  reorganisation  was  completed.  But  while 
admitting  that  Napoleon  had  commanded  better 
armies  than  this  one,  on  the  whole  he  must 
have  regarded  himself  as  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  collect  so  numerous  a  force,  and  of  such 
excellent  quality.  The  Peace  had  brought  back 
into  France  a  large  body  of  veterans  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  of  these  that  Napoleon's  Waterloo  army 
was  largely  composed.  In  all  the  ranks  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  who  had  not  served  before.  The 
troops  were  well-trained,  well-tried,  and  efficient. 

But  the  value  of  troops  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  on  the  officers  who  command  them. 
Napoleon  himself  was  commander-in-chief.  The 
advantage  which  his  presence  in  the  field  gave 
to  his  side  has  been  variously  calculated.  A 
contemporary   estimated    his    absence    as    worth 
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40,000    men    to    his    opponents,    and    with    this 
estimate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  agreed. 

"  Yes,"  *  said  the  Duke,  "  Bonaparte  was 
certainly  the  best  of  them  all,  and  with  his 
prestige,  worth  40,000  men." 

Certainly  his  personal  presence  was  of  immense 
value,  though  perhaps  not  to  be  exactly  calculated 
in  round  numbers.  It  is  often  said  that  Napoleon 
was  not  himself  at  Waterloo — that  physical  in- 
capacity made  it  impossible  for  him  to  exhibit 
his  true  qualities  as  a  leader,  and  it  is  undoubted 
that  he  had  become  increasingly  subject  to  strange 
fits  of  lassitude  and  depression,  which  seized  him 
even  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  an  engage- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  deserving  of  attention, 
and  further  reference  will  in  due  course  be  made 
to  it,  but  the  rapidity,  readiness,  skill,  and  resource 
which  he  displayed  throughout  the  campaign,  give 
conclusive  proof  that  when  his  strange  malady 
was  not  actually  upon  him,  his  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

Of  his  lieutenants,  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen  and 
Prince  of  Moskowa,  played  by  far  the  most  active 
part  throughout  the  campaign,  but  Ney  only  joined 
the  army  on  the  15th  June,  when  the  advance  on 
Belgium  had  already  begun.  He  was  therefore 
strange  to  his  command  and  to  his  subordinates, 
and  was,  moreover,  lamentably  deficient  in  staff- 
officers.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion allotted  to  Ney — he  was  given  the  command 

*  The  Croker  Tapers,  edited  by  Louis  Jennings,  M.P.,  iii.  276. 
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of  the  left  wing — disadvantages  more  trifling  than 
these  were  capable  of  exercising  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  was  a  certain  want 
of  harmony  between  the  views  of  Ney  and 
Napoleon  as  the  campaign  proceeded.  Each 
commanded  throughout  the  i6th  and  during  part 
of  the  17th  June  an  independent  force  acting  in 
combination  with  the  other.  Perfect  unity  of  plan, 
perfect  harmony  of  mind,  should  have  existed 
between  the  commanders.  This  was  not  the 
case,  and  despite  the  personal  bravery  repeatedly 
displayed  by  Ney,  even  to  the  point  of  reckless- 
ness, a  considerable  share  of  Napoleon's  failure 
must  be  laid  at  his  door. 

Napoleon's  chief  of  the  staff  was  Soult,  Duke 
of  Dalmatia.  It'is  odd  to  find  in  this  position 
a  man  who  for  years  had  held  independent 
command.  In  the  Peninsula  Soult  had  been 
Napoleon's  second  self,  and  had  frequently  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  equal  terms  of  com- 
mand. But  whatever  his  skill  as  a  responsible 
leader,  in  his  new  position  as  chief  of  the  staff 
he  failed  to  display  that  activity  and  capacity 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

Davoust,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years 
Napoleon's  lieutenant  in  North  Germany,  was 
a  man  of  great  initiative,  skill,  vigour,  and  re- 
solution. He  was  probably  a  better  soldier  than 
either  Soult  or  Ney.  Napoleon,  however,  refused 
to   avail   himself    of    Davoust's    services   on    this 
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campaign,  for  he  considered  it  essential  to  leave 
as  Governor  of  Paris,  during  his  absence,  a  man 
of 'tried  capacity  in  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  if  this  decision  was  a 
wise  one,  for  on  many  occasions  during  these 
momentous  days,  the  dominating  force  and  energy 
of  Davoust  might  have  been  exhibited  to  the 
lasting  advantage  of  the  Imperial  cause. 

Not  only  was  Davoust  absent,  but  Napoleon 
was  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Berthier, 
his  former  well-tried  chief  of  the  staff,  who  had 
now  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  of  Marshal  Mortier,  the  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  (juard,  who  was  seized  with  illness  as  the 
campaign  opened.  Lannes  was  dead.  Massena, 
gorged  with  wealth,  thought  only  of  preserving  it, 
ana  his  cautious  trimming  between  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Empire  was  rewarded  by  the  undisguised 
mistrust  of  both.  Murat  was  at  Naples.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  more  perhaps  depended 
on  Napoleon's  personal  activity  and  control  than 
was  usual  in  his  campaigns,  for  he  was  wont  to 
rely  upon  his  lieutenants  not  merely  for  obedience, 
but  for  co-operation — for  an  intelligent  insight 
into  the  full  meaning  of  his  plans — and  co- 
operation such  as  this  was  not  forthcoming  in 
the  Waterloo  Campaign. 

In  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  very  shortly  to 
be  raised  to  the  more  responsible  position  of 
commander  of  the  right  wing,  was  the  Comte  de 
Grouchy,  Marshal  of  France,  a  man  whom  an  evil 
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destiny  has  doomed  to  be  regarded  as  the  scape- 
goat of  the  campaign,  the  author  of  all  the  disaster 
which  brought  it  to  a  close. 

Grouchy  could  boast  of  thirty-five  years'  service 
in  the  cause  of  France.  Appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  La  Fere  in  1780,  when 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  a  captain 
four  years  later,  and  for  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution  he  held  a  commission  in 
the  "  Gardes  du  Corps  "  of  the  king. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  gave 
immediate  evidence  of  his  political  sympathies  by 
resigning  his  post  in  the  King's  Guards  and  taking 
service  in  the  army  as  newly  organised  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  When  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown,  Grouchy  served  the  Republic,  and 
when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  nobles  were 
excluded  from  holding  commissions  in  the  Republi- 
can armies,  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  de- 
claring with  much  spirit  that  he  could  not  be 
debarred  from  shedding  his  blood,  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  the  interests  of  his  country.  The  reaction 
which  followed  the  death  of  Robespierre  proved 
favourable  to  Grouchy,  and  he  was  restored  to  his 
command,  being  gazetted  General  of  division  at 
the  same  time  as  Massena,  Soult,  and  Moreau. 
In  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  he  rendered  conspicuous 
services  against  Stofflet  and  Charette,  and  being 
here  associated  with  General  Hoche,  Grouchy  from 
the  first  conceived  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
personal  and  military  qualities  of  that  best  servant 
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of  the  Republic.  As  second  in  command  under 
Hoche  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Ireland  in  1796,  and  it  was  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  his  that  that  enterprise  had  so 
grotesque  and  disastrous  an  issue  for  France. 

He  watched  the  rise  of  Napoleon  with  suspicion, 
and  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  officers  who 
accompanied  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1798. 
He  was  thus  available  for  service  against  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  where,  as  second  in  command 
to  Joubert,  he  exhibited  considerable  talent  both 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  of  war.  At  Novi  he 
fought  desperately,  was  badly  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  nor  did  he  return  to  France  until  after 
Marengo  had  been  won  by  Napoleon,  now  first 
Consul  of  France.  Profoundly  suspicious  of  the 
Napoleonic  dispensation,  he  had  even  from  his 
place  of  captivity  protested  against  the  cotip  a\Hat 
of  Brumaire,  which  he  regarded  as  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Republic.  Upon  his  return  to 
France  he  attached  himself  as  firmly  to  Moreau  as 
he  had  previously  attached  himself  to  Hoche. 
But  notwithstanding  his  distrust  of  the  Consular 
system,  his  undoubted  military  capacity  secured 
him  the  position  of  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry, 
and  from  this  time  Napoleon,  though  regard- 
ing Grouchy's  political  principles  with  suspicion 
and  dislike,  never  failed  to  find  him  high  employ- 
ment in  his  successive  campaigns.  He  was  at 
Ulm  in  1805.     He  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Jena 

in '1806,  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  Bavaria 

'     '■»  B 
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for  his  gallantry  at  Eylau,  and  the  Grand  Cordon 
of    the    Legion    of  "Honour    upon    the     battle- 
field of  Friedland.     In   1808  he  was  Governor  of 
Madrid,  and  covered  the'retreat  of  the  French  army 
when  King  Joseph  evacuated  the  capital,  but  like 
Talleyrand,     Caulaincourt,     and     all     far-sighted 
politicians,  he  dissented  strongly  from  Napoleon's 
Spanish  policy,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  express  the 
dissatisfaction  which  he  felt.     He  obtained  his  re- 
call from  Spain  in  order  to  serve  in  Italy  under 
Prince  Eugene,  and  his  skilful  manoeuvres,  which 
brought  him  with  his  army  over  the  Italian  frontier 
on  to  the  field  of  Wagram,  secured  a  due  recogni- 
tion when  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  Colonel-General  of  the  Chasseurs,  and 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Empire.     In  the  Russian 
Campaign  of  1812  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
the  Moskowa.     He  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Moscow,  holding  a  position  of  peculiar  trust 
and  dignity  as  commander  of  the  " escadron  sacre" 
that  squadron  in  which  all  the  private  soldiers  were 
officers   of    the   grand    army,    and    whose   special 
mission    it    was    to    guard    the    person    of    the 
Emperor.      In    1 813  he  declined    the   commands 
which    Napoleon  offered   him,  for  he  judged    the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  to  be  now  dissociated  from 
the  cause  of  his  country,  but  after  the  disasters  of 
that   year,   when   he   saw    France   threatened    by 
invasion,  he  proffered  his  sword  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  and  was  once  more  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  cavalry.     In  the  campaign  which 
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followed  he  conspicuously  proved  his  worth,  and  it 
was  in  return  for  a  series  of  brilliant  services 
rendered  "  in  other  circumstances,  and  notably  at 
Friedland,  at  Wagram,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Champagne,"  that  he  was  named  Marshal  of 
France  in  April  181 5. 

This  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  Grouchy's 
military  career,  brief  though  it  is,  is  nevertheless 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  notices  con- 
tained in  these  pages  of  the  other  commanders  in 
Napoleon's  Waterloo  army.  But  Grouchy  looms 
so  large  in  the  history  of  the  campaign,  that  a 
peculiar — even  if  misplaced — interest  attaches  to 
him.  To  the  public,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
France,  he  is  known  by  a  single  episode  in  his 
career,  by  his  association  with  Napoleon's  over- 
throw at  Waterloo.  A  somewhat  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  man  explains  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon  in  committing  to  Grouchy  so  great 
a  weight  of  responsibility  in  the  campaign,  and 
also  enables  us  to  form  a  sounder  judgment  as 
to  Grouchy's  own  fitness  for  the  task  imposed 
upon  him. 

II. —  The  Prussiatt  Army. 

The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  four  *  grand 
corps,  numbering   in    all    over    124,000  men.     Of 

Ropes'  Estimate.  Chesney's  Estimate. 

*  1st    Corps.     Zielhen,    . 
2nd  Corps.     Pirch, 
3rd  Corps.     Thielemann, 
4th  Corps.     Billow, 
Non-combatants,  . 

Total,         .         .        124,074  117,000 


32,692 

About 

31,000 

32,704 

5, 

32,000 

24,456 

,> 

24,000 

31,102 

>, 

30,000 

3,120 
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these  nearly  12,000  were  cavalry.  There  were 
312  guns.  Most  of  these  troops  had  served 
before,  and  may  be  regarded  as  efficient  soldiers. 
Some  of  them  were  animated  by  something  of 
Bliicher's  enthusiasm  against  Napoleon,  but  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  served  under  the  Emperor 
in  his  campaigns  of  1811  and  1812.  These  men 
had  come  under  his  spell,  and  their  fidelity  when 
acting  against  him  was  doubtful.  As  a  fact, 
however,  the  Prussian  army  maintained  its 
cohesion  well  throughout  the  campaign,  and  no 
dangers  arose  from  the  disaffection  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  troops.  The'commander- 
in-chief,  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  was  a  dashing 
officer,  who  dated  his  military  experience  from 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  had  commanded 
against  Napoleon  in  person  with  success  at  the 
Katzbach  in  181 3,  but  had  sustained  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats  on  the  French  frontier  in  the 
campaign  of  18 14.  As  a  strategist  he  was 
defective  and  old-fashioned  as  compared  with 
Napoleon  or  Wellington,  but  he  was  heartily 
beloved  by  his  men,  who  appreciated  his  pluck 
and  daring,  and  he  was  ably  served  by  his  chief 
of  staff,  Gneisenau,  on  whom  fell  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Gneisenau  worked  out  upon  the  field  the  plans 
which  he  had  developed  in  the  study.  He  was 
the  Moltke  of  18 15.  A  master  of  detail,  he 
never  allowed  detail  to  master  him  at  the  expense 
of  general  principles.     To  him  has  been  assigned 
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the  credit,  perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds,  of 
the  decision,*  after  Ligny,  to  conduct  the  retreat 
on  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the  British  Army 
— thus  maintaining  communications  with  Well- 
ington, though  sacrificing  the  Prussian  base  at 
Namur, — a  decision  which  practically  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Campaign. 

The  Corps  Commanders  were  steady,  sterling 
soldiers,  who  knew  their  duties  and  discharged 
them  well — Bulow,  indeed,  had  exercised  inde- 
pendent command  successfully  at  Dennewitz  in 
18 1 3 — and  there  existed  between  them  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  good-feeling  which  was  to 
exercise  important  effects  upon  the  issue  of 
Waterloo. 


HI. —  TJie  Anglo-DutcJi  Army. 

The  Anglo-Dutch  Army  -f*  was  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  British,  Germans,  Dutch-Belgian, 
Brunswick,  and  Hanoverian  troops,  all  under  the 
command-in-chief    of    the    Duke    of  Wellington. 


*  See  page  1 1 7. 
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The  Duke  called  it  "the  worst  army  that  had 
ever  been  got  together,"  and  indeed  it  was  un- 
reliable as  regards  each  component  part.  The 
British  contingent  did  not  include,  except  to  a 
very  small  extent,  those  troops  who  had  served 
with  such  credit  in  the  Peninsula,  for  they  had 
not  yet  returned  from  the  seat  of  war  in  America. 
The  Dutch-Belgians  and  Brunswickers  were  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  and  of  as  doubtful  value  in  the 
field.  The  men  of  the  King's  German  Legion 
were  fit  to  rank  with  the  British  contingent,  but 
there  were  very  few  of  them,  and  of  the  British 
contingent  only  a  small  number  had  served  before. 
The  army  in  the  field  numbered  in  all  about 
94,000  men,  of  whom  14,500  were  cavalry.  There 
were  196  guns. 

The  burden  of  controlling  this  motley  force 
fell  solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  assumed  all  the  responsibility, 
but  his  powers  were  absolute.  His  confidence  in 
himself  was  great  though  quiet,  and  he  neither 
asked  for  advice  nor  allowed  it  to  be  offered. 
He  was  of  the  school  which  holds  that  genius 
consists  in  the  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and 
from  the  first  beginning  of  his  military  career 
he  had  studied  the  art  of  war  in  its  minutest 
details.  "  One  must  understand,"  he  said,  "  the 
mechanism  and  power  of  the  individual  soldier — 
then  that  of  a  company,  a  battalion,  or  brigade, 
and  so  on — before  one  can  venture  to  group 
divisions  and   move  an   army.     I    believe  I   owe 
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most  of  my  success  to  the  attention  I  always 
paid  to  the  inferior  part  of  tactics  as  a  regimental 
officer.  There  were  few  men  in  the  army  who 
knew  those  details  better  than  I  did.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  military  knowledge,"  He  had 
practised  his  principles  of  warfare  in  India  and 
in  the  Peninsula  with  eminent  success,  and  though 
he  had  never  met  Napoleon,  he  had  beaten  with 
ease  all  the  P'rench  marshals  who  had  been  sent 
against  him.  If  Napoleon's  absence  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  40,000  men,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  presence  Avas  certainly  worth  much. 
Sir  William  Fraser  relates  a  story,  which  is  not, 
it  is  hoped,  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  to 
illustrate  the  Duke's  value  in  terms  of  men.  A 
sentry  in  the  Peninsula  was  keeping  guard  for 
a  detachment  of  troops  exposed  in  a  position  of 
great  danger.  The  Duke  unexpectedly  appear- 
ing, the  sentry  cried  out,  "  God  bliss  your 
crooked  nose!  I'd  rather  see  it  than  10,000 
min."  Possessed  of  the  absolute  confidence  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  of  his  officers  and  men, 
and  with  a  corresponding  confidence  in  himself, 
it  was  certain  that  even  with  his  unpromising 
materials  the  Duke  would  make  a  bold  stand  for 
victory.  He  was  a  master  of  defensive  as 
Napoleon  was  of  offensive  tactics,  and  a  contest 
between  them  under  conditions  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  powers  of  both 
was  certain  to  afford  a  military  spectacle  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 
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The  force  commanded  by  the  Duke  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  inadequate  to  the  task  of  destroying 
Bonaparte.  Nor  was  such  a  task  ever  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Allied  Powers  or  undertaken  by 
WeUington.  The  duty  of  defeating  him  lay  with 
the  two  allied  armies  acting  in  combination. 
Just  as  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  lay  in  frustrating 
this  combination,  so  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were 
dependent  upon  maintaining  it. 

Of  the  other  commanders  in  the  Anglo-Dutch 
army  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  None  held  any 
independent  position  of  command  such  as  that 
occupied  by  Ney  or  Grouchy  in  the  French  army. 
Their  duties  were  to  obey  orders,  and  this,  with 
the  Duke  in  command,  they  were  willing  and 
prompt  to  do.  No  particular  military  capacities 
have  ever  been  claimed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
or  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Lord  Hill  was  a 
sound  divisional  officer,  Lord  Uxbridge  a  dashing 
cavalry  leader  ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  though  un- 
fortunately out  of  favour  with  the  Duke  in  1815, 
was  worshipped  by  his  men  and  very  capable  in 
the  handhng  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SCHEME  OF   OPERATIONS. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  was  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
allied  armies. 

The  Anglo-Dutch  forces  lay  in  cantonments 
around  Brussels,  extending  westward  to  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  and  Tournay ;  southward  to  Nivelles 
and  Mons.  Wellington's  base  of  supplies  was 
Ostend,  a  port  which  offered  him  favourable 
means  of  communication  with  the  fleet  and  with 
England.  The  Prussian  base  was  Namur,  but  the 
cantonments  of  the  Prussian  army  extended  far 
beyond  that  point — to  the  westward  as  far  as 
Charleroi,  southward  to  Dinant  and  Rochefort,  and 
eastward  to  Liege. 

The  distance  from  Namur  to  Ghent  is  70  miles, 
from  Namur  to  Brussels  about  40  miles,  from 
Tournay  to  Liege  more  than  100  miles  ;  and  thus  ' 
at  the  outset  we  are  struck  by  the  wide  extent  of 
country  covered  by  the  allied  troops,  and  the 
extreme  length  of  their  lines  of  communication,  i 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  rapid  concentration  in 
the  event  of  a  surprise  or  any  other  emergency 
would  be  difficult.  A  skilful  and  energetic 
opponent  might  force  a  general  engagement  upon 
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either  or  both  of  the  allied  armies  before  half 
their  troops  could  be  rallied  to  the  field,  thus 
affording  a  chance  of  cutting  the  communications 
on  which  they  were  dependent  for  any  combined 
operations,  or  of  defeating  each  in  detail  before 
any  concentration  in  force  could  be  effected. 
Moreover,  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency,  it 
was  probable  that  the  defeated  army  would  retire 
upon  its  base.  Now  the  bases  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  and  Prussian  armies  were  divergent. 
Every  step  towards  Ghent  and  Ostend  would 
take  Wellington  further  away  from  Namur  :  every 
step  towards  Namur  would  take  Blucher  further 
away  from  Ghent  and  Ostend.  Thus,  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  there  would  be  small  chance  of 
combining  again,  and  the  loss  of  combination 
involved  the  loss  of  the  campaign. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  alternative 
routes,  as  lines  of  attack,  were  open  to  Napoleon, 
that  any  premature  concentration  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  generals  might  be  fatal.  He 
might  attempt  to  intervene  between  the  two 
armies  by  marching  direct  upon  Brussels,  and 
this  was  very  much  the  course  which  he  actually 
adopted,  or  he  might  attempt  to  sever  the 
communications  between  Blucher  and  his  base 
by  marching  towards  his  right  or  those  between 
Wellington  and  his  base  by  marching  towards  his 
left.  This  latter  course  was  the  one  which  the 
Duke  consistently  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  would  have  been,  strategically  speaking,  the 
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most  advantageous  for  Napoleon  to  adopt.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  in  any  event  three 
things  are  clear. 

1.  That  the  allied  line  was  dangerously  extended. 

2.  That  to  concentrate  within  a  more  limited 
circuit  of  ground,  until  the  line  of  attack  was 
definitely  declared,  was  perhaps  more  dangerous. 

3.  That  the  situation  offered  to  Napoleon  several 
alternative  courses,  the  uncertainty  as  to  which 
of  them  he  would  take  being  a  distinct  source  of 
disadvantage  to  the  allied  generals. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  Napoleon's  plan  was 
to  separate  the  allied  armies  :  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  his  object  was  to  annihilate  them  in  detail. 

The  situation  of  Blucher's  forces,  nearer  by  some 
miles  to  the  French  frontier  than  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  Prussians  would  be  the  first  to  concentrate 
upon  news  of  Napoleon's  advance.  The  character 
of  Prince  Blucher  rendered  it  probable — though 
by  no  means  certain — that,  once  concentrated  or 
even  partially  concentrated,  he  would  fight.  The 
scattered  dispositions  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  in 
their  cantonments  rendered  it  improbable  that  they 
could  be  concentrated  in  any  efficient  force  in  less 
than  two  days.  A  strong  detachment  from  the 
main  French  army  could  at  any  rate  hold  them 
in  check,  while  Napoleon  was  disposing  of  the 
Prussians — and  the  Prussians  once  out  of  the  way, 
he  could  then  turn  his  uninterrupted  attention  upon 
Wellington.     Thus  there  were  very  good  chances 
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that,  with  secrecy  and  rapidity  combined,  Napoleon 
might  be  able  to  fall  upon  the  Prussian  army,  with 
a  force  little  inferior  to  it  (perhaps  an  even  greater 
force  if  the  Prussian  concentration  was  only  partially 
effected),  and  cripple  it  severely,  if  not  annihilate 
it  altogether,  before  any  support  could  be  rendered 
by  its  Anglo-Dutch  allies.  If  these  possibilities 
were  realised,  the  Prussian  army  would  be  either 
incapacitated  for  further  service  in  the  campaign 
or  separated  from  its  allies,  for  it  was  fairly  presum- 
able that,  if  defeated,  it  would  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  base,  leaving  Wellington's  army  entirely 
unsupported. 

Thus  a  movement  direct  upon  Brussels  by  the 
main  chaiissee  from  Charleroi  offered  to  the 
French  many  advantages  over  the  alternative 
lines  of  attack.  An  advance  by  the  right  or  by 
the  left,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  either  Well- 
ington or  Blucher  from  their  respective  bases, 
might  undoubtedly  have  secured  great  results,  but 
one  result  must  inevitably  have  been  to  bring  the 
allied  armies  together.  Together  they  would  have 
numbered  nearly  230,000  men,  to  whom  Napoleon 
could  oppose  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
Whatever  advantages  he  might  gain  would 
quickly  be  recovered  from  him,  and  he  would 
find  himself  compelled  to  accept  battle,  in  a 
position  probably  not  of  his  own  choosing  and 
against  enormous  odds,  whereas  his  actual  plan 
offered  him  a  distinct  prospect  of  engaging  the 
allies  separately  with  forces  in  each  case  superior 
or  very  little  inferior  to  their  own. 
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Napoleon's  design,  as  just  stated,  is  not  quite 
the  one  with  which  he  is  commonly  credited.  The 
general  supposition  is  that  his  scheme  was  first  to 
separate  and  then  to  fight.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Wellington  and  Bonaparte  himself  for  stating 
that  his  scheme  really  was  to  fight  first,  believing 
that  separation  would  naturally  follow.  It  is  true 
that  Napoleon's  line  of  march,  straight  up  the 
Charleroi-Brussels  road,  seems  to  indicate  an  in- 
tention of  getting  between  the  armies.  Hence 
it  has  been  assumed  that  he  intended  to  operate 
in  the  space  between  them,  and  to  seize  crucial 
points  in  their  line  of  communications,  but  "the 
space  intervening  between  two  armies  cannot  be 
an  object  of  operation.  It  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate if  a  commander  like  Bonaparte,  having  to 
do  with  an  enemy  of  twice  his  strength,  instead 
of  falling  upon  the  one  half  with  his  united  force, 
were  to  light  on  the  empty  interval  and  thus  deal 
a  blow  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  chooses  therefore 
the  direction  between  the  two  armies,  not  in  order 
to  separate  them  by  wedging  himself  between 
them,  but  because  he  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  Bluchcr's  force  in  this  direction  and  to  fall 
upon  it,  either  united  or  in  separate  corps."* 

One  further  fact  may  be  stated  in  support  of 
this  view  of  Napoleon's  general  idea.  Had  he 
desired  to  seize  the  crucial  points  in  the  allied 
line  of  communication  with  a  view  merely  to 
separate  them,  he  would,  as  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show,  have  seized  Sombref  and  Quatre  Bras. 

*  Clause witz,     Dcr  Feldzug  von  1815.     Kap.  22. 
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Not  only  did  he  not  occupy  Sombref,  but  he  took 
good  care  "  above  all  not  to  occupy  Sombref."  * 
Neither  was  Quatre  Bras  occupied  on  the  first  day 
of  the  campaign  (15th  June),  though  it  would  have 
been  easy,  and  for  other  reasons  very  advisable,  to 
occupy  it.  The  essential  thing  was  that  Blucher 
should  fight  with  his  communications  with  Well- 
ington open.  It  was  probable  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  fight,  for  he  would  have  hopes  of  being 
supported  ;  but  with  his  communications  closed,  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  withdraw,  to  concen- 
trate again  in  a  position  more  favourable  to  com- 
bined operations.-]-  The  occupation  of  Sombref 
"  would  have  caused  the  failure  of  all  (Napoleon's) 
movements,  for  then  Marshal  Blucher  would  have 
been  obliged  to  make  Wavre  the  place  for  the 
concentration  of  his  army,  the  battle  of  Ligny 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  Prussian 
army  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  give  battle." 

The  truth  of  Napoleon's  own  statements,  parti- 
cularly after  the  event,  is  of  course  open  to  doubt, 
but  where  his  subsequent  statements  tally  with  his 
action  at  the  time,  there  is  no  reason  for  treating 
them  with  suspicion. 

Having  now  considered  the  numerical  force, 
calibre,  and  moral  of  the  three  armies,  the  strategy 
which  Napoleon  determined  to  adopt,  the  position 
of  the  allies  in  their  cantonments,  and  the  general 
plan  of  operations  which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  carry 
out,  we  are  able  to  proceed  to  the  campaign  itself. 
*  Napoleon.     Correspondence.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    15TH   OF  JUNE. 


I.  Napoleon's  order  of  movement  and  the  passage  of  the  Sambre.— 
11.  The  Prussian  dispositions.  Zieten's  corps  retrogrades  on 
Fleurus.— III.  Wellington's  dispositions  in  view  of  the  French 
advance. — IV.  Further  progress  of  the  French  left  and  centre. 
— V.  Ney  and  the  occupation  of  Quatre  Bras.— VI.  Concen- 
tration of  the  Anglo-Dutch  Army. — VII.  Summary. 


Napoleon  had  ordered  the  concentration  of  his 
troops  around  Charleroi,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  month  of  June  the  various  corps  of  which  his 
army  was  composed  broke  camp  and  marched  to 
the  rendezvous.  By  the  14th  the  concentration 
was  effected  skilfully,  silently,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  Military  critics  are  agreed  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  operation  and  the  ability  with 
which  it  was  directed.  Chesney  calls  the  arrange- 
ments "  simple  in  theory,  but  a  mighty  problem  to 
work  out  in  practice."  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  at  any  rate,  Napoleon 
exhibited  no  falling-off  from  his  own  high  standard 
of  military  science. 

The    army   thus    concentrated,    Napoleon    left 
Paris    on    the    12th,   and    was    at   Keaumont   on 
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the  14th.  He  now  issued  to  the  troops  his  famous 
manifesto,  in  which  he  calls  upon  them  to  remem- 
ber the  glories  of  the  past,  the  unequal  odds  under 
which  at  Jena  and  Montmirail  he  beat  "  these  same 
Prussians,  to-day  so  arrogant,"  and  the  horrors  of 
the  English  prisons.  He  reminds  them  that  the 
coalition  is  insatiable,  but  that  like  madmen,  they 
are  blinded  by  a  moment's  prosperity.  If  they 
enter  France  it  will  be  but  to  find  a  tomb.  Perils 
and  hardships  have  to  be  encountered,  but  with 
constancy  all  will  be  well.  ^^  Pour  tout  Franqais 
qui  a  du  cceur,  le  moment  est  arrive  de  vaincre  ou  de 
perir" 

From  Beaumont  on  the  same  day  Napoleon 
issued  his  "  order  of  movement,"  in  which,  with 
great  detail,  he  explained  the  order  of  march  for 
the  morrow.  The  precise  hour  at  which  each  corps 
was  to  move,  the  disposition  of  its  baggage,  and  its 
situation  relative  to  the  rest,  is  here  carefully  pointed 
out.  The  1st  and  2nd  corps,  under  D'Erlon  and 
Reille  respectively,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  were  to  advance,  the  one  at  2.30  A.M.,  the 
other  at  3  A.M.,  upon  Marchienne-au-Pont  and 
Thuin.  The  3rd  and  6th  corps,  forming  the 
centre,  were  to  march  at  2.30  A.M.  upon  Charleroi. 
The  6th  corps  was  to  support  the  3rd,  while  the 
Young  Guard  was  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
6th. 

The  4th  corps,  which  constituted  the  right,  was 
also  ordered  to  advance  upon  Charleroi  at  three 
o'clock,  though,  by  a  later  order,  it  was  to  cross  the 
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river  at  Chatelet  some  way  to  the  right.  It  was 
to  take  care  to  direct  its  movement  in  line  with 
that  of  the  3rd  corps,  so  as  to  arrive  in  front  of 
Charleroi  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
as  that  corps,  and  the  Commanders  of  the  three 
leading  columns,  Reille,  Vandamme,  and  Gerard, 
with  Pajol,  commanding  the  ist  Cavalry  Corps, 
were  to  be  in  constant  communication  one  with 
the  other,  so  as  to  arrive  before  Charleroi  en 
masse. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  15th, 
the  movement  thus  prescribed  was  begun.  The 
left  advanced  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  at  Thuin 
fell  in  with  the  Prussian  outposts.  These  fell  back 
beyond  Charleroi,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Sambre 
at  Marchiennes  was  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

The  advance  of  the  centre  column  was  delayed 
and  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  fact  that 
Vandamme  did  not  get  his  orders.  He  was  to  have 
started  at  2.30  A.M.,  but,  as  a  fact,  he  did  not  set 
out  till  7  A.M.  Pajol's  cavalry,  therefore,  which  was 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  found  itself  unsupported, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  the  error 
was  fully  rectified.  This  contretemps,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  capture  of  the  bridge  at  Charleroi 
before  noon. 

The  right,  under  Gerard,  moved  more  slowly. 
Its  start  was  delayed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
divisions  composing  it  had  not  yet  been  fully 
concentrated.      When  at  length  its  march  began, 
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fresh  confusion  arose  by  the  defection  to  the 
enemy  of  Bourmont,  who  commanded  the  leading 
division.  Gerard  did  not,  therefore,  reach  the  river 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  certainly  did  not 
cross  it  till  evening — perhaps  one  half  of  his  corps 
did  not  cross  until  the  early  morning  of  the  i6th. 

But,  on  the  whole,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  errors  in  execution  and  for  accidents,  Napo- 
leon's order  was  effectively  carried  out  upon  the 
15th.  Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  movements 
of  the  columns  further  we  must  pause  to  examine 
the  positions  of  the  allies  and  their  movements 
consequent  upon  Napoleon's  advance. 

II. 

At  2.30  A.M.  on  June  15th,  the  hour  of  the 
French  advance,  the  allied  armies  were  still  in 
their  cantonments.  The  first  Prussian  corps 
(Ziethen)  was  at  Charleroi  and  beyond  it  at 
Fontaine-l'Eveque,  Marchiennes,  and  Thuin,  and 
therefore  was  the  first  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  enemy.  Blucher  was  at  Namur,  and  upon 
receipt  of  information  that  the  French  were  in 
motion,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  con- 
centration of  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sombref  A  glance  at  the  map,  however,  will 
show  that  this  concentration  could  not  be  effected 
completely  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  for 
Billow,  with  the  4th  corps,  was  at  Liege,  and 
the  distance  between  Liege  and  Sombref  is  about 
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fifty  miles.    Thus  Napoleon's  hopes  of  confronting 
the  Prussian   army  before  it  was  fully  collected 
seemed    in    a   fair  way  to  be  realised.     The  3rd 
corps  (Thielemann),  cantoned  on  the  Meuse  around 
Dinant,  and  the  2nd  corps  (Pirch)  at  Namur  were 
equally  in  positions  of  isolation  as  regards  Ziethen. 
Consequently,  while  concentration  was  in  process,     ' 
it  rested  upon  Ziethen  and  upon  Ziethen  alone  to    i 
resist  the  advance  of  the  French  army  in  force.    | 
Ziethen's  corps  consisted  of  less  than  33,000  men, 
and  was  thus  wholly  inadequate  for  purposes  of 
effective  resistance.     Its   only  course  was  to    fall 
back,  which  it  did,  upon  Sombref,  thus  taking  up 
its  part  in  the  general  movement  for  concentration. 
This  retrograde  movement  by  a  corps  in  the  face 
of  an  army  was  an  operation  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  attended  by  great  risks.     Ziethen  was  equal 
to  his  responsibilities,  and  though,  perhaps,  he  may 
be  accused  of  some  degree  of  negligence  in  not 
destroying     the     bridges     at     Marchiennes    and 
Chatelet,  yet  in  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  itself  he 
was  never  at  fault,  and  his  operations  on  this  occa- 
sion are  cited  as  a  model  for  future  commanders  to 
follow    under    similar    circumstances.*      Fortune 
certainly  favoured  him  materially  in  the  failure  of 
Gerard,  with   the   French  4th  corps,  to  fulfil   his 
part  in  the  general  movement.     Had  G6rard  come 
up    upon    Ziethen's    left    Hank   while    the    centre 
column    was    pressing   him    in    front,  his   orderly 
withdrawal  would  certainly  have  been  impossible, 
♦  Sir  E,  Hamley.     "Art  of  War." 
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and  his  whole  corps  might  have  been  put  hors  de 
combat  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  in  the  study 
of  campaigns,  the  importance  of  apparently  trifling 
details.  Speculation  on  what  might  have  been  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  empty  amusement,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  legitimately  indulged  in  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration. 

Gerard's  delay  was  partly  due  to  Bourmont's 
defection,  but  it  was  due  much  more  to  the  fact 
that  his  corps  was  not  properly  concentrated  at 
the  moment  prescribed  for  its  advance.  Some  of 
the  divisions  were  half-a-day's  march  behind  time. 
Had  Gerard  been  properly  concentrated,  he  might 
have  reached  the  river  in  line  with  the  centre 
column  " a  la  hauteur  du  3^"'  corps"  as  Napoleon 
put  it.  Thus  situated,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  Ziethen's  retreating 
force.  This  movement  might  have  destroyed  an 
entire  Prussian  corps,  discomposed  BlUcher's  whole 
scheme  of  concentration,  and  perhaps  rendered  the 
battle  of  Ligny  impossible.  Such  speculations 
are  useful  if  they  serve  to  emphasise  the  fact  that, 
on  the  loss  of  half-a-day's  march  somewhere 
between  the  7th  and  14th  of  June,  depended  the 
chance  of  destroying  one-fourth  of  the  Prussian 
army.  Illustrations  of  the  same  essential  principle 
in  war,  the  importance  of  minute  detail  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign,  will  be  multiplied  in  the 
course  of  this  study. 

As   it  was,  the  concentration  of  the    Prussian 
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army — always  excepting  Billow's  corps — was  duly 
effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sombref  in  the 
course  of  the  15th  and  early  morning  hours  of  the 
i6th  of  June. 

III. 

Wellington's  army  was  also  in  its  cantonments 
at  the  moment  of  the  French  advance.  No  con- 
centration whatever  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  troops 
had  taken  place  up  to  the  15th.  Napoleon  was 
thus  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  to  advance  his 
columns,  and  to  interpose  between  the  allies 
practically  without  any  opposition  from  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army.  Hence  arises  the  story  that 
the  allied  generals  were  taken  by  surprise.  It  has, 
however,  already  been  explained  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  acted  upon  a  deliberate  principle. 
He  determined  to  maintain  his  position  round 
Brussels,  because  upon  Brussels  the  Netherlands 
depended.  He  covered  a  wide  extent  of  ground 
by  his  dispositions,  because  he  was  uncertain  what 
Napoleon's  line  of  attack  would  be,  and  because  he 
was  desirous  of  being  prepared  for  any  event. 
Whether  he  was  wise  in  his  policy  of  delay  is  one 
matter,  whether  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
Napoleon's  rapidity  is  another.  There  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  delay  without  the  theory  of  surprise. 
The  Duke  consistently  maintained  that  his  action 
was  right.  Critics  are  now  almost  unanimous  in 
holding  that  he  was  wrong  :  "in  place  of  waiting  to 
see  where  the  blow  actually  fell,  the  armies  should 
have  been  instantly  put  in   motion  to  assemble 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  error.     The  line  of  canton- 
ments occupied  was  greatly  too  extended."  * 

The  plan  of  combination  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  allied  armies  was  also  very  loosely  de- 
fined. We  have  seen  that  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
man,  Napoleon  expected  that  Blucher  would  accept 
battle,  even  with  no  definite  assurance  of  support 
from  Wellington,  and  this,  at  Ligny,  Blucher 
actually  did.f  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  most 
improbable  that  Wellington  would  stand  against 
the  French  without  definite  assurances  of  support 
from  Blucher.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  should 
have  risked  a  decisive  engagement — unless  posi- 
tively compelled  to  do  so — without  the  support  of 
the  other.  And  yet  no  agreement  to  this  effect 
had  been  come  to  beforehand,  and  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign  the  armies  were  so  placed  that  they 
could  not  help  each  other  even  if  they  would. 
The  ultimate  results  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  won  the  victory,  and  great  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  genius  undoubtedly  was, 
there  is  an  unpleasant  spice  of  truth — as  far  as 
this  campaign,  at  any  rate,  is  concerned — in 
Napoleon's  dictum,  that  ''La  Fortune  a  fait  plus 
pour  lui  qu^il  n'a  fait  pour  elleT 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 

*  Sir  J.  Shaw  Kennedy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  premature 
concentration  on  Wellington's  part  towards  his  left  would  exactly 
play  Napoleon's  game  if  he  were  advancing  by  way  of  Mons  to  cut 
the  Duke's  communications  with  his  base  of  supplies. 

t  Further  detail  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  c.  v.  §  2,  p.  57. 
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15th  that  the  Duke  received  information  that 
the  French  were  in  movement,  and  had  attacked 
Ziethen  before  Charleroi.  This  was  all  the  news 
which  he  received  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day.  These  reports,  however,  led  the 
Duke  to  issue  a  Memorandum  for  the  movements 
of  the  army.  Orders  were  given  to  concentrate 
the  troops  in  certain  situations,  such  as  Ninhove, 
Grammont,  Braine-le-Comte,  Nivelles,  and  Enghicn 
— all  of  them  well  to  the  westward  of  Napoleon's 
line  of  advance,  while  later  orders,  supplementary 
to  these,  definitely  ordered  the  3rd  division  of 
British  Infantry  to  Nivelles,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  to  have  already  collected  his  2nd 
and  3rd  divisions.  These  orders  show  us  the 
Duke  still  doubtful  whether  Napoleon's  attack 
on  Charleroi  was  not  a  feint,  and  still  maintaining 
his  troops  in  such  a  position  as  to  admit  of  ready 
concentration  south-west  of  Brussels  in  the  event 
of  the  main  attack  being  directed  towards  his  right. 

IV. 

In  the  meantime  the  leading  French  columns 
had  pressed  steadily  forward  beyond  the  river. 
The  centre,  which  was  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Emperor  in  person,  passed  through 
Charleroi  in  the  afternoon,  drove  the  Prussians 
from  the  position  they  had  taken  up  at  Gilly, 
and  by  night-time  was  bivouacked  to  the  south 
of  Fleurus  — "  maitres  de  toiite  la  position  de 
Fkurusl'  as  the  bulletin  of  the  day  states. 
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The  progress  of  Gerard  upon  the  right  has 
already  been  traced,  and  the  effects  of  his  partial 
failure  demonstrated.  The  operations  of  the  left 
have  been  traced  up  to  the  fulfilment  of  Napoleon's 
first  orders.  The  bridge  at  Marchiennes  had  been 
seized,  and  the  Prussian  outposts  at  that  point 
and  at  Thuin  driven  in.  Further  orders  were 
now  given  to  Reille  to  cross  the  river,  to  take 
position  on  the  Brussels  road,  and  to  advance  on 
Gosselies.  D'Erlon,  with  the  ist  corps,  was  to 
support  him  and  second  his  operations.  Later 
orders  to  D'Erlon  were  more  emphatic, — he  was 
to  join  himself  to  the  2nd  corps  at  Gosselies, 
These  instructions  Reille  proceeded  to  obey,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  moving  on  Gosselies  that 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  arrived  at  Charleroi  a 
few  hours  before,  took  command  of  the  whole 
left  wing,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Reille  and 
D'Erlon.  He  promptly  carried  the  advance  still 
further  to  Frasne,  driving  Prince  Bernard  of 
Saxe- Weimar's  brigade  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  and 
a  body  of  Prussians  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Gosselies,  to  Fleurus. 

D'Erlon,  however,  with  the  ist  corps,  was  by 
no  means  so  active  in  executing  his  instruc- 
tions. At  the  moment  when  the  2nd  corps  was 
bivouacked  at  Frasne,  D'Erlon,  far  from  support- 
ing it,  was  not  yet  entirely  across  the  river.  In 
fact,  there  now  began  that  system  of  delay,  for 
it  can  be  characterised  by  no  milder  term,  on 
the   part   of    the    ist   corps,  which  was   to   have 
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such  a  serious  effect  upon  the  operations  of  the 
next  day. 

V. 

Marshal  Ney,  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was 
entrusted  with  a  capital  command,  possessed  a 
reputation  second  to  none  as  a  brilliant  and 
daring  leader.  Few  people  recognise  him  under  his 
Imperial  title  of  Marshal  "  Prince  of  Moskowa." 
Everyone  knows  who  is  meant  by  "the  bravest 
of  the  brave."  It  would  be  untrue,  in  view  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  in  this  campaign, 
to  say  that  he  was  half-hearted  in  Napoleon's 
cause,  but  certainly  his  adherence  to  it  was  tardy, 
and  it  is  obvious  from  his  conduct  in  the  campaign 
that  his  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  his  chief 
was  no  longer  implicit.  He  was,  moreover,  under 
a  disadvantage,  from  the  fact  that  he  joined  the 
arm}'  late,  and  that  he  was  deficient  in  staff  officers, 
as  already  stated.  But  most  of  all,  perhaps  his 
reputation  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
orders  he  received  from  Napoleon  at  Charleroi 
were  verbal  orders,  and  so  no  authoritative 
documentary  evidence  is  before  us  whereby  we 
may  test  exactly  how  far  he  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions and  how  far  he  disregarded  them.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign  a  controversy  meets 
us  upon  the  subject  of  Ney's  action  on  the  15th. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  immediately  on  assuming 
his  command,  he  pushed  on  the  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  from  Gosselies  to  Frasne,  but  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  was  not  enough,  that  Quatre  Bras 
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was  his  true  objective  point  that  evening,  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  seize  it,  that  no  difficulties  in- 
terposed to  prevent  him,  and  that  yet  he  refrained 
from  carrying  out  his  instructions.  The  stern 
fight  for  the  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  which 
occupied  the  following  day  is  pointed  to  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  his  negligence  the  evening  before — 
an  effect  of  wilful  disobedience,  a  cause,  or  part  of 
the  cause,  of  subsequent  disasters  at  Waterloo. 

This  question  takes  us  back  to  Napoleon's 
general  plan  of  campaign.  Quatre  Bras  and 
Sombref  are  the  two  points  on  the  Nivelles-Namur 
road  by  which  communications  were  maintained 
between  the  allied  armies.  It  has  been  seen  that 
to  seize  both  these  points  of  communication  was 
no  part  of  Napoleon's  general  plan.  He  indeed 
"  took  good  care  not  to  occupy  Sombref,"  for 
reasons  already  stated.  Why,  then,  should  he 
desire  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras  ?  If  the  occupation 
of  Sombref  was  likely  to  prevent  Blucher  from 
fighting  because  his  communication  with  Well- 
ington would  be  cut,  logically  the  occupation 
of  Quatre  Bras  would  have  had  a  like  effect.  If, 
in  view  of  an  engagement  with  the  Prussians, 
Napoleon's  only  demand  upon  his  left  wing  was 
that  it  should  prevent  Wellington  from  bringing 
assistance  to  Blucher,  Ney,  at  Frasne,  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  was  sufficiently  near  to  Quatre 
Bras  to  ensure  his  occupying  Wellington  on  the 
following  day.  If,  however.  Napoleon  expected 
that  Ney  should  not  only  occupy  Wellington,  but 
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should  be  able  to  detach  a  reinforcement  to  the 
assistance  of  the  main  army  in  the  coming  battle 
with  the  Prussians,  the  question  of  the  occupation 
of  Ouatre  Bras  on  the  15th  assumes  another 
aspect.  Ney  in  possession  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  Ney  trying  to  gain  posses- 
sion. Comparatively  few  troops  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  place  already  won,  and  the 
surplus  might  then  readily  be  detached  along  the 
Namur  road  in  order  to  take  the  Prussians  on  the 
flank  at  the  crisis  of  the  morrow's  battle.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  manoeuvre  might  more  than 
compensate  for  any  possible  disadvantage  which 
the  occupation  of  Quatre  Bras  might  imply.  If 
Blucher,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  that  occupa- 
tion, should  determine  not  to  fight  —  his  logical 
and  wisest  course — then  the  Emperor's  whole 
plan  was  dislocated  ;  but  if  he  were  true  to  his 
character,*  he  was  sure  to  fight,  if  only  his  com- 
munications at  Sombref  were  undisturbed,  and  in 
this  event  a  French  detachment  marching  from 
Quatre  Bras  along  the  Namur  road  would  take 
Blucher  in  flank  and  rear  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  heavily  engaged  with  Napoleon  on  his  front, 
and  thus  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  would  be 
rendered  certain  and  decisive.     The  occupation  of 

*  I  am  unable  to  accept  Ilerr  Delbriick's  view,  expressed  in  his 
"Life  of  Gneisenau,"  and  emphasised  in  the  ^^ Preussische  Jahrhuch," 
Nov.  1894,  that  Bl'iclier  yielded  unhesitating  and  absolute  obedience 
to  Gneisenau  throughout  this  campaign.  This  view,  if  accepted, 
would  oblige  us  to  leave  Bliicher's  own  personality  entirely  out  of 
account.  But  Delbriick's  whole  article  is  audacious  rather  than 
conclusive. 
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Quatre  Bras  was  therefore  worth  risking,  and  Ney 
was  certainly  expected  to  occupy  it.  The  argu- 
ment thus  far  does  Httle  more  than  prove  that,  if 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  not  occupying  the 
place,  there  were  reasons  equally  strong  for  doing 
so.  It  does  not  help  us  to  a  decision  respecting 
the  instructions  which  Napoleon  gave  to  Ney. 
And,  indeed,  to  argue  this  point  of  instructions  is 
like  beating  the  air,  for  there  is  only  one  single 
piece  of  contemporary  documentary  evidence 
which  is  of  service  in  guiding  our  views.  This 
is  the  bulletin  of  the  army  for  the  15th  June, 
published  in  the  Moniteur  upon  the  i8th  June. 
In  this  bulletin  it  is  stated  amid  a  large  mass  of 
information  as  to  the  positions  of  the  army,  that 
Ney's  headquarters  that  evening  were  at  Quatre 
Bras.  Here  is  a  statement  strictly  official,  drawn 
up  long  before  any  controversy  was  raised,  and 
therefore  entirely  impartial — a  paper,  moreover, 
which  is  undoubtedly  authentic — and  which  seems 
to  be  conclusive.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a 
statement  could  have  been  made  if  orders  to  occupy 
Quatre  Bras  that  evening  had  not  been  given. 
All  the  hearsay  evidence  of  after  years,  which 
with  so  much  toil  has  been  raked  together 
for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  Ney  and  sup- 
porting the  facts  as  put  forward  by  his  family, 
is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  this  one 
written  piece.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Napoleon's  verbal  orders  to  Ney  on 
the  15th  were  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras,  and  that  Ney 
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neglected  to  fulfil  these  instructions,  being  content 
that  his  vanguard  should  lie  at  Frasne.* 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  Ney  in  a 
hesitating  and  cautious  mood — not  entirely  confi- 
dent in  the  soundness  of  the  Emperor's  judgment — 
the  matter  in  truth  has  not  that  importance  which 
has  been  attributed  to  it.  So  long  as  the  position 
was  ill  the  hands  of  the  French  before  Wellington 
had  time  to  move  to  the  support  of  Bliicher,  it 
mattered  little  whether  it  were  seized  on  the  15th 
or  early  on  the  i6th.  Therefore  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  that,  as  far  as  the  manoeuvres  of  the  first 
day  went,  the  Emperor  was  entirely  satisfied. 
The  dilatoriness  of  D'Erlon  with  the  ist  corps, 
and  of  G6rard  with  the  4th,  was,  of  course,  to  be 
regretted,  but,  with  this  exception,!  "all  the 
Emperor's  manoeuvres  had  succeeded  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes." 

VI. 

While  the  French  troops  were  in  bivouac, 
confidently    awaiting    the    morrow,    and    resting 

*  The  argument  in  the  text  has  been  directed  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  question  of  Ney's  instructions,  and  whether  he  fulfilled  them 
or  not.  The  argument  of  Clausewitz,  which  is  very  forcible,  is 
directed  to  the  strategy  of  the  movement  on  Quatre  Bras,  and  on 
strategical  grounds  he  shows  that  Napoleon  expected  far  more 
from  Ney  than  the  Marshal  could  possibly  accomplish.  We  have 
not,  however,  to  deal  at  present  with  the  abstract  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two,  Napoleon  or  Ney,  was  in  the  right  according  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war,  but  are  concerned  only  with  Ney's 
orders,  and  how  far  he  fulfdled  them.  The  more  general  bearings 
of  the  case  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

t  N.  Correspondence. 
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after  a  hard  day's  march,  in  the  Anglo-Dutch 
army  all  was  astir,  and  the  troops  were  rapidly 
concentrating  upon  the  points  specified  in  the 
Duke's  orders. 

But  these  points — Ninhove,  Grammont,  Braine- 
le-Comte,  Nivelles,  Enghien,  etc.,  were  far  away 
from  Quatre  Bras,  which  was  to  be  assaulted  next 
day  by  the  French,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  Duke  to  issue  still  further  orders  to  direct 
his  various  divisions  to  concentrate  there.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  concentration  was  effected,  as 
far  as  it  was  effected  at  all,  in  a  very  straggling 
sort  of  way — that  the  troops  were  not  at  Quatre 
Bras  massed  to  withstand  the  enemy  at  the 
moment  when  the  attack  began,  but  that  some 
were  there,  and  that  others  kept  arriving  all 
through  the  afternoon,  until  at  last  a  very  respect- 
able force  was  collected  upon  the  field,  though 
not  amounting  to  much  more  than  three-eighths 
of  the  Duke's  whole  available  strength.  These 
facts  certainly  confirm  the  opinion,  already  quoted, 
that  the  English  line  of  cantonments  was  "much 
too  extended,"  and  they  also  tend  to  create  an 
impression  that  the  Duke  must  have  delayed  con- 
siderably in  issuing  those  supplementary  orders 
which  resulted  in  a  partial  concentration  on 
Quatre  Bras.  It  is  indeed  difhcult  to  fix  upon 
the  exact  time  when  his  determination  so  to 
concentrate  was  arrived  at.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  all  was  settled,  and  the  orders 
despatched,  before  the  Duke  went  to  the  Duchess 
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of  Richmond's  ball  that  night,  but  if  this  was 
so,  why  did  the  troops  arrive  so  tardily  ?  The 
Duke's  own  words  to  Lord  Bathurst  are :  "  In 
the  meantime  I  had  directed  the  whole  army  to 
march  on  Les  Quatre  Bras,"  but  this  expression 
is  very  indefinite.  Judging  only  by  the  way  in 
which  the  troops  arrived  upon  the  field  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  i6th,  it  may  be  strongly  inferred 
that  the  Duke's  orders  for  concentration  at  Quatre 
Bras  were  not  issued  till  after  he  returned  from 
the  ball,  shortly  before  leaving  Brussels,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There 
are  indeed  two  orders  to  Lord  Hill,  dated 
"Brussels,  June  i6th,"  which  seem  to  contradict 
the  assertion  that  the  Duke  had  "  directed  the 
whole  army  to  march  on  Les  Quatre  Chemins." 
Being  dated  "  Brussels,"  they  must  have  been 
written  before  the  Duke  left  the  city — that  is, 
early  in  the  morning  —  and  they  direct  Lord 
Hill  "  to  move  the  2nd  division  of  infantry  upon 
Braine-le-Comte  immediately,"  whither  the  cavalry 
had  already  been  ordered,  and  "  the  first  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Indian 
brigade  ...  to  Enghien."  Now  these  orders  do 
not  indicate  an  intention  of  concentrating  at 
Quatre  Bras,  but  arc  rather  in  liarmony  with 
the  orders  of  the  evening  before,  which  seem 
to  mark  Nivelles  as  the  point  fixed  upon  in 
the  Duke's  mind.  The  whole  matter  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  no  definite  orders  to  con- 
centrate   at    Quatre    Bras    are    anywhere   to   be 
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found  ;  we  have  to  rest  upon  the  Duke's  assertions 
and  reports,  and  upon  that  evidence  which  is 
better  even  than  written  orders,  the  fact  that  in 
course  of  time  troops  to  a  considerable  number 
did  put  in  an  appearance  there.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  escape  the  conviction  (i)  that  the 
Duke  was  badly  served  by  his  intelligence  de- 
partment on  the  15th,  for  he  did  not  receive 
news  from  the  front  till  the  evening  ;  (2)  That, 
misconceiving  Napoleon's  plan,  the  concentration 
at  Quatre  Bras  was  perilously  delayed,  and  was 
indeed  in  the  nature  of  an  after-thought,  orders 
for  concentration  elsewhere  having  already  been 
issued.  It  is  certain  that  on  the  night  of  the 
I5th-i6th  June,  the  only  troops  actually  at 
Quatre  Bras  in  position  to  oppose  Ney  were  the 
brigade  of  Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  4000 
strong,  and  that  they  were  there,  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Duke's  orders,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  them,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having 
been  instructed  on  the  15th,  "to  collect  his  2nd 
and  3rd  divisions  (of  which  Prince  Bernard's 
brigade  formed  a  part)  at  Nivelles  " — a  point  six 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Quatre  Bras. 


VII. 

Summarising  the  operations  of  the  15th,  we 
find— 

I.  That  Napoleon,  with  the  French  centre,  had 
driven    the    ist    Prussian    corps   before   him,  and 
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taken  position  to  the  south  of  Fleurus,  ready 
for  an  engagement  with  Blucher  next  day :  that 
owing  to  accidents  the  centre  was  not  supported 
by  the  right  in  such  a  manner  as  Napoleon  had 
directed  and  hoped,  but  that  by  night-time  the 
right  was  collected  and  in  position, — that  the 
left,  under  Ney,  had,  as  far  as  the  2nd  corps  was 
concerned,  acted  with  energy,  driving  Prince 
Bernard  from  Frasne,  and  occupying  that  position, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  Ney  should  not 
have  pushed  still  further,  and  occupied  Quatre 
Bras, — that  the  first  corps  was  unaccountably  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  its 
instructions  to  support  and  join  itself  to  the 
second. 

2.  That  three  out  of  the  four  Prussian  corps 
were  in  course  of  concentration  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sombref,  Bulow  being  at  such  a  distance 
that  he  would  require,  reckoning  from  midnight 
of  the  15th,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  join 
the  main  army. 

3.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  only  hearing 
the  news  from  the  front  in  the  evening,  issued 
orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nivelles  —  only  4000  troops 
being  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  those  by  accident — 
but  that  subsequent  orders  were  issued,  though 
copies  are  not  forthcoming,  some  time  in  the 
night  or  early  morning  of  the  16th,  directing  a 
concentration  on  Quatre  Bras. 
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1.  Wellington  and  his  army  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  ;  his  state- 
ments to  Bllicher  ;  their  value. — II.  Bliicher's  stand  at  Ligny. 
— III.  Advance  of  the  French  right  on  Ligny. — IV.  Attitude 
and  conduct  of  Ney  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th. — V.  Ney's 
dispositions  before  Quatre  Bras. — VI.  Napoleon  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  i6th  ;  his  general  plan  of  campaign  as  distinguished 
from  his  particular  plan  for  the  day  ;  modification  of  his  morn- 
ing plan  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  afternoon. — VII. 
Respective  dispositions  of  Bllicher  and  Napoleon  for  the  battle 
of  Ligny  ;  Napoleon's  plan  of  battle  ;  positions  and  numbers 
of  the  forces  engaged. 


I. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  out  of  Brussels  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
before  leaving  he  had  received  from  his  Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General,  Sir.,,  W.  De  Lancey,  a 
Memorandum  purporting  to  state  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  the  army  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.  Fortified 
with  this  information,  the  Duke  rode  to  Waterloo, 
passed  Picton's  brigade,  which  was  halted  there, 
and  had  not  yet  received  orders  to  advance,  and 
arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  about  ten  o'clock.  Having 
surveyed  the  position,  he  despatched  a  letter  to 
so 
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Blucher,  giving  him  information  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  army. 

"  On  the  heights  beyond  Frasne, 
June  16,  181$.     lO.Tfi  a.m. 

"My  dear  Prince, — My  army  is  situated  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  Corps  d'A  rmee  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
has  a  division  here  and  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  the 
rest  at  Nivelles. 

"  The  Reserve  is  in  march  from  Waterloo  to 
Genappe,  and  will  arrive  at  noon. 

"  The  English  cavalry  will  be  at  the  same  hour 
at  Nivelles. 

"  The  corps  of  Lord  Hill  is  at  Braine-le-Comte. 

"  I  do  not  see  much  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  us, 
and  I  await  news  of  Your  Highness  and  the  arrival 
of  troops  in  order  to  decide  my  operations  for  the 
day. 

"  Nothing  has  appeared  on  the  side  of  Binche, 
nor  upon  our  right. — Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Wellington." 

A  comparison  between  this  document  and  the 
Memorandum  of  Sir  W.  De  Lancey  shows  that 
Wellington,  in  giving  information  to  Blucher,  de- 
pended almost  implicitly  upon  the  Memorandum. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  there- 
fore to  see  if  the  situation  of  the  army  really  was 
what  Sir  William's  "Disposition"  and  Wellington's 
letter  to  Blucher  stated  it  to  be. 

The  text  of  the  Memorandum  is  therefore  sub- 


Several  objects  of  much  interest  were  dis- 
posed of  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Storr,  at 
their  auction-rooms,  King-street,  Coven t-gard en.  One, 
which  produced  a  very  lively  competition,  was  a 
general  officer's  gold  cross  for  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
with  clasps  for  Talavera,  Nive,  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
and  St.  Sebastian.  It  was  presented  to  Colonel  William 
Howe  De  Lancy,  and  was  especially  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  the  recipient  was  Quartermaster  General 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  received  his  death  wound,  and  the  Duke,  in 
his  Despatch,  after  stating  that  the  Quartermaster 
General  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the  middle  of 
the  action,  went  on  to  say,  "this  officer  is  a  serious 
loss  to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this 
moment."  The  biddings  started  at  50^.,  and  ran  up  to 
550^.,  at  which  the  cross  was  sold.  Another  gold 
Peninsular  medal,  for  the  battle  of  Talavera,  1809, 
awarded  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  Seymour,  23d  Light 
Dragoons,  fetched  60^. 


J 
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joined,  and  notes  attached  to  each  paragraph,  with 
a  view  of  estimating  its  accuracy.  (Black  print 
denotes  the  doaiinent ;  small  print,  jiotes.) 

DISPOSITION     OF     THE     BRITISH    ARMY    AT 
SEVEN  O'CLOCK  a.m.,  i6th  JUNE. 

1st  Division.  Had  arrived  at  or  moving  on  Braine- 
le-Comte,  marching  to  Nivelles  and  Quatre 
Bras. 

By  the  supplementary  orders  of  the  previous  evening,  lo 
P.isi.,  June  15th,  the  first  division  (Cooke's)  was  to  move  from 
Enghien  upon  Braine-le-Comte.  It  arrived  there  at  9  a.m., 
halted  till  noon,  awaiting  orders.  Cooke,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, ordered  the  advance  to  Nivelles  ;  arrived  there  at 
3  P.M.  Thence  ordered  to  Quatre  Bras,  a  seven  miles' 
march  ;  came  up  about  7  P.M. 

2nd  Division.  Braine-le-Comte,  marching  to 
Nivelles. 

The  2nd  division  (Clinton)  by  10  p,M.  orders  was  to 
move  from  Ath  to  Enghien.  These  orders  only  arrived  at 
10  A.M.,  16th  ;  division  reached  Enghien  at  2  P.M;  Braine-le- 
Comte  at  12  (midnight).  Thus  the  2nd  division  was  no- 
where near  Quatre  Bras  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

3rd  Division.  Nivelles,  marching  to  Quatre  Bras. 

By  the  10  P.M.  orders  the  3rd  division  (Alten)  was  "to 
continue  its  movement  from  Braine-le-Comte  upon  Nivelles." 
It  arrived  at  Nivelles  at  noon. 

4th  Division.  Oudenarde,  marching  to  Braine- 
le-Comte. 

The  4th  division  (Colville)  ordered  (10  p.m.  orders)  upon 
Enghien. 

From  Brussels  to  Oudenarde  was  at  least  40  miles,  the 
orders  therefore  would  arrive  about  5  a.m. 
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Oudenarde  to  Enghien  40  miles,  and  on  to  Braine  55.  This 
division  was  quite  unavailable  for  service  at  Quatre  Bras, 
and  probably  was  not  reckoned  upon  by  the  Duke  for  that 
action. 

5th  Division.     Beyond  Waterloo,  marching  to 
Genappe. 

The  5th  division  (Picton)  left  Brussels  about  5  A.M. 
Waterloo  is  11  miles  distant.  It  certainly  was  not  "march- 
ing to  Genappe  "  at  7  a.m.,  for  it  did  not  leave  Waterloo  till 

I  P.M. 

6th   Division.     Assche,   marching  to  Genappe 
and  Quatre  Bras. 

The  6th  division  (Cole's)  was  at  Assche,  7  a.m.  No 
orders  for  it  on  15th. 

5th    Hanoverian   Brigade.     Hal,   marching   to 
Genappe  and  Quatre  Bras. 

This  brigade  (Vincke)  was  situated  as  stated.  It  may 
have  been  marching  as  stated. 

4th  Hanoverian   Brigade.     Beyond   Waterloo, 
to  Genappe  and  Quatre  Bras. 

This  brigade  (Best)  came  up  together  with  Picton's 
division  about  3  P.M.  It  was  at  or  close  to  Waterloo  at 
the  hour  stated. 

2nd  Division,       )    f^'""/  °^    I      At  Nivelles  and 

,   _^.    .   .  r     the  Low     ^  „  ^ 

3rd  Division,        )   Countries.  (        Q^^tre  Bras. 

These  divisions  (Prince  of  Orange)  were  ordered,  at 
10  P.M.  on  the  15th,  to  collect  at  Nivelles.  The  2nd 
division  (Pcrponcher)  was  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  the  3rd 
(Chass^)  only  reached  Nivelles  about  noon. 
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ist   Division,  Indian )  ^'J^y  ^^  f  ^^  Sotteghem, 
Brigade,  j  ,-,  ^^^     ]     ^^^ching  to 

^       '  j  Countries  [     Enghien. 

1st  Dutch-Belgians  (Bylandt)  and  7th  Dutch-Belgians 
(Anthing,  or  the  Indian  Brigade),  were  situated  as  stated, 
and  perhaps  were  so  marching. 

Major-General  Dornberg's  Brigade  and  Cum- 
berland Hussars,  beyond  Waterloo,  march- 
ing to  Genappe  and  Quatre  Bras. 

These  troops  had  been  ordered  on  1 5th  "  to  march  upon 
Vilvorde,  and  to  bivouac  on  the  high-road  near  to  that 
town."  They  had  to  come  from  Mons,  45  miles.  They 
could  not  have  reached  Vilvorde,  much  less  be  "beyond 
Waterloo,"  at  7  A.M. 

Remainder  of  the  Cavalry,  Braine-le-Comte, 
marching  to  Nivelles  and  Quatre  Bras. 

The  10  P.M.  orders  of  the  15th  had  directed  the  Cavalry 
on  Enghien.  These  orders  received  at  6  a.m.  on  the  i6th. 
At  7  A.M.,  therefore,  these  troops  were  still  close  to  their 
cantonments  at  Ninhove,  and  did  not  reach  Quatre  Bras 
till  the  fight  was  over. 

Duke  of  Brunswick's  Corps.  Beyond  Waterloo, 
marching  to  Genappe. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  contingent  arrived  shortly 
after  Picton's  division  to  the  support  of  Prince  Bernard's 
Brigade  at  Quatre  Bras.     It  left  Brussels  at  5  A.M. 

Nassau.  Beyond  Waterloo,  marching  to 
Genappe. 

Kruse's  Nassau  contingent  did  not  arrive  to  take  part  in 
the  action.  The  Nassauers  engaged  were  a  part  of  Prince 
Bernard's  Brigade.  Kruse's  division  could  not  have  been 
"  beyond  Waterloo,"  therefore,  at  the  hour  mentioned. 
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It  should  now  be  clear,  and  reference  to  the 
maps  will  make  it  clearer  still,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army  was  by  no  means  situated  as 
the  Duke  stated  that  it  was  in  his  letter  to 
Bliicher.  Doubtless  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  his  chief-of-stafif  would  supply  him  with 
correct  information,  and  to  this  extent  he  was 
justified  in  his  announcements  to  the  Prussian 
leader ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  little  reflection 
was  required  to  demonstrate  to  him  convincingly 
that  in  some  particulars  it  was  erroneous  even  in 
the  case  of  those  troops  which  were  nearest  at 
hand,  and  whose  movements  and  position  were 
therefore  capable  of  the  most  accurate  definition. 
To  take  one  example  only,  the  Duke  had  himself 
passed  Picton's  division  at  Waterloo  as  he  rode 
to  Quatre  Bras,  It  was  halted  there  to  await 
orders  to  march  either  on  Quatre  Bras  or 
Nivelles  as  the  Duke,  from  his  observations  at 
the  front,  might  decide.  It  was  not  moved  for- 
ward from  Waterloo  till  one  o'clock.  Nevertheless, 
the  Duke  informs  Bliicher  that  at  10.30  "the 
Reserve  (of  which  Picton's  division  was  a  part) 
"  is  in  march  from  Waterloo  to  Gcnappe,  where  it 
will  arrive  at  noo^i^  The  same  kind  of  criticism 
may  be  extended  to  most  of  the  other  statements 
in  the  Duke's  letter.  We  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
be  surprised  if  Gneisenau,  who  never  cordially 
trusted  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  believed  that  it 
was  his  intention  deliberately  to  deceive  the 
Prussians    as    to    his    ability  to    support   them  in 
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the  coming  battle  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fight, 
and  so  hold  the  French  in  check  while  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  concentration  was  being  effected.*  Such  a 
course  of  conduct  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Duke's 
character,  nor  has  any  evidence,  other  than  the 
Memorandum,  been  brought  forward  to  support  it, 
but  it  was  not  unnatural  or  improbable  that  such 
a  suspicion  should  be  entertained,  especially  in  the 
mind  of  one  not  cordially  disposed  to  the  Duke. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Wellington  was 
himself  deceived  by  Sir  W.  De  Lancey's  Memo- 
randum. Serious  consequences  might  have  followed 
from  the  mistake.  The  Duke  himself  determined 
to  stand  at  Quatre  Bras  under  the  impression  that 
a  sufficiency  of  troops  would  be  upon  the  ground 
in  time.  Had  he  known  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
he  probably  would  have  come  to  a  different  de- 
cision, for  at  no  time  during  that  engagement  were 
there  forces  enough  on  the  field  to  withstand  Ney's 
united  command,  and  of  course  Wellington  could 
not  reckon  upon  the  accident,  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  kept  that  Force  disunited,  one-half  of 
it  being  altogether  unavailable  for  the  battle. 
Thus,  from  too  confident  rehance  upon  mistaken 
information,  the  Duke  ran  the  risk  of  a  serious 
defeat  at  Quatre  Bras ;  while  Blticher,  at  Ligny, 
was  induced  to  hope  for  assistance  from  his  ally, 
which,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  render. 

In  view  of  the  charges  still  made  by  Prussian 
authorities   against    the   Duke   of    Wellington,   a 

*  Delbriick's  "Life  of  Gneisenau,"  published  1880. 
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separate  section  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  matter  from  a  Prussian 
point  of  view. 

Having  surveyed  the  front  at  Quatre  Bras, 
Wellington  rode  over  to  Bry  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  personal  communication  with  Blucher. 
Baron  Muffling,  the  Prussian  attache  on  the 
Du"ke's  staff,  and  Gneisenau  were  present  at  the 
interview.  Muffling  has  given  an  account  of 
what  took  place,  and  it  appears  that  the  Duke 
reiterated  the  statements  of  his  letter.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  support  to  be  rendered  by 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army  to  the  Prussians  in  the 
coming  engagement,  and  the  Duke,  it  is  said, 
undertook  to  come  if  he  were  not  himself  at- 
tacked. It  is  evident  that  he  expected  nothing 
serious  from  the  French  upon  his  own  front,  for 
as  he  left  Blucher  he  said,  "  I  will  overthrow 
what  is  before  me  at  Frasne,  and  will  direct 
myself  on  Gosselies,"  thus  clearly  indicating  that 
he  either  entirely  misconceived  the  strength  of 
the  French  under  Marshal  Ney,  or  else  that  he  j 
was  confident  of  finding  practically  his  whole 
army  at  Quatre  Bras  upon  his  return  from  the 
interview.  The  Duke  then  rode  back  to  Quatre 
Bras,  where,  upon  his  arrival  at  three  o'clock,  he 
found  the  battle  already  in  progress. 

11. 

We   must   now    trace   the    movements   of    the 
Prussians    upon  the    i6th    up    to  the    time  when 
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the  battle  of  Ligny  began,  reserving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  engagements  for  a  separate 
section. 

Shortly  after  dawn  Ziethen  was  under  orders 
to  march,  and  he  withdrew  from  Fleurus  to 
take  up  position  at  St  Amand.  The  2nd  corps 
moved  up  to  support  the  ist,  and  occupied  a 
position  behind  it.  Thus  these  two  corps  formed 
the  Prussian  right  and  centre.  The  3rd  corps 
took  position  later  in  the  day,  extending  from 
Sombref  to  Balatre,  and  formed  the  left  of  the 
Prussian  army.  These  movements  were  on  the 
point  of  completion  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  over  to  Bry,  and  they  lead  to  the  conclusion 
'  that  Blucher  had  already  determined  to  stand  his 
ground,  before  any  personal  consultation  with  the 
Duke  had  taken  place.  This  fact  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  another  vexed  question  of 
the  campaign.  Did  Wellington  promise  to  sup- 
port Blucher  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  did 
Blucher  fight  relying  upon  that  promise  ?  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  help  was  expected, 
and  that  Wellington  expected  to  be  able  to 
render  it.  The  conversation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Blucher  at  Bry  ran  chiefly 
upon  the  direction  from  which  that  help  should 
come,  and  we  have  heard  Wellington  declaring 
his  intention  of  overthrowing  whatever  was  before 
him,  and  promising  to  come  "  if  I  am  not  attacked 
myself."     But  all  this    does  not   constitute  evid- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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ence  to  prove  that  Bliicher  would  not  have  taken 
position  for  battle  at  all  but  for  Wellington's 
assurance.  If  so,  why  did  he  not  gain  the  assur- 
ance before  taking  position  ?  There  is  no  docu- 
ment of  either  the  15th  or  i6th  conveying  any 
such  assurance.  The  Duke's  letter  of  10.30, 
already  quoted,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  ex- 
pectation of  assistance,  but  it  could  have  done 
no  more.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after 
his  defeat  Blucher  would  have  alluded  to  Welling- 
ton's failure  to  redeem  his  promise,  had  such  a  pro- 
mise been  actually  made,  and  that  he  would  have 
felt  some  personal  resentment  against  Wellington 
as  the  man  who  had  played  him  false  and  exposed 
him  to  disaster,  but  it  is  notorious  that  no  such 
feelings  existed  in  Blucher's  mind,  and  no  such 
allusions  appear  in  his  report, 

The  whole  arrangements,  in  fact,  were  of  a 
piece  with  that  loose  system  of  combination 
under  which  the  allies  had  acted  all  along.  They 
were  to  act  together,  but  the  terms  of  their  co- 
operation and  the  methods  of  effecting  it  had 
never  been  defined. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  to  be  ex- 
treme rashness  on  Blucher's  part  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  one  whole  corps  of  30,000  men  absent 
from  the  field,  and  with  no  assistance  to  count 
upon  from  his  ally, — to  oppose  his  80,000  men 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  Napoleon's  whole 
force.  Blucher  was,  however,  of  an  impulsive 
character,  apt  to  mistake  hopes  for  realities,  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  he  both  expected  the 
arrival  of  his  missing  corps  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  and  also  some  degree  of  assistance 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  being  so, 
he  was  perhaps  justified  in  determining  to  fight 
rather  than  to  retreat  still  further  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  thus  disspirit  his  troops  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  campaign. 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  operations  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  French  army  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th. 

Dealing  first  with  the  right  and  centre,  whose 
movements  involve  little  subject  for  controversy, 
and  which  were  under  Napoleon's  more  immediate 
control,  we  find  that  upon  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th,  the  Emperor  wrote  a  letter  from  Charleroi 
to  Marshal  Grouchy,  entrusting  him  with  the 
command  of  the  3rd  and  4th  corps,  "as  com- 
mander of  the  right  wing"  of  the  army.  This 
letter  could  not  have  been  written  later  than 
eight  o'clock  A.M.  To  these  troops  were  added  the 
cavalry  of  Pajol,  Milhaud,  and  Excelmans,  and  with 
them  Grouchy  is  directed  to  advance  forthwith  to 
Sombref— the  cavalry  and  the  3rd  corps  (Van- 
damme)  leading— the  4th  corps  (Gerard)  to  follow 
immediately,  though  by  a  difi"erent  road,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  crowding  {e?iconibreinents)  at  Fleurus, 
whither  the  Emperor  was  about  to  direct  the 
Reserve.  Napoleon  expresses  his  intention  of 
attacking  the  enemy  if  at  Sombref,  or  even  if  it 
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was  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  Gembloux,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  He  would 
then  be  able  with  no  loss  of  time  to  combine  his 
operations  with  those  of  the  left  wing,  and  be  free 
to  march  on  Brussels  next  morning,  or  pos- 
sibly the  same  evening.  He  concludes  by  telling 
Grouchy  that  he  has  no  reason  to  expect,  from 
reports  to  hand,  that  the  Prussians  will  be  able  to 
oppose  to  him  more  than  40,000  men. 

These  movements  Grouchy  proceeded  to  effect, 
the  Emperor  himself  with  the  Guard  coming  up 
to  Fleurus  before  one  o'clock,  and  the  left  wing  was 
promptly  formed  in  order  of  battle,  in  accordance 
with  Napoleon's  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy 
wherever  he  should  find  him. 

The  6th  corps  (Lobau),  numbering  rather  more 
than  10,000  men,  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
neglected  in  Napoleon's  orders.  It  had  bivouacked 
the  evening  before  close  to  Charleroi,  and,  indeed, 
was  not  across  the  river.  It  was  allowed  to  remain 
there  throughout  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  no 
orders  for  its  advance  being  despatched  till  the 
battle  of  Ligny  had  actually  begun.  Eventually 
it  was  directed  to  move  to  the  support  of  Napoleon, 
but  only  arrived  on  the  field  as  the  battle  was 
ending,  and  it  took  no  active  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. Thus  Napoleon,  apparently  with  delibera- 
tion, refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
10,000  men,  whose  prompt  interposition  at  a 
critical  moment  might  have  been  of  inestimable 
value.     It  is  even  stated  by  Charras  that  Lobau 
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was  left  a  discretion  as  to  which  wing  of  the 
army  he  should  follow,  though  eventually  in- 
structed to  attach  himself  to  the  right  and  centre. 

Several  inferences  maybe  drawn  from  Napoleon's 
conduct  in  respect  to  this  corps.  Taken  together 
with  the  statement  to  Grouchy,  that  the  Prussians 
could  not  oppose  to  the  French  more  than  40,000 
men,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
Napoleon,  being  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  which  he  was  about  to  meet,  neglected  to 
bring  up  Lobau  because  he  supposed  he  would 
have  no  use  for  him,  or  that,  as  is  more  probable, 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  army  was  engaged 
against  the  allies,  the  Emperor  may  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  retain  a  reserve  of  10,000  fresh  troops 
which  he  might  employ  as  occasion  should  direct, 
in  case  of  disaster  on  either  wing.  Further  allusion 
will  be  made  to  this  matter  in  discussing  the  battle 
of  Ligny  itself;  for  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  throughout  the  morning  of  the  i6th  the 
6th  corps  was  in  bivouac  near  Charleroi. 

IV. 

The  movements  of  the  left  wing,  under  Ney,  now 
demand  attention,  and  with  them  considerable  con- 
troversy is  associated. 

After  conducting  the  operations  of  his  wing 
until  the  close  of  the  15th,  the  Marshal  returned 
to  the  Emperor's  headquarters,  where,  over  supper, 
a  lengthy  interview  took  place.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  tenor  of  Napoleon's   earlier 
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verbal  instructions  as  to  the  occupation  of  Quatre 
Bras,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ney  reported  at 
this  interview  what  he  had  actually  done — that 
Quatre  Bras  had  not  been  occupied — that  only  his 
advance  columns  had  got  as  far  as  Frasne,  and 
that  D'Erlon  was  scarcely  yet  across  the  river.  If 
Grouchy  was  present  at  this  interview,  this  must 
be  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers  when  he  says 
that  he  had  himself  heard  Napoleon  *  "  blame  Ney 
for  having  suspended  the  movement  of  his  troops 
upon  the  15th,  instead  of  keeping  himself  to  the 
execution,  pure  and  simple,  of  his  instructions, 
which  ordered  him  to  march  on  Quatre  Bras." 
None  the  less  the  blame,  if  blame  there  was,  can- 
not have  been  very  severe,  nor  can  it  have  inter- 
rupted the  friendly  relations  existing  between  Ney 
and  his  master.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Napoleon 
gave  the  Marshal  an  outline  of  the  operations  he 
proposed  for  the  day  which  was  about  to  dawn, 
for  upon  his  departure  we  find  Ney  conferring  with 
Reille  at  Gosselies,  and  ordering  him  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  get  his  troops  together  at 
Frasne.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  Napoleon's  instructions.  No  written 
instructions  reached  Ney  till  after  10  A.M.,  and  it 
was  not  till  an  hour  later  that  Reille  actually 
moved  forward  from  Gosselies.  We  have  there- 
fore to  consider  whether,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
written  instructions,  Ney  was  fulfilling  his  duty  in 

*  Observations   by   Grouchy  on    Gourgand's    Narrative   (Phila- 
delphia, 1818). 
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remaining    quiescent    during   the   early   morning 
hours  of  the  i6th. 

If,  throughout  this  campaign,  nothing  more  was 
expected  from  such  commanders  as  Ney  and 
Grouchy  than  a  blind  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
their  instructions,  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
justify  in  the  main  their  entire  course  of  action  ; 
but,  as  has  been  said.  Napoleon  looked  to  his 
immediate  subordinates  for  co-operation  as  much 
as  for  obedience.  He  took  them  very  completely 
into  his  confidence,  explained  to  them  his  hopes 
and  projects  in  terms  very  different  from  those 
of  peremptory  command,  and  expected,  and  had 
much  right  to  expect,  as  full  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  as  of  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  Assuming 
that  a  certain  latitude  was  allowed  to  Ney  over 
and  beyond  his  formal  orders,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that,  even  on  abstract  grounds,  the  Marshal 
was  justified  in  adopting  a  course  of  inaction 
from  sunrise  until  eleven  o'clock  A.M.  For  there 
was  definite  work  to  be  done,  left  over  from 
the  day  before,  to  which  the  instructions  of  the 
day  before,  in  the  absence  of  others,  clearly 
applied,  and  this  work  was  to  collect  the  tardy 
corps  of  D'Erlon,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  support  of 
Reille.  Here  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
orders.  Every  order  given  to  D'Erlon  on  the  day 
before  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  keep  close 
to  Reille,  "  vous  prendrez  des  positions  qui  vous 
rapprocheront  de  Reille — pour  appuyer  Reille  et  le 
seconder   dans   ses   ope'rations — Vintention   est  que 
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vous  ralliez  voire  corps  .  .  .  pour  joindre  /e  2'"^ 
corps,  dapres  les  ordres  que  vous  donnera  M.  le 
Marechal,  prince  de  la  Moskoiva  "  (Ney). 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  these  precise 
orders  had  not  been  carried  out.  We  left  the  ist 
corps  at  Marchiennes,  upon  the  Sambre.  There 
it  remained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  iSth, 
three  of  its  divisions  bivouacking  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  but  one  division,  at  evening  time, 
had  not  yet  come  up,  and  so  was  not  across  the 
Sambre  that  day. 

The  work  of  Ney,  therefore,  was  clear.  If  there 
were  no  fresh  instructions  from  the  Emperor,  there 
were  the  incompleted  instructions  of  the  day  before 
to  fulfil. 

The  first  communication  which  passed  between 
Napoleon  and  Ney  shows  the  anxiety  of  the 
former  upon  this  very  matter.  He  wishes  to  know 
"  if  the  first  corps  has  operated  its  movement,  and 
what  is  this  morning  the  exact  position  of  the  ist 
and  2nd  Corps  d'Arnie'e."  The  Emperor  had  to 
learn  that,  far  from  seconding,  supporting,  or  join- 
ing Rcille,  at  6  A.M.  in  the  morning  the  whole  of 
the  1st  corps  was  not  yet  across  the  river,  and  no 
part  of  it  was  more  than  a  short  march  in  advance 
of  Marchiennes.  There  is  no  intention  here  of 
fixing  upon  Ney  the  original  backwardness  of  this 
corps.  His  responsibilities  did  not  begin  till  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  but  from  that 
moment  he  was  bound  to  use  every  effort  to  con- 
solidate his  force,  for  as  long  as  it  was  disunited  it 
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was  ineffective  for  the  full  execution  of  the  task 
assigned  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
Ney's  inaction  to  any  natural  dilatoriness  or  want 
of  energy.     We  may  presume  that  he  was  acting 
on  general  principles,  and  must  look  at  each  part 
of  his  conduct  in  relation   to  the  whole.     Upon 
the    1 6th,    while    the    battle    of  Quatre    Bras  was 
in  progress,  in  spite  of  precise  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  Ney  proposed  to  keep  half  his  available 
force  in  reserve  at  Frasnes.     It  may  therefore  be 
inferred,  with   very  considerable  probability,  that 
throughout   there  was  a   deliberate    intention    on 
Ney's   part   to   keep   the    ist   corps   well    in    the 
rear,  in   order  that  it  might  act  as  a  reserve  to 
his   wing,    ready   to    support   him    in    the    event 
of  disaster  to  the   2nd   corps.     In   his  judgment 
such  a  course  was  safe  and  prudent.     It  was  such 
a  course  as  Napoleon  himself  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  6th  corps.     We  must  not  quarrel  with  Ney 
for  having  a  judgment  of  his  own.     It  has  been 
specially  claimed  for  Napoleon's  generals  that  they 
were  expected  to  co-operate  with  their  master,  not 
merely  to  obey  blindly.     But  when   Ney,  on  his 
own  judgment,  ventured   deliberately  to  follow  a 
course  opposed  to  his  instructions  from  head-quar- 
ters, it  is  certainly  not  unfair  that  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  any  ill 
effects  which  followed  from  such  a  determination. 

The  first  instructions  of  the   i6th  sent  to  Ney 
from    head-quarters   have    already   been    alluded 
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to.  They  evince  Napoleon's  anxiety  to  know 
exactly  how  it  stood  with  the  ist  corps.  In 
this  first  letter,  which  arrived  about  6  A.M.,  there 
is,  it  is  true,  no  word  about  Ouatre  Bras,  no 
suggestion  that  it  is  to  be  occupied  immediately, 
much  less  any  precise  orders  to  that  effect.  But 
then  in  this  letter  there  are  no  orders  at  all.  It  is 
a  letter  conveying  and  demanding  information. 
Ney  is  told  that  Kellermann's  cavalry  has  been 
directed  on  his  wing,  and  is  asked  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  position  of  his  own  force ;  and 
the  answer  to  the  question,  why  no  definite  in- 
structions were  given  to  seize  Quatre  Bras,  is 
that  Napoleon  wanted  definite  information  before 
he  could  issue  definite  instructions. 

Early  in  the  morning  Napoleon  wrote  a  letter 
to  Ney,  similar  in  character  to  the  letter  to 
Grouchy  already  referred  to.  In  this  letter  the 
Emperor  is  extremely  confidential ;  he  details  his 
own  plans  and  the  instructions  given  to  Grouchy, 
declares  his  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  and 
clearing  the  road  as  far  as  Gembloux.  There, 
according  to  events,  he  will  decide  upon  his 
future  course.  Ney  is  to  be  ready  to  march  on 
Brussels  the  moment  Napoleon's  decision  has 
been  arrived  at.  He  may  even  arrive  at  Brussels 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  To  effect  this 
purpose  Ney  is  to  dispose  his  troops  in  front 
of  and  around  Ouatre  Bras,  extending  a  division 
to  Marbais  to  be  in  touch  with  the  battle  on  the 
right,  and    these  dispositions  arc  to   be  so  made 
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"that  at  the  first  order,  your  eight  divisions  can 
march  rapidly  and  without  obstacle  to  Brussels." 

Following  immediately  upon  this  letter  came 
the  formal  orders  from  Soult,  in  which  he  is 
instructed  to  take  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  It 
is  clear  from  the  tone  of  these  orders  that  little 
resistance  was  looked  for  from  the  side  of  Brussels, 
and  that  the  movements  of  the  i6th,  as  far  as 
the  left  wing  at  any  rate  w^s  concerned,  were 
expected  to  be  as  leisurely  /  and  unopposed  as 
these  of  the  day  before.  But  it  was  not  long 
.;  before  news  reached  head-quarters  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Soult  had  heard  of  masses  of  troops 
I  on  the  side  of  Quatre  Bras.  He  therefore  writes 
again  to  Ney  with  supplementary  instructions 
"  Reunite  the  corps  of  Counts  Reille  and  D'Erlon, 
.  and  that  of  the  Count  of  Valmy  (Kellermann), 
who  is  this  instant  starting  to  join  you  ;  v/ith 
these  you  should  beat  and  destroy  any  hostile 
forces  which  may  present  themselves."  How 
far  Ney  was  from  carrying  out  these  instructions 
is  seen  in  the  orders  of  the  following  day.  In 
them  Soult  was  instructed  to  say,  "  The  Emperor 
has  seen  with  pain  that  you  did  not  yesterday 
reunite  the  divisions.  They  acted  in  isolation, 
and  consequently  you  suffered  losses.  If  the 
corps  of  D'Erlon  and  Reille  had  acted  together, 
not  an  Englishman  of  the  force  which  attacked 
you  would  have  escaped." 

Ney's  first  duty,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 6th,  was  to  hasten  the  progress  of  D'Erlon's 
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dilatory  corps,  and  to  join  it  to  the  corps  of  Reille, 
but  throughout  the  day  the  two  corps  remained 
disunited,  with  consequences  disastrous  to  both 
wings  of  the  French  army. 

Not  only  did  Ney  fail  to  consolidate  his  force, 
but  he  also  neglected  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  i6th.  Admittedly,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  occupy  it  at  any  time  up  to 
noon  or  one  o'clock,  for  Ney's  force,  if  combined, 
amounted  to  more  than  40,000  men,  while  the 
ground  was  held  only  by  a  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  divisions,  no  English  reinforcements 
beginning  to  arrive  till  after  two  o'clock. 

Various  considerations  may  be  put  forward  to 
account  for  this.  First  of  all,  the  Marshal  was 
assuredly  unaware  how  small  was  the  force  in  oc- 
cupation of  Quatre  Bras,  for,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  it  was  difficult  to  gain  precise 
intelligence,  or  to  form  accurate  estimates.  More- 
over, he  had  not  merely  to  reckon  with  the  enemy 
actually  upon  the  ground,  but  with  those  hostile 
forces  which  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Wellington,  he  knew,  was  rapidly  concentrating 
his  army,  and  the  French  left  wing  was  in  danger 
of  being  confronted  at  any  time  by  80,000  men. 
Caution,  therefore,  was  the  first  essential  in  face 
of  such  a  possibility,  for  it  was  only  by  extreme 
caution  that  40,000  men  could  manoeuvre  to  any 
advantage  in  face  of  double  their  numbers. 

In  the  second  place,  Ney's  own  force  actually 
in  hand  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  was  made 
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to  appear  on  paper.  Not  only  was  the  ist  corps 
far  behind,  but  one  division  of  the  2nd — that  of 
Girard — had  been  detached  from  the  left  wing, 
and  was  operating  in  support  of  Grouchy  near 
Fleurus.  Reille's  corps  was  thus  weakened  for 
Ney's  purposes  by  about  5000  men,  and  so,  instead 
of  40,000,  he  had  not,  in  the  absence  of  D'Erlon 
and  Girard,  25,000  men  available  for  an  immediate 
advance. 

Again,  an  immediate  movement  on  Ouatre  Bras 
would,  as  the  map  plainly  shows,  throw  Ney  con- 
siderably to  the  front  of  the  main  army  ;  but  it 
was  an  essential  principle  of  the  general  scheme 
of  operations,  that  the  two  wings  should  advance 
simultaneously,  and  should  keep  as  far  as  possible 
la  ineme  hauteur.  Hence  it  is  urged  by  Clause- 
witz  and  others,  that  Ney  was  right  in  timing 
his  forward  movement  to  keep  pace  with  that  of 
Napoleon,  and  that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
inexcusable  rashness  to  outstrip  the  movement  of 
the  main  army.  "  Ordered  as  he  was  to  advance 
tete  baissee  along  one  road,  could  he  tell  whether, 
when  at  last  he  raised  his  head  and  eyes,  he  would 
not  find  himself  outflanked  by  hostile  columns  on 
the  right,  and  above  all  on  the  left,  and  pinned  to 
the  ground  he  stood  on  .-'  .  .  .  What  general  has 
ever  been  asked  to  advance  with  40,000  men  along 
a  single  road  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's 
forces  ? "  * 

Forcible  as    these   considerations   are,  they  do 

*  Feldzugvofi  1815.     Kap.  36. 
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not  excuse  Ney.  The  quotation  from  Clausewitz 
ends  with  a  question  which  is  almost  in  the  form 
of  a  challenge.  Both  question  and  challenge  are 
met  by  a  reference  to  Ney's  instructions.  He  was 
ordered  to  advance  on  and  beyond  Quatre  Bras 
with  the  force  entrusted  to  him,  and  events  were 
soon  to  prove  that,  had  he  concentrated  his  corps, 
and  obeyed  his  orders,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
face  these  problematical  dangers.  When,  as  has 
been  said,  he  assumed  the  right  to  an  independent 
judgment,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  its 
consequences,  and  if  those  consequences  were  dis- 
astrous, the  blame  must  in  justice  fall  upon  him. 

V. 

The  formal  instructions  to  Marshal  Ney,  to 
which  allusions  have  been  made,  were  as  follows  : — 

"CiTARLEROl,  i6thjune  1815. 

"  M.  LE  Mar£chal, — The  Emperor  orders  you 
to  put  in  movement  the  2nd  and  ist  Corps  d^Armee, 
as  well  as  the  3rd  Cavalry  Corps,  which  has  been 
put  at  your  disposal,  in  order  to  direct  them  upon 
the  intersection  of  the  roads  called  Lcs  Trois  Bras 
(Quatre  Bras),  where  you  will  cause  them  to  take 
position.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  desires,  if  there  is  no 
obstacle,that  you  should  establish  one  division  with 
cavalry  at  Genappe,  and  he  orders  you  to  carry 
another  division  towards  {dii  cot^  de)  Marbais.  .  .  . 

"Due  DE  Dalmatie." 
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Ney's  dispositions,  however,  were  by  no  means 
such  as  were  prescribed.  Reille  was  still  at 
Gosselies  at  10.15  A.M.,  for  he  wrote  to  Ney  from 
that  place,  announcing  that  information  had 
arrived  to  the  effect  that  the  Prussians  were 
forming  at  St  Amand,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
he  should  postpone  his  own  movement  until  the 
receipt  of  further  orders.  It  was  not  till  nearly 
noon  that  the  2nd  corps  left  Gosselies,  and  in  due 
course  it  was  formed  up  for  action  at  Quatre 
Bras. 

The  1st  corps  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marchiennes  and  the  river  at  1 1  A.M.  According 
to  D'Erlon's  own  statement,  it  was  not  till  between 
II  and  12  A.M.  that  he  received  his  marching 
orders — namely  to  take  position  at  Frasnes,  with 
three  of  his  four  divisions,  and  to  direct  the  fourth 
on  Marbais.  D'Erlon  was  engaged  in  executing 
this  movement  when  the  battle  began  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  he  reached  Frasnes  about  5  P.M. 

KellermanrTs" dragoons  were  posted  at  Frasnes 
and  Liberchies,  where  also  were  the  divisions  of  the 
Guard  commanded  by  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  and 
Colbert. 

Thus,  at  2  P.M.,  at  which  hour  the  engagement 
at  Quatre  Bras  began,  Ney  had  only  Reille's  three 
divisions  in  position.  The  bulk  of  his  force  was  in 
reserve  at  Frasnes,  or  engaged  in  marching  on  that 
point,  and  this  notwithstanding  his  precise  instruc- 
tions to  "  reunite  the  corps  of  D'Erlon,  Reille,  and 
that  of  the  Count  de  Valmy  (Kellermann)." 
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VI. 

"  I  have  adopted  as  a  general  principle  of  this 
campaign  the  division  of  my  army  into  two  wings 
and  a  reserve."  In  conformity  with  this  announce- 
ment, made  to  Ney  in  his  morning  letter  of  the 
i6th,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Marshal  Grouchy  invest- 
ing him  with  the  command  of  the  right  wing, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  3rd  and  4th  corps, 
and  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  Pajol,  Milhaud,  and 
Excelmans. 

The  6th  corps  and  the  Guard  made  up  the 
reserve,  which  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  reserve  formed 
the  centre  of  the  army,  and  was  so  disposed  as  to 
be  able  to  support  the  operations  of  either  wing, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  could  also  be 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  detached  from 
either  wing,  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  left  wing  numbered  about  40,000  men, 
the  right  wing  nearly  50,000,  the  reserve  rather 
more  than  29,000  men. 

Such  being  the  general  principle  underlying 
Napoleon's  dispositions,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  particular  plan  of  operations  which  the 
Emperor  sketched  out  for  the  day  of  the  i6th, 
for  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  recognise  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  general  plan  govern- 
ing the  campaign  as  a  whole,  and  the  particular 
plan  governing  the  operations  of  a  single  day.* 

*  The  failure  to  recognise  this  distinction  invalidates  the  argu- 
ment which  Clausewitz  applies  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  distinction  which  it  is 
essential  to  have  in  mind.  The  march  of  events 
upon  the  morning  of  the  i6th  was  destined  to 
produce  important  modifications  in  the  scheme 
of  operations  as  originally  laid  down  for  the  day, 
so  that  in  the  morning  we  see  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions issued  to  meet  the  situation  as  Napoleon 
conceived  it  in  theory ;  in  the  afternoon  the  dis- 
positions and  instructions  were  based  on  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  as  learned  from  practical  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

It  is  from  the  morning  letters  to  Ney  and 
Grouchy  that  we  are  able  to  grasp  Napoleon's 
first  ideas  of  the  situation  which  confronted  him. 

In  the  letters  to  Ney,  Napoleon  informs  the 
Marshal  of  his  intention  to  attack  the  Prussians 
if  he  meets  with  them,  and  to  explore  the  road  as 
far  as  Gembloux.  This  done,  he  will  decide  upon 
his  future  movement,  and  the  instant  his  decision 
is  made,  Ney  is  to  be  ready  to  march  on  Brussels. 
"  I  will  support  you  with  the  Guard,  which  will  be 
at  Fleurus  or  Sombref,  and  should  wish  to  reach 
Brussels  to-morrow  morning."  Therefore  (do?tc) 
Ney  was  to  dispose  his  troops  partly  in  front  of 
Quatre  Bras  at  Genappe,  partly  around  that  point, 
and  partly  at  Marbais,  a  point  midway  between 
Quatre  Bras  and  Sombref.  The  object  of  placing 
j  a  division  at  Marbais,  as  Soult  makes  clear  to  the 
Marshal,  was  that  it  might  be  ready  to  support 
either  Grouchy  at  Sombref  or  Ney  himself  at 
Quatre  Bras  according  to  circumstances,  and  to 
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explore  the  roads  in  all  directions,  but  particularly 
in  the  directions  of  Gembloux  and  Wavre. 

The  letter  to  Grouchy  instructs  him  to  march 
with  the  right  wing  to  Sombref.  "  If  the  enemy 
is  at  Sombref,  I  wish  to  attack  him.  I  even  wish 
to  attack  him  at  Gembloux,  and  to  seize  that 
position,  my  intention  being,  after  making  myself 
acquainted  with  these  two  positions,  to  march  this 
night  and  operate  with  my  left  wing  against  the 
English.  Lose  not  a  moment  therefore.  .  .  . 
Communicate  constantly  with  Gerard,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  attacking  Sombref, 
if  it  be  necessary.  .  .  .  All  the  information  which 
I  have  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Prussians  cannot 
oppose  to  us  more  than  40,000  men. 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  made  yourself  master 
of  Sombref,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  forward 
an  advance  guard  to  Gembloux  to  reconnoitre 
all  the  roads  which  converge  on  Sombref,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  will  establish  your  com- 
munications with  Marshal  Ney." 

The  first  point  to  which  these  letters  draw  our 
attention  is  Napoleon's  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  Prussian  army.  He  proposes  to  attack  the 
Prussians  "  if  he  meets  with  them."  He  an- 
ticipates no  difficulty  in  occupying  Sombref — 
indeed,  his  objective  point  is  rather  Gembloux 
than  Sombref.  Evidently,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Prussians  were  far  from  being  fully  concentrated. 
If  Ziethen  from  Charleroi  were  supported  by 
Pirch  from  Namur,  that  was  about  the  extent  of 
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the  force  which  Blucher  would  have  to  oppose  to 
him,  and  so  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  to 
deal  only  with  some  40,000  men,  against  whom, 
using  Grouchy's  force  alone,  he  could  place  50,000 
in  the  field. 

He  is  also  quite  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army.  No  resistance  to  Ney 
at  Ouatre  Bras  is  expected.  The  march  on 
Brussels  would  be  unimpeded,  for  the  Emperor 
proposes  to  arrive  there  "to-morrow  morning." 
The  results  of  the  i6th,  according  to  Napoleon's 
ideas  in  the  morning,  would  be  the  occupation  of 
Genappe,  Quatre  Bras,  Gembloux,  and  Sombref, 
the  overthrow  of  such  Prussian  corps  as  had 
effected  a  concentration,  and  the  disappearance  of 
all  obstacles  to  an  uninterrupted  march  on  Brussels. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  was  tran- 
scribing these  confident  anticipations  to  his  lieu- 
tenants, Blucher  was  rapidly  concentrating  three- 
fourths  of  his  army  at  and  about  Sombref,  and 
Anglo-Dutch  troops  to  the  number  of  25,000  men 
were  pressing  hastily  on  Ouatre  Bras  to  support 
Prince  Bernhard  in  the  defence  of  that  position. 

Conclusions  very  unfavourable  to  Napoleon 
have  often  been  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  his 
intentions  with  the  true  facts  of  the  situation.  He 
is  accused  of  exhibiting  arrogant  self-confidence 
in  combination  with  an  almost  wilful  self-deception. 
But  the  case  is  capable  of  quite  another  interpreta- 
tion, for  the  contention  is,  to  say  the  least,  tenable, 
that  on   general  principles   of  strategy  his  judg- 
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ment  of  the  situation  was  a  correct  one.  That 
judgment  was  based  upon  knowledge  which  in  the 
main  was  accurate.  He  knew  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army  was  by  no  means  com- 
plete, and  on  general  principles  he  was  justified 
in  assuming  that  Gembloux,  or  even  Wavre,  was 
the  point  on  which  that  concentration  would  be 
made.  Gembloux  was  nearer  to  Namur  than 
Sombref,  and  was  nearer  for  Biilow  in  his  march 
from  Liege.  In  fact,  while  concentration  at 
Sombref  was  sure  to  be  partial,  at  Gembloux  it 
might  have  been  complete.  He  also  knew  that 
Wellington  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  concentrated  at  all.  His  own  arrangements 
excluded  the  possibility  of  any  effective  support 
being  at  present  given  by  Wellington  to  Bliicher 
or  by  Bliicher  to  Wellington,  and  therefore,  in 
Napoleon's  opinion,  it  would  be  the  height  of  im- 
prudence in  either  of  the  allied  commanders  to 
risk  a  general  engagement  upon  that  day.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  play  into  his  hands — for  he 
could  oppose  to  the  Prussians  on  the  one  hand 
a  force  which,  even  if  inferior  in  numbers,  was 
yet,  by  superiority  in  military  qualities,  capable  of 
inflicting  upon  them  a  severe  defeat,  while  on  his 
left  wing  Ney  could  certainly  hold  in  check,  if  not 
entirely  overthrow,  any  force  which  Wellington,  in 
the  backward  state  of  his  concentration,  might  be 
able  to  put  into  the  field.  Could  he  suppose,  in 
default  of  actual  observation,  that  his  enemies 
would   thus  play  his  game  for  him  ?     But  even  if 
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they  did,  his  general  plan  for  the  day  was  not 
thereby  invalidated.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  it 
would  still  hold  good  in  spite  of  the  altered  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  result  would  be  more  decisive 
than  he  had  at  first  ventured  to  anticipate.  In- 
stead of  merely  inflicting  a  check  upon  his  adver- 
saries, the  chance  would  be  offered  him  of  disposing 
of  them  both  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

It  was  about  lo  A.M.  when  Napoleon  began  to 
entertain  suspicions  that  his  movements  for  the 
day  would  not  be  so  uninterrupted  as  he  had  at 
first  supposed.  At  that  hour  he  learned  "  that  the 
enemy  was  displaying  masses  of  troops  on  the  side 
of  Quatre  Bras,"  and  it  was  then  that  he  impera- 
tively ordered  Ney  to  unite  his  corps,  and  with  his 
forces  thus  consolidated,  to  beat  and  destroy  all  the 
hostile  forces  which  might  display  themselves.  He 
then  proceeded  in  person  to  Fleurus,  and  upon 
his  arrival  he  learned  that  the  Prussians,  according 
to  all  appearances,  were  taking  position  in  force 
with  a  view  to  a  general  engagement.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  credit  these  reports,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  himself  inspected  the  Prussian  position 
that  he  was  convinced  of  Blucher's  intention  to 
stand  and  fight.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  a 
windmill  a  little  in  front  of  the  town  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  it  taught  him  in  a  moment  all  that  he 
needed  to  know.  Instead  of  40,000  men,  he  saw 
before  him  three-fourths  of  Blucher's  force.  From 
its    extended   line   he   could    read    the    Prussian 
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general's  intention  of  reaching  forward  one  hand 
to  Wellington  upon  his  right,  and  the  other  to 
Blilow  coming  up  upon  his  left.  Convinced  that 
neither  Wellington  nor  Blilow  could  render  any 
assistance,  Napoleon  at  once  formulated  his  plans, 
so  as  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  advantage  from 
the  imprudence  of  his  adversary,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  which  he  now  developed  was  of  a  character 
to  result  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Prussian 
army. 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  this  plan, 
which  was  to  govern  the  operations  of  the  French 
army  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Napoleon's  earlier  schemes,  communicated  in  the 
morning  to  Grouchy  and  to  Ney,  may  be  dismissed 
from  our  minds,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  still 
partially  applicable  to  the  new  situation.  His 
movements,  far  from  being  entirely  dislocated  by 
Bliicher's  unexpected  demonstration  in  force,  were 
only  rendered  the  more  vigorous  and  the  more 
decisive,  and  with  marvellous  skill  he  adapted 
all  the  essential  features  of  his  original  design  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  unlooked-for  opportunity 
which  was  now  before  him.  Bliicher,  as  Napoleon 
expressed  it,  was  "  taken  en  flagrant  ddit^'  and  it 
only  remained  to  mete  out  to  him  the  punishment 
due  to  his  rashness  and  temerity. 

With  the  Prussians  in  force  before  him,  and  with 
masses  of  troops  displaying  themselves  at  Quatre 
Bras,  there  was  no  longer  a  question  of  occupying, 
practically   without   resistance,    Quatre    Bras    and 
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Genappe  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sombref  and 
Gembloux  on  the  other.  Manceuvres  were  to  give 
place  to  action,  and  the  problem  before  Napoleon 
was  how  to  make  action  most  decisive  against  one, 
if  not  both,  of  the  enemies  he  was  about  to 
meet. 

The  first  essential  was  to  prevent  the  allied 
armies  from  rendering  each  other  any  support. 
For  this  purpose  his  original  plan  was  still  efficient. 
The  left  wing  would  hold  Wellington  in  check  at 
Ouatre  Bras,  while  the  right  and  the  reserve  would 
contain  Bliicher.  The  division  which  Ney  had 
been  ordered  to  post  at  Marbais  would  not  only 
intervene  directly  between  the  allies,  but  could  be 
utilised  with  crushing  effect  against  one  or  other 
of  them,  as  circumstances  might  direct. 

All  anxiety  on  the  score  of  a  junction  between 
the  allies  being  removed,  it  remained  to  determine, 
should  it  prove  impossible  to  secure  a  decisive 
triumph  on  both  wings,  against  which  of  the 
opposing  armies  the  main  effort  was  to  be  directed. 
Every  consideration  pointed  to  the  Prussian  army 
as  the  true  point  of  attack.  Any  conspicuous 
success  gained  against  the  90,000  men  then  on  the 
ground  would  involve  the  demoralisation  of  the 
whole  Prussian  contingent  ;  it  would  retire  in  con- 
fusion upon  its  base,  thus  separating  itself,  with 
every  step  in  retreat,  further  and  further  from  its 
ally  ;  nor,  even  when  reinforced  by  Billow's  addi- 
tional 30,000  men,  would  it  be  in  a  position  for 
several  days  to  assume  an  offensive  attitude,  and 
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in  the  meantime  Napoleon  could  dispose  of 
Wellington  at  his  leisure. 

Moreover,  the  very  dispositions  of  the  Prus- 
sians, in  order  of  battle,  exposed  them  to  such 
a  defeat  as  that  upon  which  Napoleon  calculated  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Wellington  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  troops  could  possibly  be  on  the  ground  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  any  success  gained  over  him  then 
could  only  be  of  a  partial  and  indecisive  character. 

The  main  idea,  therefore,  in  Napoleon's  mind  in 
drawing  up  his  plans  for  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th 
was  this,  that  the  main  business  of  the  day  rested 
with  him  and  with  the  right  wing  at  Ligny, 
Sombref,  and  St  Amand,  while  the  duty  of  Ney  was 
first  to  contain  Wellington,  and  then  to  second 
Napoleon's  operations  against  Blucher. 

It  was  this  main  idea  that  Ney,  as  we  shall  see, 
entirely  failed  to  grasp. 

VII. 

The  Emperor's  plan  of  battle  against  Blucher 
was  governed  altogether  by  the  dispositions  of  the 
old  Marshal  himself.  These  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  was  at  Bry  while  the  Prussians  were 
being  placed  in  position,  and  expressed  to  Sir 
Henry  Hardingc  his  opinion  that  "  if  they  fight 
here,  they  will  be  damnably  mauled."  Exposed 
along  the  hill  slopes  to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,   their  superiority  in  numbers  was  likely 
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to  be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  Napoleon's 
superiority  both  in  skill  and  position.  The  Prus- 
sian army  had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with 
its  right  extending  as  far  as  Wagnelee,  its  centre 
at  Ligny,  and  its  left  reaching  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Sombref  to  Tongrines  and  Balatre. 
The  inferences  from  this  formation  clearly  were 
that  the  Prussian  right  were  endeavouring  to  keep 
open  the  communications  with  Wellington,  and 
that  the  Prussian  left  was  similarly  employed  in 
relation  to  Biilow  and  the  town  of  Namur.  If  this 
were  so,  the  left  could  take  no  very  vigorous  part 
in  the  coming  engagement,  for  its  operations  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  main  cJiaiissee  to  Namur.  It 
would  therefore  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  Prus- 
sian left  by  false  demonstrations,  while  the  main 
effort  was  directed  against  the  right  or  the  centre, 
or  both  simultaneously. 

Having  inferred  that  the  Prussian  left  might  be 
comparatively  neglected,  Napoleon  had  yet  to 
decide  whether  he  should  direct  his  full  force  upon 
the  right,  or  confine  himself  to  an  endeavour  to 
break  the  Prussian  centre.  Either  alternative 
offered  some  special  advantages.  By  attacking 
the  right,  he  would  be  drawing  nearer  to  his  own 
left  wing,  and,  moreover,  would,  if  successful,  be 
forcing  the  Prussians  away  from  their  allies.  By 
breaking  their  centre  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
roll  up  the  Prussian  army  upon  its  wings,  and  to 
effect  its  total    ruin.     The   fertile   genius   of  the 
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Emperor  was  equal  to  devising  a  combination 
which,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  secure  the 
advantages  of  both  these  courses.  His  plan  was 
to  demonstrate  in  strength  against  both  points, 
but  more  especially  against  the  right.  As  a  result, 
Blucher  would  detach  his  reserve  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  support  of  his  menaced  wing.  At 
the  favourable  moment  the  French  reserves  would 
be  launched  against  the  centre,  thus  denuded  of  its 
full  complement  of  defenders,  and  the  Prussian  line 
would  be  utterly  broken.  Simultaneously  with 
this  movement,  a  detachment  of  10,000,  or  even 
possibly  20,000  men,  would  arrive  from  Ney,  and 
would  take  the  Prussian  left  in  flank  and  rear ; 
penetrated  in  the  centre  and  outflanked  upon  the 
right,  general  confusion  would  overtake  the  whole 
army,  and  it  would  be,  if  not  annihilated,  at  least 
crippled  by  a  blow  from  which  it  would  take  long 
to  recover. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  conduct  of 
the  battle  of  Ligny.  It  remains  to  see  how  far 
he  was  able  to  execute  it. 

The  first  step  towards  its  execution  was  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  Ney.  To  this  end  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  Marshal,  dated  t'leurus,  2  P.M. 

"  The  intention  of  his  Majesty  is  that  you  should 
attack  what  troops  are  before  you,  and  that,  after 
having  vigorously  driven  them  in,  you  should  fall 
back  on  us,  in  order  to  assist  in  surrounding  the 
(Prussian)  corps,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken." 

At  3.15   P.M.   another   despatch  followed,  more 
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specific  in  its  terms,  and  much  more  vigorous  in  its 
language. 

"  At  this  moment  the  engagement  is  very  pro- 
nounced. His  Majesty  desires  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  should  manoeuvre  at  once,  so  as  to  en- 
velope the  enemy's  right,  and  fall  a  bras  raccourcis, 
upon  his  rear.  This  army  is  lost  if  you  act  with 
vigour.     The  fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands. 

"So  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  execute  the  move- 
ment which  the  Emperor  orders,  and  direct  your- 
self upon  the  heights  of  Bry,  and  St  Amand  to 
assist  in  a  victory  perhaps  decisive.  The  enemy 
is  taken  en  flagrant  delit  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  seeking  to  form  a  junction  with  the  English." 

In  the  meantime  the  French  army  was  formed 
up  for  the  attack.  In  front  of  St  Amand  were 
posted  the  three  divisions  of  Vandamme's  3rd 
corps.  Girard's  division  was  in  reserve,  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  3rd  corps  (Domon)  upon  the  left. 

The  three  divisions  of  Gerard's  4th  corps,  with 
its  cavalry  (Maurin),  were  in  front  of  Ligny. 

Grouchy,  with  Pajol's  and  Excelman's  cavalry 
— soon  to  be  supported  by  one  of  Gerard's 
divisions — observed  the  Prussian  left. 

The  Imperial  Guard,  with  Milhaud's  cuirassiers, 
were  in  rear  of  Gerard  and  Vandamme,  in  reserve, 
while  Lobau's  6th  corps  was  at  Charleroi,  from 
whence  it  was  ordered  to  move  on  Fleurus. 

The  total  French  force,  exclusive  of  Lobau,  was 
about  68,000.  The  Prussians  numbered  about 
20,000  more. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   BATTLES   OF   THE    i6TH. 

I.  The  Battle  of  Ligny— H.  The  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras— HI. 
Napoleon's  delay  in  beginning  battle  —  IV.  The  D'Erlon 
Episode — V.  Summary. 

I. 

The  battle  of  Ligny  began  about  half-past  two  in 
the  afternoon  and  lasted  until  after  nightfall. 

The  first  attack  was  by  Vandamme  upon  the 
village  of  St  Amand.  It  was  followed  within  half 
an  hour  by  Gerard's  attack  upon  the  village  of 
Ligny.  Throughout  the  afternoon  the  contest  for 
these  positions  was  carried  on  with  desperate  fury 
on  both  sides.  The  houses  both  in  Ligny  and  St 
Amand  were  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone,  and 
stood  each  in  its  own  little  plot  of  ground,  which 
contained  a  garden,  perhaps  an  orchard,  and  some 
out-buildings.  The  Prussians  had  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  every  means  of  defence.  From  crenel- 
lated walls,  from  every  window,  from  the  shelter  of 
each  bush  and  tree,  a  furious  fire  was  poured  in 
upon  the  advancing  French,  and  bloody  hand- 
to-hand    contests   went   on    in   the    streets.      As 

often  as  the  French  secured  possession  of  one  or 
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other  of  the  villag-es,  so  often  did  Bliicher  send  in 
reinforcements  to  drive  them  out  again,  and  in  this 
way,  as  Napoleon  had  foreseen,  his  reserves  were 
being  rapidly  exhausted. 

The  Emperor  on  his  side  as  resolutely  refrained 
from  putting  in  fresh  troops.  Gerard,  Vandamme, 
and  Girard  fully  understood  that  they  were  to 
expect  no  support  until  Napoleon  judged  the 
decisive  moment  to  have  arrived,  and  thus  it  is 
estimated  that,  after  three  hours'  fighting,  10,000 
fewer  troops  had  been  employed  on  the  French 
than  on  the  Prussian  side.  In  this  fact  lay  the 
real  secret  of  Napoleon's  ultimate  success,  and 
the  knowledge  that  Lobau  was  advancing  with 
10,000  additional  troops  gave  Napoleon  ample 
confidence  that  the  issue  would  be  favourable  to 
himself. 

In  the  meantime  Grouchy,  upon  the  French 
right,  was  engaging  Thielemann's  corps.  Here 
the  struggle  was  less  intense,  for  it  was  Grouchy's 
business  to  demonstrate  rather  than  to  attack  in 
earnest.  It  was  sufficient  if  he  continually  menaced 
Blucher's  communications  with  Namur,  for  as  long 
as  they  were  threatened  it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  upon  the  Prussian  left  wing  for  support  to 
the  right  and  centre. 

By  five  o'clock  all  Bliicher's  troops  were  engaged. 
Amand-la-Haye  was  in  the  hands  of  Girard,  but 
the  division  of  Pirch  and  the  cavalry  of  jUrgas 
were  now  joined  to  Ziethen's  division  in  an  en- 
deavour to  recover  it.   Vandamme  held  St  Amand, 
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though  hotly  pressed  by  superior  forces  :  Gerard 
was  in  possession  of  Ligny,  though  his  corps  had 
suffered  fearfully  in  the  struggle,  and  he  was 
desperately  in  need  of  succour. 

Napoleon  judged  the  crisis  to  have  arrived.  It 
was  now  5.30  P.M.  Moving  forward  the  guard 
from  their  station  in  front  of  Fleurus,  he  put  him- 
self at  their  head  and  directed  them  against  the 
Prussian  centre.  Scarcely  had  this  movement  of 
his  reserve  begun  than  it  was  arrested.  A  report 
from  Vandamme  informed  the  Emperor  that  a 
strange  corps  had  appeared  upon  his  left,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  take  him  en  revers.  In 
view  of  this  demonstration  it  was  essential  to  take 
instant  measures  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  advance  of  the  guard  in  force 
was  suspended. 

In  due  course  it  was  discovered  that  the  strange 
troops  upon  the  left  were  the  ist  corps  of  the 
French  army  under  Count  D'Erlon  advancing  to 
.  the  support  of  Napoleon. 

Apparently,  therefore,  Ney  had  fulfilled  his  in- 
structions. The  plan  of  battle  which  the  Emperor 
had  devised  was  answering  his  anticipations  point 
by  point.  The  violence  of  Girard's  and  Van- 
dammne's  attack  had  deceived  Bllicher  into  the 
supposition  that  his  right  was  the  vital  point :  his 
centre  had  been  weakened  to  strengthen  his  forces 
at  Wagnei^e  and  St  Amand — all  his  reserves  were 
now  employed  in  action,  and  this  was  the  moment 
when   his  centre  was  to   be  attacked  by  the  full 
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force  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  when  20,000 
fresh  troops  under  D'Erlon  were  about  to  take 
him  simultaneously  in  the  flank. 

But  this  was  precisely  the  moment  when  Napo- 
leon's star  began  to  wane. 

For  it  was  not  until  7.30  P.M.  that  he  learned 
definitely  that  the  strange  corps  was  D'Erlon's, 
and  not  a  reinforcement  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Blucher.  Consequently  the  suspended  move- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  not  resumed  until 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hours.  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  the  3rd  and  4th  corps  suffered  most 
severely  at  Ligny  and  St  Amand,  and  the  delay 
cost  Napoleon  several  thousand  men. 

At  7.30  the  day  would  soon  be  over,  and  instead 
of  four  hours  in  which  to  complete  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians,  scarcely  two  remained  before  dark- 
ness set  in  :  the  delay  therefore  rendered  the  vic- 
tory less  complete,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
enemy  less  vigorous.  But  more  important  still,  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  Ney's  instructions  that 
D'Erlon's  corps  was  advancing  to  the  field.  On 
the  contrary,  his  movement  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  them.  Before  the  ist  corps  had  time  to  render 
any  assistance  in  the  battle  in  progress  before  its 
eyes,  a  peremptory  order  from  Ney  at  Quatre 
Bras  recalled  it  to  his  side,  and  as  a  result  neither 
at  Ligny  nor  at  Quatre  Bras  did  it  fire  a  shot.  The 
fourth  section  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  this  deplorable  blunder  and  its 
consequences.     Here  it  can  only  be  noted  in  re- 
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gard    to    its    immediate    effects   upon    Napoleon's 
dispositions  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Ligny. 
At  the  moment  when  Vandamme  perceived  the 
unknown  corps  upon  his  flank,  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  resources.     Blucher  in  person  was  rallying 
the  scattered   division  of  Pirch,  which   had  been 
sent  to  the  support  of  Ziethen,  but  had  retired  be- 
fore the  furious  onslaught  of  the  French  infantry. 
One  of  Vandamme's  divisions  was  forced  to  give 
way,  and  St  Amand-le-Hameau  and   St  Amand- 
la-Haye   once   more   fell    into  the   hands   of  the 
Prussians.     Napoleon  therefore,  while  suspending 
the  general  advance  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  none 
the  less  moved  forward  Duhesmc  with  the  Young 
Guard  to  the  support  of  his  shattered  left.     This 
timely  reinforcement  re-established  the  battle  on 
that  wing.     Gerard  in  the  centre  in  the  meanwhile 
was  performing  prodigies  of  valour.     Alone  with 
his  two  divisions,  for  one  had  been  withdrawn  from 
him  to  the  support  of  Grouchy,  he  held  his  own 
against  twice  his  numbers,  and  still  clung  to  Ligny 
with    indomitable    tenacity.       At    last    the    time 
arrived  when  Napoleon  could  with  safety  advance 
his  reserves,  and  PViant's  and  Morand's  battalions 
of  the   Imperial  Guard  marched   straight  on   the 
Prussian  centre.    Weakened  as  it  was  by  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  brigades  to  the  right,  the  centre 
first  wavered  and  then  gave  way.     An  attempt  to 
turn  the  French  column  upon  its  flanks  was  frus- 
trated by  Milhaud's   cuirassiers.     Blucher,  at  last 
recognising  his  deception,  strained  every  nerve  to 
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re-establish  his  hne,  but  without  effect.  He  was 
himself  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  a  charge  of 
cavalry  passed  over  him,  only,  however,  with  the 
effect  of  inflicting  severe  bruises  upon  the  tough 
old  veteran.  The  French  Grenadiers  and  Chas- 
seurs soon  crowned  the  heights  of  Bry  and  Bussy 
upon  which  the  Prussians  had  stood  :  Vandamme 
debouched  from  St  Amand,  driving  the  Prussian 
right  before  him  :  Grouchy  met  with  equal  success 
against  Thielemann.  To  maintain  the  contest 
further  was  impossible,  for  the  Prussians  were  in 
retreat  throughout  the  length  of  their  line.  All 
that  remained  was  to  withdraw  in  as  good  order 
as  the  circumstances  permitted,  and  favoured  by 
the  darkness  which  had  now  set  in,  and  by  the 
blunder  which  had  robbed  Napoleon  of  his  rein- 
forcements from  Ney,  Bliicher  was  enabled  to 
retire  from  the  field  with  an  army  defeated  indeed 
and  exhausted,  but  none  the  less  capable,  when 
joined  by  the  absent  corps  of  Billow,  of  rendering 
a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign. 

II. — TJie  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 

The  action  at  Quatre  Bras  began  about  half-an- 
hour  before  the  battle  of  Ligny — that  is  to  say, 
about  two  o'clock  P.M. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ney  had  failed  to 
carry  out  his  repeated  instructions  to  reunite  the 
force  under  his  command.     D'Erlon  was  not  yet  at 
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Frasnes,  and  it  was  Ney's  intention,  when  he  arrived 
there,  to  keep  him  in  reserve  at  that  point.  Keller- 
mann's  dragoons  were  at  Frasnes  and  Liberchies, 
while  of  Reille's  four  divisions  of  infantry,  one,  that 
of  Girard,  had  been  witlidrawn  for  service  at  Ligny. 

Thus,  when  the  engagement  began,  Reille's  three 
divisions — Bachelu,  Foy,  and  Jerome,  with  Fire's 
cavalry,  alone  were  in  position  facing  the  enemy, 
and  even  of  these  Jerome  was  not  actually  in 
readiness  until  three  o'clock. 

The  part  which  had  been  assigned  to  Ney  was 
to  keep  Wellington  in  check,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
assistance  from  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  moving  to 
the  support  of  Blucher. 

But  in  view  of  the  backward  state  of  Welling- 
ton's organisation,  a  force  of  over  40,000  men  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  effect  this  purpose.     Ney,  j 
therefore,    with    a     part    of    his     force,    was     to 
manoeuvre  towards  his  right,  in  order  to  come  up  \ 
upon  the  Prussian  right  at  Ligny,  and  crown  the    \ 
victory  which  Napoleon  there  hoped  to  gain.     To   I 
accomplish  this  he  was  to  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  a 
brilliant   success   on    his   own  wing.     This  would 
come  later,  when  Napoleon,  having  overthrown  the 
Prussians,  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Ney,  as 
he  purposed  doing  at  the  first  opportunity.     To 
contain  Wellington  with  one  part  of  his  force,  and 
to  assist  the  Emperor  with  the   other,  would  be 
productive  of  results  which  might  prove  decisive 
of  the  campaign — results  more  far-reaching  than 
an  absolute  victory  over  the  Anglo-Dutch  army    j 
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could  entail.  "  It  may  be,"  said  Napoleon  to 
Gerard,  as  the  battle  of  Ligny  was  beginning, 
"  that  the  fate  of  the  war  will  be  decided  to-day. 
If  Ney  efficiently  executes  my  instructions,  not  a 
cannon  of  the  Prussian  army  will  escape.  It  is 
taken  e7i  flagrant  delit." 

With  such  views  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  the 
action  at  Quatre  Bras  began,  but  Ney  regarded 
his  task  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 

Ignorant  of  the  number  of  troops  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  be  able  to  bring  against  him, 
and  fully  aware  that  every  moment  the  number 
was  increasing,  Ney  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  He  kept  a  strong  reserve 
behind  him  in  case  of  need,  and  throughout  the 
engagement  he  was  more  intent  upon  his  own 
position  than  upon  the  position  of  the  Emperor  at 
Ligny.  For  this  there  is  much  excuse,  but  still 
the  results  of  the  i6th  were  far  less  decisive 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Quatre  Bras  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi  with  the 
main  road  from  Namur  to  Nivelles.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
former,  was  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  a  wood  which,  as 
well  as  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras,  was  held  by 
Perponcher's  division  of  Dutch- Belgians,  under 
Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar.  No  other 
troops — of  the  whole  of  Wellington's  army — were 
present  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  engagement 
began.     Ney  drew  up  two  of  Reille's  divisions — 
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those  of  Bachelu  and  Foy — on  each  side  of  the 
Brussels-Charleroi  road  in  such  a  manner  that  that 
road  bisected  his  centre.  They  were  supported  by 
Fire's  cavalry,  while  the  division  of  Jerome,  upon 
its  arrival,  took  position  on  the  right.  No  orders 
were  sent  to  Kellermann  to  bring  up  his  cavalry 
from  Frasnes  and  Liberchies  till  the  afternoon  was 
well  advanced. 

The  battle  of  Ouatre  Bras  was  a  series  of 
charges,  on  the  right  and  left,  for  the  possession 
of  the  Eois  de  Bossu  and  the  village  at  the  cross 
roads.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Dutch-Belgians, 
who,  though  only  9000  strong,  had  yet  held  these 
positions  undismayed  by  the  proximity  of  such 
vastly  superior  forces.  The  first  French  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Dutch-Belgians  alone, 
but  at  about  2.30,  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division 
began  to^'come  up,  and  throughout  the  afternoon 
reinforcements  of  English  and  Hanoverian  troops 
were  arriving.  This  arrival  in  isolated  detach- 
ments was,  however,  especially  at  first,  a  source  of 
great  danger  to  WeUington,  and  the  cause  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  very  severe  losses  which  his 
troops  suffered,  for  it  was  possible  for  the  French 
to  charge  the  English  regiments  while  they  were 
forming,  and  before  they  were  prepared  for  the 
attack — notably  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders,  two  companies  of  which  were 
pierced  by  the  French  lancers  and  overwhelmed 
while  in  the  act  of  falling-in.  Picton's  division 
was  largely  made  up  of  Highland  regiments,  the 
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3rd  battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  28th  High- 
land regiment,  and  the  ist  battalion  of  the  95th 
regiment,  composing  Kempt's  brigade,  forming 
I  the  English  left,  while  Pack's  brigade,  composed 
of  the  44th,  79th,  and  92nd  Highland  regiments, 
constituted  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  present  in  person  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  exposed  himself  fearlessly.  He 
was  for  a  considerable  period  with  his  staff  just  in 
front  of  the  92nd  regiment,  which  lined  the  ditch 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Namur  road  and  from 
that  spot  he  directed  the  movements  of  his  force 
and  watched  the  fierce  charges  of  the  French 
Cuirassiers.  One  such  charge  swept  the  ground 
on  which  he  had  been  standing  only  five  minutes 
before.  Picton's  division  was  in  turn  supported  by 
the  Brunswickers,  who  arrived  about  three  o'clock 
j  and  were  posted  on  the  left.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
■;    wick,  their  commander,  displayed  conspicuous  per- 

Isonal  gallantry,  but  fell,  pierced  by  a  musket  ball, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean- 
time repeated  charges  and  counter-charges  were 
being  made  upon  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  and  when- 
ever the  English  were  successful  in  expelling  the 
French  and  debouching  on  to  the  open  ground 
beyond,  they  were  met  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
French  cavalry  before  they  could  form,  and  were 
in  turn  driven  back.  Detachments  of  the  French 
cavalry  also  manoeuvred  round  the  wood  to  their 
left,  and  thus  were  in  position  to  charge  the  English 
the  moment  they  emerged  from  the  wood  upon  the 
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open  ground.  Affairs  were  in  a  critical  situation 
as  the  evening  wore  on,  for  the  French  had  gained 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  and  had  passed  beyond  it  to  the 
main  road.  It  was  now  that  the  EngHsh  Guards 
arrived,  having  marched  from  Enghien  since  3  A.M. 
that  morning.  They  immediately  formed  and 
forced  the  French  to  retire.  It  was  a  tremendous 
struggle — the  French  attempting  to  again  outflank 
the  English,  but  being  met  in  their  attempt  by  the 
3rd  battalion  of  the  Guards,  which  had  skirted  the 
wood  and  was  drawn  up  in  hollow  square  upon  its 
extreme  western  edge.  When  evening  closed  the 
cross  roads  and  the  wood  were  still  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  our  troops.  Upon  the  French  right  and 
English  left  the  fight  was  no  less  deadly.  Ney 
soon  discovered  that  his  dispositions  were  insuffi- 
cient to  effect  his  purpose — so  by  five  o'clock  he 
had  ordered  up  one  brigade  of  Kellermann's 
dragoons  from  Frasnes.  These  plunged  des- 
perately and  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  fight 
for  Quatre  Bras :  but  fresh  reinforcements  were 
now  arriving  to  the  Duke  in  quick  succession. 
Halkett's  brigade  and  Kielmansegge's  first  Hano- 
verians came  up  about  six  o'clock,  followed  by 
Cooke's  division  about  seven,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  French  were  outnumbered,  and  could  only  gain 
the  contested  positions  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops.  Such  support  was  momentarily  expected, 
for  Ney  had  already  despatched  orders  to  D'Erlon 
to  bring  up  the  ist  corps  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 
To  his  dismay  he  learned  that  the   ist  corps  had 
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been  turned  off  the  road  at  Frasnes  to  attach 
itself  to  Napoleon's  main  army  by  a  march  on 
Bry.  No  chance,  therefore,  remained  of  re-estab- 
lishing Kellermann's  dragoons,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  impetuosity  of  their  onset,  were 
repulsed  between  six  and  seven  P.M.  But  even  in 
this  repulse  we  can  trace  the  determined  obstinacy 
of  Ney  only  to  employ  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of 
'  the  troops  entrusted  to  him.  For  but  one  brigade 
of  Kellermann's  heavy  cavalry  had  been  ordered 
(  up  to  the  front.  The  other  brigades  were  still 
[  maintained  at  Frasnes  and  Liberchies.  Had 
Kellermann  been  in  force,  with  his  four  brigades 
together,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  French 
operations  on  their  right  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  even  without  the  support  of  D'Erlon's 
divisions.  As  it  was,  not  only  did  the  Bois  de 
Bossu  and  the  cross  roads  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  but  it  was  able  to 
occupy  an  advanced  position  beyond  Quatre  Bras 
— the  French,  when  darkness  set  in,  retiring  to 
Frasnes. 

Such  was  the  action  at  Quatre  Bras,  when  rather 
more  than  53,000  men  on  both  sides  were  engaged. 
Nearly  9000  in  all  fell  in  the  battle,  or  about  one 
;  in  six.  Wellington  had  collected  altogether  upon 
\  the  field  about  31,000  men — not  one-third  of  his 
total  available  force ;  and  the  bulk  of  these  had 
arrived  in  detachments  as  the  engagement  pro- 
ceeded, peculiarly  exposed  to  disaster  while  in 
process  of  formation.     These  facts  and  figures  are 
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an  eloquent  commentary  upon  the  Duke's  note  to 
Blucher,  written  in  the  morning,  and  to  which  full 
reference  has  already  been  made.  How  completely 
misinformed  he  was  of  the  real  whereabouts  of  his 
troops,  the  progress  of  the  battle  was  to  make 
abundantly  clear.  However  much  the  Duke  is 
to  be  praised — and  very  justly  praised — for  his 
cool  and  spirited  conduct  of  the  fight,  for  the 
most  part  against  superior  numbers  and  troops  of 
very  superior  calibre  to  his  own — nothing  but 
censure  can  be  extended  to  arrangements  which 
left  him  exposed  to  such  chances  at  so  critical  a 
moment.  For  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
Duke's  success  depended  upon  chances  which 
he  had  no  right  to  count  upon,  and  which,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  count  upon.  Every  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ouatre  Bras,  contemporary  or  critical, 
goes  to  emphasise  the  desperate  character  of  the 
struggle,  the  doubt  of  victory,  the  half-expectation 
of  defeat.  If  this  was  so  when  Ney  had  only 
22,000  men  engaged,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
Duke  would  have  experienced  a  severe  defeat  if 
43,000  men  had  been  brought  against  him  ?  And 
this  was  the  force  at  Ney's  disposal  had  he  cared 
to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  fatal  procrastination  which  allowed  D'Er- 
lon's  "corps  to  remain  so  far  behind  Reille,  the 
vagaries  of  D'Erlon,  who,  when  called  upon,  was 
not  to  be  found,  the  over-caution  which  maintained 
three  out  of  Kellermann's  four  brigades  in  reserve 
throughout  the  action,  all  these  were  chances  on 
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which  the  Duke  could  not  by  any  possibility 
calculate,  and  yet  it  was  to  these  chances  that 
he  owed  his  success. 

III. — Napoleon's  Delay  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  engagement  at  Ligny 
did  not  begin  until  2.30  P.M.,  and  that  at  Quatre 
Bras  until  about  two  o'clock.  Thus,  for  purposes 
of  active  fighting,  the  morning  hours  were  entirely 
thrown  away.  It  was  broad  daylight  at  3.30  A.M. 
The  troops  were  not  in  position  before  Quatre 
Bras  or  Ligny  until — putting  it  at  the  very  earliest 
— 1.30  P.M. 

Napoleon  therefore  allowed  at  least  ten  hours 
to  elapse  before  undertaking  any  directly  offensive 
operations. 

This  delay  has  excited  much  criticism  and  con- 
troversy, and  every  writer  on  the  campaign  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  attention.  Some  see  in 
it  a  large  part  of  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  subse- 
quent failure,  and  censure  him  severely  for  his  in- 
activity ;  others  regard  it  as  inevitable, — the  result 
of  his  situation  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  others, 
again,  throw  the  responsibility  for  it  upon  Ney,  or 
upon  Gerard,  or  upon  some  other  of  Napoleon's 
lieutenants.  Amid  so  many  conflicting  opinions  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  assured  that  any  conclusion  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  final :  any  explanation  must 
necessarily  be  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  con- 
jecture. 

None  the  less  a  brief  review  of  the  circumstances 
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upon  the  i6th  may  help  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment. 

Napoleon  began  the  day  under  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  intentions  of  his  opponents. 
His  plan  of  action  was  communicated  to  the  com- 
manders of  his  wings  about  9  A.M.,  and  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
no  serious  resistance  would  be  offered  that  day  by 
the  allies  to  his  operations  on  either  side.  Neither 
Wellington  nor  Blucher  could  be  concentrated  in 
force,  and  until  their  concentration  was  completed, 
or  in  a  fair  way  to  completion,  Napoleon  judged 
that  they  would  not  be  rash  enough  to  risk  an 
engagement  which  might  prove  decisive  of  the 
campaign.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  i6th  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  have  to  deal,  on  the  right  wing, 
with  perhaps  40,000  Prussians  at  the  most,  while 
Ney,  on  the  left,  would  have  before  him  only  such 
troops  as  Wellington  could  hastily  muster  from 
Brussels. 

With  these  views,  which  on  all  general  principles 
of  strategy  he  was  justified  in  entertaining,  he 
limited  his  own  operations  for  the  day  to  the 
occupation  of  Genappe  and  Ouatre  Bras  by  Ney, 
and  of  Gembloux  and  Sombref  by  Grouchy. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  in  vievv^  of  the  fact 
that  little  resistance  was  expected,  there  was  no 
need  of  haste.  The  afternoon  would  amply  suffice 
for  their  complete  fulfilment.  The  morning  would 
give  to  his  soldiers  the  opportunity  for  that  repose 
which  they  imperatively  needed,  and  thus  refreshed, 
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they  would  be  the  more  efficient  for  the  work  of 
the  afternoon. 

It  was  not  until  Napoleon  actually  saw  the 
Prussians  forming  at  St  Amand,  Bry,  and  Sombref 
that  he  could  believe  in  the  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune  ;  but  having  realised  it,  he  lost  no  time  in 
getting  his  army  into  position  for  immediate  action. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  explanation  here  suggested 
that  it  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  answers  both  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  to 
the  documentary  evidence  of  the  Emperor's  ideas 
and  intentions.  It  is  not,  however,  the  explana- 
tion usually  put  forward,  and  hence  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  opinions  on  the 
subject  expressed  by  such  experts  as  Clausewitz, 
Ropes,  and  Chesney. 

Clausewitz  considers  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the  attack  upon 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny  until  the  afternoon.  "  The 
troops,"  he  says,  "  had  attacked  the  Prussian  out- 
posts as  early  as  4  A.M.  on  the  15th,  had  prob- 
ably been  marching,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  and  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  15th 
right  into  the  night  in  fighting,  or,  at  any  rate, 
under  arms  or  on  the  march,  consequently  it  was 
impossible  that  an  attack  on  Blucher  at  Sombref 
.  .  .  should  ensue  in  the  early  hours  of  the  i6th, 

"  Cotild  the  real  tactical  encounter  of  the  two 
main  forces  have  taken  place  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  1 6th,  it  would  have  been  a  monstrous  mistake 
to  delay  it,  for  Blucher  was  still  concentrating,  as 
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Bonaparte  knew;  and  seeing  that  the  total  Prussian 
force  was  so  very  superior  to  the  75,000  men 
whom  he  could  employ  against  it,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  give  battle  before  they  were 
all  united.  .  .  .  But  the  French  troops  needed  time 
to  rest,  to  get  their  provisions,  to  cook,  and,  finally, 
to  concentrate.  All  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  a  short  summer's  night."* 

Clausewitz  thus  attributes  the  delay  to  the  fact 
that  a  soldier's  powers  of  endurance  are  limited, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  endorses  this  opinion. 

Ropes  thinks  that  Napoleon's  delay  was  the 
result  of  Ney's  failure  to  seize  Quatre  Bras,  and  to 
consolidate  the  corps  under  his  command. 

"  The  backwardness  of  D'Erlon's  corps  not  only 
deferred  the  forward  movement  of  the  left  wing, 
it  seems  to  have  delayed  the  advance  of  the  main 
body.  Until  Napoleon  could  be  sure  that  Ney, 
with  the  large  force  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  was  in  march  on  his  left  ...  he  seems  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  move  upon  Blucher.  .  .  . 
He  postponed  his  own  forward  movement  upon 
Fleurus  and  Sombref  until  Ney  could  move  simul- 
taneously upon  Quatre  Bras."f 

Chesncy  considers  that  Napoleon  was  alone  to 
blame  for  Ney's  want  of  concentration  and  failure 
to  occupy  Quatre  Bras,  and  he  judges  that  the 
cause  of  delay  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  "  Napoleon  had  no  idea  that 

*  Feldzug  von,  1815,  Kap.  25. 

t  "  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  ch.  ix. 
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three-fourths  of  the  Prussian  army  was  collected 
in  his  front.  As  he  was  aware  beforehand  how 
their  army  was  cantoned,  and  judged  Blucher  still 
to  be  near  Namur,  it  follows  that  he  believed  him- 
self in  contact  with  their  extreme  right,  which, 
unsupported,  must  needs  give  way  and  open  his 
path  to  Brussels. 

Chesncy  therefore  agrees  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  text  as  far  as  Napoleon  and  the 
Prussians  are  concerned,  but  he  differs  in  regard  to 
the  responsibilities  of  Ney  upon  the  left. 

IV. —  TJie  UErlou  Episode. 

It  is  much  easier  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
D'Erlon's  wanderings  upon  the  issue  of  the  two 
battles  of  Ligny  and  Ouatre  Bras,  and  upon  the 
campaign  as  a  whole,  than  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
which  attaches  to  his  movements. 

The  facts,  however,  up  to  a  certain  point  are 
clear.  D'Erlon,  in  obedience  to  Ney's  instructions, 
was  marching  his  corps  from  Marchiennes  and 
Gosselies  to  Frasnes,  Before  reaching  Frasnes, 
Durutte,  who  commanded  the  leading  division, 
received  further  orders  to  direct  his  march  on 
Quatre  Bras.  On  arrival  at  Frasnes,  however,  an 
aide-de-camp  met  Durutte  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  gave  him  instructions  to  march  im- 
mediately to  the  support  of  Napoleon  at  Ligny. 
The  1st  corps  accordingly  turned  off  the  main 
chaussie  to  its  right,  and  in  due  course  ag£eared 
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upon  the  flank  of  the  armies  engaged  around 
St  Amand  between  5  and  5.30  P.M.  Scarcely 
had  it  arrived  when  peremptory  orders  from 
Ney  recalled  it  to  Quatre  Bras.  The  ist  corps, 
therefore,  spent  the  day  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches, but  rendered  no  assistance  in  either 
battle,  for  it  did  not  reach  Quatre  Bras  until  the 
battle  was  over. 

The  mystery  attaching  to  these  proceedings 
begins  when  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  whose 
order  the  ist  corps  was  turned  aside  to  march  on 
St  Amand.  If  by  Napoleon's  order,  why  were  ' 
his  movements  disconcerted  by  its  approach,  why 
did  he  not  keep  D'Erlon  with  him  to  operate  upon  ) 
the  Prussian  flank,  instead  of  allowing  him  to 
march  back  again  to  join  Ney  .-' 

The  fact  being  established  that  D'Erlon's  move- 
ment w^as  directed  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
somebody,  the  question  as  to  who  gave  the  order  is 
narrowed  down  within  three  arferhatives.  It  was 
either  Ney,  or  Napoleon,  or  some  one  else. 

It  certainly  was  not  Ney,  for  that  Marshal  was 
firmly  convinced  from  the  first  that  the  order  was 
given  by  Napoleon.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  dated  Paris,  June  26th,  181 5,  Ney  writes — 
"  The  battle  (of  Quatre  Bras)  became  general,  and 
victory  was  no  longer  doubtful,  when,  at  the 
moment  that  I  intended  to  order  up  the  first 
corps  of  infantry,  left  by  me  in  reserve  at  Frasnes, 
I  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  disposed  of  it  with- 
out advising  me  of  the  circumstance.     The  shock 
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which    this    intelligence     gave     me     confounded 


me. 


There  is  a  tone  of  genuine  astonishment  about 
this  letter  which  is  an  evidence  that  it  expresses 
Ney's  honest  convictions,  and  his  attitude  of  per- 
sonal indignation  against  Napoleon,  which  was 
strongly  marked  on  the  morning  following  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  is  another  indication  that 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto  was  not  the 
outcome  of  an  afterthought. 

But  Ney's  convictions,  however  sincere,  are  not 
conclusive  upon  matters  of  fact.  There  is  further 
evidence,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  which  is 
entitled  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

In  his  "Etudes  sur  Napoleon"  (Paris,  1841), 
Lieut.-Colonel  Baudus,  attached  to  Soult's  staff 
during  the  Waterloo  campaign,  says,  that  when  the 
battle  of  Ligny  was  at  its  height,  "  Napoleon  called 
j  me  and  said, '  I  have  sent  an  order  to  Count  D'Erlon 
to  direct  his  whole  corps  on  the  rear  of  the  right  of 
the  Prussian  army.  Go  and  carry  the  duplicate  of 
this  order  to  Marshal  Ney.'" 

Baudus  then  goes  on  to  say  that  both  the 
Emperor  and  Soult  urged  upon  him  to  insist  with 
Ney  that  nothing  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
this  order.  "  Tell  him,"  said  Napoleon,  "  that  the 
important  affair  is  here." 

If,  therefore,  we  believe  Baudus,  there  is  no 
longer  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  was  Napoleon 
who  sent  the  order  to  D'Erlon. 

But  are  we  justified  in  implicitly  relying  on  the 
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statement  of  Baudus  ?  1841  is  twenty-six  years 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  twenty-six 
years  a  man's  memory  may  well  become  untrust- 
worthy about  great  events,  much  more  about 
matters  of  minute  detail. 

Moreover,  the  narrative  bears  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  the  facts  as  we  know  them  from  official 
documents  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  Baudus 
was  confused  between  the  truth  and  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  truth.  No  form  of  error  is  more 
common  or  more  misleading. 

The  order  which  Baudus  carried  was,  he  tells 
us,  a  duplicate.  The  original  order,  then,  had  been 
previously  despatched.  Now,  at  3.15  P.M.,  when 
the  engagement  at  Ligny  was  en  ce  moment  tres 
pro7tonce\  an  order  was  sent  to  Ney  which  has 
already  been  quoted.  In  it  the  Marshal  was  told 
that  the  fate  of  France  was  in  his  hands — that  he 
was  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  executing  the  move- 
ment which  the  Emperor  ordered.  There  is  a 
suspicious  similarity  between  the  terms  of  the 
order  and  the  terms  in  which  Baudus  was  entrusted 
with  his  mission.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Baudus  was  not  the  bearer  of  a 
further  order  in  duplicate,  but  was  carrying  the 
duplicate  of  the  3.15  P.M.  order. 

In  the  3.15  order  there  is  not  a  word  about 
D'Erlon's  corps.  Ney  was  instructed  to  direct  a 
detachment  on  the  heights  of  Bry  and  St  Amand, 
but  what  particular  troops  he  was  to  detach  is  not 
specified.      The  order  was   general   in   its  tenor. 
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The    Baudus   order,  if  it  ever   existed,  was  par- 
ticular. 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  the  supposition  that 
Baudus,  twenty-six  years  after  the  campaign,  was 
confused  in  his  recollections,  his  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  Napoleon  was  directly  responsible  for 
D'Erlon's  movement  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  significant  that  no  such 
order  as  that  which  Baudus  asserts  that  he  carried 
is  in  existence.  Even  if  the  duplicate  has  been 
lost,  we  might  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  the 
original.  Copies,  moreover,  would  have  been 
made  before  the  order  was  despatched,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  the  order,  its  duplicate,  or  the  copies 
of  it  has  ever  been  discovered,  nor  was  any 
allusion  to  these  alleged  orders  made  in  the  official 
despatches  of  the  following  day.  Ney  strenuously 
denied  that  any  order  of  the  kind  ever  reached 
him,  and  his  denial  carries  as  much  weight  as 
Baudus'  assertion.  In  fact,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  latter's  narrative  is  not  such  as  to  carry 
conviction  with  it.  It  is  certainly  more  credible 
that  Baudus  mixed  up  in  his  own  mind  an  acknow- 
ledged order  to  Ney  with  an  alleged  order  to 
D'Erlon,  particularly  as  this  supposition  does  not 
for  a  moment  impugn  his  good  faith,  than  that 
orders  in  duplicate,  of  which,  probably,  there  were 
copies,  should  entirely  disappear  without  having 
been  received,  and  that  both  commanders — he  who 
wrote  them  and  he  to  whom  they  were  written — 
should  be  confounded  at  an  incident  which,  on  the 
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supposition  that  the  orders  were  sent  and  received, 
must  have  occurred  in  conformity  with  the  calcula- 
tions of  both. 

According  to  D'Erlon's  own  statement,  written 
in  1829,  it  was  General  Labedoyere,  Napoleon's 
aide-de-camp,  who  showed  him  a  pencil  note  which 
he  was  carrying  to  Marshal  Ney,  enjoining  the 
1st  corps  to  march  on  Ligny.  Labedoyere  also 
informed  D'Erlon  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Durutte  at 
Frasnes,  and  that  the  change  of  direction  had 
already  been  made. 

Colonel  Heymes,  however,  chief  of  Ney's  staff, 
says  that  it  was  not  General  Labedoyere  but  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laurent  who  instructed  the  ist 
corps  to  bend  their  march  on  St  Amand,  and 
once  more  we  are  met  by  a  conflict  of  personal 
testimony.  If  the  chief  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor  was  carrying  a  pencil  note  to  Ney,  it 
is  legitimate  to  infer  that  the  Emperor  had  sent 
him  with  the  note.  No  such  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  presence  of  Laurent,  for  he  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  obscure  member  of  the 
staff. 

There  are  two  facts,  however,  which,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
rhat  Napoleon  did  not  order  D'Erlon's  change  of 
movement.  The  first  is  the  surprise  which  the 
Emperor  exhibited  when  the  ist  corps  appeared. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Ligny 
he   suspended  an    operation  which  was  designed 
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to  be  decisive,  lest  he  might  be  taken  on  his  flank 
by  a  hostile  force.  If  he  was  expecting  D'Erlon, 
could  he  have  mistaken  him  for  a  moment  for  a 
hostile  force  ? 

The  second  fact  is  Napoleon's  neglect  to  employ 

D'Erlon  when  on  the  field.     When,  in  obedience 

to  Ney's  imperative  order,  the   ist  corps  marched 

back   again    to    whence    it    had    come,    Napoleon 

made  no  effort  to   retain  it.     From  this  we  may 

,    infer  that  he  considered  it  as  a  part  of  Ney's  wing, 

I     not  of  his ;  as  subject  to  Ney's  orders,  not  to  his, 

1     and,    therefore,    as    altogether    outside    his    own 

sphere  of  operations. 

Would  he  have  so  regarded  the  matter  if  he  had 
himself  summoned  D'Erlon  to  his  side  .-' 

Whether,  when  the  corps  had  arrived.  Napoleon 
would  not  have  done  better  to  use  it  himself,  is 
another  question  not  bearing  on  Napoleon's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  incident.  The  point,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  referred  to 
here. 

La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  whose  treatise  on  the 
campaign  is  for  the  most  part  luminous  and 
careful,  states  that  the  Emperor  "  reiterated  his 
orders  to  D'Erlon  "  (to  take  the  Prussian  army  a 
revers)  indicating  to  him  again  the  direction,  so  as 
to  "  avoid  all  indecision."  He  does  not,  however, 
produce  any  evidence  for  this  statement,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  account  of  the  matter 
given  by  D'Erlon  and  Durutte,  who,  of  all  people, 
were  likely  to  know  the  truth  as  to  this  particular. 
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The  Emperor  then  did  not  employ  D'Erlon  at 
Ligny,  either  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
or  through  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  Ney's 
operations  on  the  left,  or  because  he  supposed  that 
D'Erlon  already  had  his  definite  instructions  from 
Ney.  At  the  moment  also  his  attention  was 
wholly  directed  to  the  movement  of  his  guard. 
Tliis  question  is  almost  as  difficult  a  one  as  the 
mystery  of  D'Erlon's  appearance,  but,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  motives  which 
actuated  Napoleon,  the  problem  is  not  capable  of 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution. 

It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  an  error,  consider- 
ing that  the  corps  was  on  the  field,  and  could 
scarcely  be  back  with  Ney  in  time  to  render  any 
assistance  upon  the  left,  not  to  employ  it  at 
Ligny,  where  it  might  have  proved  very  useful. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
incident  as  a  whole  point  to  a  definite  conclusion — 
the  conclusion  that  neither  Napoleon  nor  Ney 
ordered  the  oblique  movement  of  D'Erlon's  corps. 
It  must  then  have  been  somebody  else  who  did  it. 
It  was  probably  an  officer  from  the  headquarters' 
staff,  either  Labedoyere  or  more  probably  Laurent, 
who,  knowing  the  tenor  of  the  orders  he  bore, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  march  of  the  columns.  From  D'Erlon's  sub- 
sequent statement  in  1829,  we  may  judge  that  he 
shared  this  opinion. 

"  Had  General  Labedoyere,"  he  says,  "  a  mission 
to   change    the   direction   of    my   column    before 
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having  seen  the  marshal  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but, 
in  any  event,  this  circumstance  alone  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  marches  and  counter-marches 
which  paralysed  my  Corps  d^Arvi^e  during  the  day 
of  the  1 6th." 

With  one  more  quotation  from  the  official  de- 
spatches, the  matter  may  be  dismissed.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Ney  from  Fleurus  next  morning, 
Napoleon  says — 

"  The  Emperor  has  seen  with  pain  that  you  did 
not  yesterday  unite  your  divisions.  They  acted 
in  isolation,  thus  you  experienced  losses." 

If  the  corps  of  Counts  D'Erlon  and  Reille  had 
been  together,  "  not  an  Englishman  of  the  corps 
which  attacked  you  would  have  escaped.  If 
Comte  D'Erlon  had  executed  the  movement  on 
St  Amand,*  which  the  Emperor  ordered,  the 
Prussian  army  would  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
and  we  should  have  made  perhaps  30,000  prisoners." 

In  this  passage  Napoleon  hits  the  true  mark. 
Though  Ney  was  assuredly  not  responsible  directly 
for  the  D'Erlon  blunder,  yet  had  he  in  the  morning 
consolidated  his  command  in  accordance  with 
repeated  instructions  the  blunder  could  not  have 
occurred. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  mistake,  its 
effects  were  in  every  way  disastrous. 

At  Ligny  Napoleon's  victory  was  delayed,  and 
by  delay  it  was  rendered  far  less  decisive  than  it 


* 


I.e.,  the  movement  ordered  in  the  despatches  sent  to  Ney  at 
2  P.M.,  and  more  especially  3.15  P.M.,  on  the  l6th. 
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would  otherwise  have  been.  The  Imperial  Guard 
broke  the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny  about  eight 
o'clock  P.M.  But  for  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
D'Erlon's  appearance  this  would  have  been  done 
about  6.30.  The  daylight  would  have  sufficed  to 
push  the  Prussian  retreat  severely,  and  to  ascertain 
its  direction  beyond  possibility  of  error.  As  it  was, 
the  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  and  its 
direction  was  not  thoroughly  known  to  Napoleon 
thoughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  That 
steady,  solid  movement  to  the  northward  which 
reconnected  Bluchers  communications  with  Wel- 
lington would  have  been  frustrated,  and  it  was  this 
movement  which  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Much  more  disastrous  would  the  Prussian  defeat 
have  been  had  D'Erlon  been  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  struggle  at  Ligny. 

At  Quatre  Bras  the  co-operation  of  the  ist 
corps  would  have  ensured  a  victory  over  Welling- 
ton. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  this  in  view  of 
what  Ney  actually  accomplished  with  only  20,000 
men  engaged.  It  is  a  simple  problem  in  propor- 
tion. If  Ney,  with  20,000  men,  could  hold  Welling- 
ton in  check  for  seven  hours,  Avhat  could  he  have 
done  with  40,000  ? 

And  had  Wellington  suffered  at  Quatre  Bras  a 
severe  reverse,  he  could  scarcely  have  adopted, 
on  the  following  day,  that  policy  of  reader  pour 
mieux  sauter  which,  at  Waterloo,  was  crowned 
with  such  decisive  success.  Time  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  reorganisation  of  his  army, 
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and  an  engagement  such  as  Waterloo  would  have 
been  postponed,  perhaps  indefinitely.  For  the 
Prussian  retreat  northward  was  conducted  on  the 
supposition  that  Wellington  would  stand  and  fight 
the  French  at  Mont  St  Jean.  The  Prussians  would 
assuredly  have  retired  on  their  base  but  for  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  engagement,  in  which 
they  might  co-operate. 

Thus,  with  D'Erlon  either  at  Quatre  Bras  or  at 
Ligny,  the  whole  future  of  the  campaign  would 
have  been  other  than  it  was.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Napoleon  would  have  succeeded  ultimately, 
but  undoubtedly  a  heavy  reverse  on  either  point 
would  have  rendered  the  prospects  of  the  allies  far 
more  gloomy  than  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  they 
actually  were. 

In  attempting,  as  we  have  done,  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  20,000  men, 
who  might  have  been  employed  on  either  wing,  we 
run  some  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  unconscious 
confusion.  We  may  end  by  imagining  them  em- 
ployed on  both  wings  at  once,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  premisses  which  are  obviously  absurd. 
This  danger,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  avoided.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  some  such  employment  of  D'Erlon's 
corps  was  not  so  impossible  as  at  first  sight  appears. 
Let  us  split  the  corps  in  halves,  allowing  10,000 
men  to  Ney  to  support  his  battle  at  Quatre  Bras. 
This  brings  Ney's  effective  force  to  over  30,000 
men.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  with  this 
number  Ney  might  have  gained  a  real  success. 
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The  remaining  10,000  might,  according  to  Napo- 
leon's 3.15  order,  have  been  despatched  upon  St 
Amand  and  Bry, 

Coming  up  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
mission,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  this 
manoeuvre  might  have  effected  all  that  Napoleon 
anticipated  from  it.  This,  of  course,  is  speculation, 
but  it  was  not  impossible  to  materialise  this  specu- 
lation into  a  fact.  It  was  this  that  Napoleon 
ordered  and  expected,  and  such  a  disposition  of 
D'Erlon's  corps  was  most  in  conformity  with  the 
actual  situation  which  confronted  each  wing  of  the 
French  army. 

V. — Summary. 

The  i6th  of  June  was  perhaps  the  most  eventful 
day  in  the  history  of  the  campaign,  and  also  the 
most  important  in  the  effects  which  it  exercised 
upon  the  ultimate  issue.  The  hour  of  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  marks  the  turning-point  when  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  began  to  decline,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  allies  to  grow  bright ;  and  yet  the 
honours  of  the  day  rested,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
Emperor. 

Instead  of  a  day  of  mere  manoeuvres,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  three-fourths 
of  the  Prussian  army.  He  had,  in  his  own  opinion, 
rendered  it  incapable,  at  any  rate  for  some  days, 
of  taking  any  further  part  in  the  campaign  ;  he 
had  kept  the  allies  asunder  while  maintaining  his 
own  position  in  strength  between  them. 

II 
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Wellington,  out  of  his  whole  army,  had  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  field  about  one-third 
of  its  effective  force,  and,  far  from  overthrowing 
whatever  was  in  front  of  him,  and  directing  himself 
on  Gosselies,  his  utmost  endeavours  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  him  a  few  yards  more  ground 
than  his  troops  had  occupied  the  evening  before. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  decisive  success  had 
been  gained  by  the  French  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
the  Anglo-Dutch  still  interposed  between  them 
and  Brussels.  At  Ligny  the  Prussians  had  been 
suffered  to  retreat  in  good  order,  and  by  with- 
drawing northward  on  Wavre,  towards  Wellington 
and  their  own  reinforcements,  they  were  more 
formidable  after  defeat  than  they  had  been  before, 
for  they  had  succeeded  in  veiling  from  Napoleon 
both  their  direction  and  their  intentions. 

Thus,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  success,  the  Em- 
peror was  filled  with  a  confidence  that  was  at  once 
misplaced  and  delusive,  and  from  it  all  his  sub- 
sequent false  moves  in  the  campaign  took  their 
origin. 
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THE    17TH   OF  JUNE. 
(WELLINGTON   AND   NArOLEON.)  ^^^^ 

I.  The  Line  of  Bliicher's  Retreat — IL  Wellington's  determination 
to  Retreat — IIL  Position  of  the  French  Army  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  ;  delay  at  Qiiatre  Bras  and  on  the  Right— IV.  The 
Retreat  on  Waterloo — V.  The  position  at  Waterloo ;  Welling- 
ton's dispositions — VI.  Views  and  expectations  of  Wellington 
in  standing  at  Waterloo — VII.  Anticipations  of  Napoleon  in 
taking  position — VIII.   Summary. 


After  the  battle  of  Ligny  the  Emperor  rested 
upon  his  victory.  "  The  Prussian  army  has  been 
put  to  rout,"  he  writes  to  Ney  on  the  17th. 
"General  Pajol  is  pursuing  it  on  the  roads  to 
Namur  and  Liege."  This  letter  was  written  about 
8  A.M.,  twelve  hours  after  the  fight  was  over. 
Yet  during  these  hours  Napoleon  had  made  no 
attempt  to  pursue  the  Prussians,  except,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  send  out  Pajol  with  a  division  of 
his  cavalry.  Pajol's  reports,  no  doubt,  suggested 
the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  Emperor  wrote. 
The  facts,  however,  were  widely  different  from 
these  confident  suppositions.  The  Prussian  army 
had  not  been  put  to  the  rout.     After  the  battle, 
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Ziethen's  corps  retired  in  good  order  on  Tilly,  a 
village  about  two  miles  due  north  of  Bry.  Pirch's 
corps  continued  to  occupy  Bry  until  after  mid- 
night, when  it  followed  Ziethen.  Thielemann's 
corps  remained  in  occupation  of  Sombref  until 
ordered  to  retire  on  Gembloux,  while  Biilow,  after 
marching  all  day,  arrived  at  Sauvenieres  in  the 
i  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Within  six  hours 
after  the  battle  the  Prussians  were  better  con- 
centrated than  before.  Nor  was  it  the  Prussian 
army  which  Pajol  was  pursuing  on  the  roads  to 
Namur  and  Liege.  More  than  10,000  men  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  battle  deserted  when  the 
battle  was  over,  and  made  their  way  along  the 
Namur  road.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
plenty  of  stragglers  and  wounded  men,  as  is 
always  the  case  after  a  hot  engagement,  who 
had  drifted  away  from  the  main  body,  and  would 
naturally  be  making  their  way  towards  the  Prus- 
sian base.  The  prisoners  captured  by  Pajol's 
cavalry  were  from  these  straggling  detachments. 
As  for  the  main  body,  it  entirely  escaped  observa- 

Ition,  and  was  every  moment  interposing  a  greater 
space  between  itself  and  the  French  army.  The 
very  measures,  therefore,  which  Napoleon  took 
added  to  his  deception,  and  he  whose  success  had 
so  often  depended  upon  neglect  of  the  strict  rules 
of  war,  could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  his 
enemies  had  imitated  his  example,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  greater  ultimate  advantage,  had  de- 
termined  to   risk   the   loss   of   their   base.      The 
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risk,  indeed,  was  very  great.  The  Prussian  soldiers 
carried  with  them  but  very  scanty  rations,  and  by 
a  retreat  northwards  it  became  doubtful  how  soon 
fresh  supplies  could  be  brought  up.  The  ammuni- 
tion, too,  was  a  source  of  anxiety,  for  all  that 
Bliicher  had  with  him  had  been  exhausted  at 
Ligny,  and  he  was  in  ignorance  as  to  whence  or 
when  fresh  supplies  would  be  forthcoming.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  pluck  and  daring  of  a  determina- 
tion arrived  at  in  the  moment  of  disaster,  to  court 
privations,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  if  only  the  com- 
munications with  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  might  be 
maintained. 

The  chief  credit  for  this  determination  must  be 
given'fo  Gnelsenau,  Bliicher's  chief-of-staff.  The 
Marshal  himself  had  been  severely  bruised  and 
shaken  in  the  course  of  the  battle  of  Ligny.  His 
horse  fell  dead  upon  him,  and  two  successive 
cavalry  charges  passed  over  his  prostrate  body. 
No  sooner  was  he  rescued  than  he  was  on  horse- 
back again,  though  now  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  conduct  the  further 
operations  of  his  force,  and  this  duty  therefore  fell 
to  Gneisenau. 

It  may  be  doubted  what  that  General  really 
meant  by  directing  the  line  of  Ziethen  and  Pirch's 
corps  on  Tilly.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  war 
that  a  defeated  army  retreats  upon  its  reinforce- 
ments, and  Billow's  columns,  as  yet  wholly  unem- 
ployed, were  heading  fast  towards  Gembloux.  It 
may    therefore   have    been    that    Gneisenau   con- 
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sidered  a  northerly  line  of  retreat  was,  in  any 
event,  a  good  direction  to  take,  as  tending-  to  con- 
centrate the  army,  and  that  this  decision  by  no 
means  committed  him  to  following  this  line  further 
when  once  his  immediate  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  course  of  the 
night  each  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  was  under 
orders  to  march  on  Wavre, — Ziethen  and  Pirch  by 
way  of  Gentinnes  and  Mont  St  Guibert,  Biilow  and 
Thielemann  by  way  of  Walhain. 

11. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  received  no  news  of 
his  allies  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  i/th.  The  Prussian  commanders  have  been 
blamed  for  neglect  in  this  respect,  but  it  appears 
that,  immediately  after  Ligny,  information  had 
been  sent  to  Wellington  informing  him  of  the 
result  of  the  battle,  but  that  the  officer  who  carried 
the  despatch  had  been  wounded,  and  so  was  unable 
to  deliver  it.  Certainly  the  receipt  of  communica- 
tions of  such  importance  should  not  have  been  made 
contingent  upon  the  chance  disasters  which  might 
occur  to  an  individual  aide-de-camp.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  discuss  here  the  serious 
consequences  which  this  want  of  information  might 
have  involved  ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  the  fact  that,  at  lo  A.M.,  the  Duke's  army, 
now  powerfully  reinforced,  though  not  even  yet 
completely  concentrated  at  Quatre  Bras,  was  still 
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in  position  at  and  beyond  that  point,  completely 
isolated,  and  exposed,  without  prospect  of  support, 
to  the  conjoint  attack  of  both  wings  of  the  French 
army.  There  was  no  alternative  but  retreat.  It 
was  an  unpleasant  necessity,  and  liable  to  expose 
the  Duke  to  much  ill-natured  criticism.  He  was 
mindful  of  the  persistent  misrepresentation  which 
had  followed  him  throughout  the  Peninsula 
campaigns,  and  he  evidently  expected  the  same 
kind  of  thing  now.  His  composure,  however,  was 
quite  undisturbed,  and  his  decision  was  arrived  at 
with  singular  promptitude.  "  Old  Bliicher,"  he 
said  to  Captain  Bowles,  "  has  had  a  damned  good 
licking,  and  gone  back  to  Wavre,  eighteen  miles. 
As  he  has  gone  back,  we  must  go  too.  I  suppose 
in  England  they  will  say  we  have  been  licked.  I 
can't  help  it ;  as  they  are  gone  back,  we  must  go  too." 
"  He  made  all  the  arrangements  for  retiring,"  says 
Captain  Bowles,  "  without  moving  from  the  spot 
on  which  he  was  standing,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
occupy  him  five  minutes." 

The  retreat  was  immediately  begun,  and  by 
evening  the  Duke's  army  was  in  position  at 
Waterloo. 

HI. 

We  may  now  return  to  Napoleon  and  consider 
his  movements  in  relation  to  these  operations. 
His  general  plan  of  action  had  been  sketched  in 
his  letter  to  Grouchy  of  the  previous  day.  "  My 
intention  is,  after  having  defeated  the  Prussians,  to 
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set  off  this  night,  and  to  operate  with  my  left  wing, 
which  Marshal  Ney  commands,  upon  the  English." 
This  was  written  when  he  expected  but  little  resist- 
ance from  the  Prussians,  but  the  fact  that  resistance 
had  been  in  force,  and  had  been  protracted,  did  not 
necessarily  affect  his  general  design.  It  was  not 
now  possible  "  to  set  off  this  night  "  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  setting  off  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  Eventually  he  did  proceed  on  exactly 
the  lines  he  had  himself  laid  down  the  day  before. 
We  have  therefore — as  no  new  plans  had  to  be 
devised,  nor  any  important  changes  introduced  into 
those  already  existing — merely  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  Napoleon  to  delay  his  move- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The  question 
must  be  examined  from  two  sides — his  delay  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  about  the  Prussian  retreat, 
his  delay  in  attaching  himself  to  Ney  for  offensive 
operations  against  the  English. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  two  hours  of  the  battle 
of  Ligny  having  been  lost  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  D'Erlon,  darkness  intervened  to  prevent 
any  efficient  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  Prussians.* 
Nor  at  a  later  time  was  a  pursuit  in  force  practic- 
able. Napoleon  had  not  to  deal  with  the  Prussians 
alone.  He  must,  in  fulfilment  of  his  plan,  operate 
promptly  against  the  English.  For  this  purpose 
he  required  to  keep  his  troops  well  in  hand,  and 
also,  not  to  exhaust  those  who  were  comparatively 

*  The  Prussians,  however,  did  not  allow  darkness  to  prevent  their 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  French  after  Waterloo. 
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fresh,  and  on  whom  he  relied  to  defeat  Wellington. 
Hence  any  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  must  be  en- 
trusted to  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  at  Ligny — that  is,  to  the  troops  of  Vandamme 
and  Gerard,  composing  the  3rd  and  4th  corps. 
These  men  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  Not  only 
had  their  ranks  been  thinned  by  severe  losses — it 
is  estimated  that  12,000  French  fell  at  Ligny— not 
only  had  they  fought  with  great  persistency  and 
fury  for  eight  hours,  but  they  had  sustained  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  march  begun  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  and  only  ended  by  the  order  to 
form  in  line  of  battle  on  the  i6th.  There  are 
limits  to  the  soldier's  powers  of  endurance,  and 
those  limits  may  well  have  been  reached  by  the 
time  Ligny  was  over.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
blame  Napoleon  for  failure  to  pursue  energetically 
and  in  force.  We  blame  him  for  not  observing  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  A  small  cavalry 
detachment  was  despatched  in  the  wrong  direction, 
— why  was  no  reconnaissance  made  on  the  roads 
to  Tilly  and  Gembloux  ?  The  fatigues  of  the 
soldiers  can  be  no  excuse  here,  for  Napoleon  had 
plenty  of  cavalry  upon  his  right  wing  which  had  only 
been  slightly  engaged.  Instead  of  detaching  Pajol 
and  Excelmans  on  the  Namur  road,  why  should 
not  Excelmans  have  explored  towards  Wavre  ?  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  both  Napoleon  and  Soult 
were  so  certain,  on  abstract  grounds  of  reasoning, 
that  the  Prussians  had  gone  in  the  direction  which 
ought  in  theory  to  have  been  taken,  that  they  did 
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not  think  it  worth  while  to  explore  the  roads  in 
any  other  direction.  Two  hours  more  daylight  on 
the  1 6th  would  have  rendered  such  a  misapprehen- 
sion impossible. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  why  did  Napoleon 
delay  to  attach  himself  to  Ney,  and  immediately 
begin  operations  against  the  English  ? 

Here  again  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers  cannot 
be  alleged  as  an  excuse.  The  Emperor  at  no  time 
proposed  to  utilise  for  his  attack  upon  Wellington 
the  troops  of  Vandamme  and  Gerard.  Apart  from 
these  he  had  the  Guard.  The  Guard  had  certainly 
been  employed  at  Ligny.  They  had  fought  with 
conspicuous  valour  from  seven  o'clock  until  perhaps 
9.30,  but  throughout  the  afternoon  they  had  been 
spectators  of  the  scene,  and  a  few  hours'  rest  were 
sufficient  to  recruit  their  energies.  He  also  now 
had  the  6th  corps  of  Lobau,  which  had  not  been 
employed  at  all,  and  on  his  left  wing  there  was 
D'Erlon,  none  of  whose  20,000  men  had  fired  a 
shot.  He  had,  therefore,  50,000  troops,  exclusive 
of  those  who  had  fought  at  Ouatre  Bras,  to  which 
may  be  added  three  divisions  of  Kellermann's 
dragoons,  and  Lefebvre-Desnouette's  division  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which  Ney  had  not 
employed,  with  which  to  attack  the  Anglo-Dutch 
army  on  the  17th.  Wellington,  at  Waterloo  on 
the  1 8th,  could  only  oppose  about  68,000  men  to 
the  French  army.  Before  Quatre  Bras,  on  the 
17th,  the  rivals  would  have  been  fairly  equally 
matched    in    point    of    numbers,   and   Wellington 
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would    have   been  quite  overmatched  in  point  of 
quality. 

Napoleon's  delay,  therefore,  must  be  accounted 
for  on  other  suppositions  than  that  his  troops  were 
fatigued  and  his  forces  inadequate.  Napoleon's 
personal  fatigue,  however,  was  one  factor  in  the 
situation,  his  want  of  information  was  another.  It 
is  to  these  causes  that  his  delay  may  be  attributed. 
The  amount  of  work  which  the  Emperor  had  got 
through  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
enormous.  He  had  personally  superintended  every- 
thing. He  had  to  lay  down  the  movements  for 
Ney  upon  the  left,  for  Grouchy  on  the  right,  and 
himself  to  lead  the  reserves.  We  see  him  supping 
with  Ney  at  midnight  on  the  15th,  and  again  astir 
a  few  hours  later.  On  the  i6th  he  must  have  been 
twenty  hours  in  the  saddle.  His  capacity  for  dis- 
pensing with  sleep  is  proverbial,  but  none  the  less, 
when  Ligny  was  over,  he  was  terribly  exhausted. 
Critics  are  sometimes  apt  to  regard  military  affairs 
as  if  they  were  conducted  by  pieces  on  a  chess- 
board. Armies  are  composed  of  men,  and  it  is 
a  man,  subject  to  human  weakness,  who  leads 
them.  It  may  be  true  that  to  issue  a  few  orders 
would  not  have  taken  much  time,  nor  have  added 
materially  to  Napoleon's  fatigue,  but  this  leaves 
out  of  consideration  not  only  the  physical  but 
the  mental  lassitude  which  ensues  upon  the 
completion  of  some  great  piece  of  work — the  dis- 
inclination to  face  even  the  smallest  tasks  which 
refer  to   the   execution    of  another.     It   was   but 
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human  nature  that  Napoleon  should  be  content 
to  leave  matters  as  they  were  till  next  morning, 
when  he  could  undertake  the  new  work  before  him 
with  energies  renewed  and  mind  and  body  refreshed 
by  some  hours  of  undisturbed  repose. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  had  he  been  more 
than  man — had  he  been  able  to  dispense  with  that 
much-needed  rest — a  great  opportunity  was  before 
him,  never  to  present  itself  again.  But  he  was 
unaware  of  the  fact, — his  intelligence  was  at  fault.* 

Ney  had  sent  no  information  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  action  of  Quatre  Bras  of  how 
things  had  gone  with  him  that  day.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  find  Soult  writing  to  Ney  under  the 
supposition  that  his  force  was  only  now  concen- 
trated, and  demanding  exact  information  as  to  the 
position  of  his  divisions,  "  and  of  all  which  is  pass- 
ing in  front  of  you."  As  late  as  twelve  o'clock 
this  information  had  apparently  not  arrived.  "  His 
Majesty  awaits  your  reports  with  impatience," 
Soult  writes  at  that  hour.  The  fact  was  that  Ney 
was  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  Emperor's  sup- 
posed withdrawal  of  D'Erlon's  corps  from  the 
operations  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  expressed  it  by  reserving  information  of  what 
had  passed  and  was  passing  upon  his  front.  But 
all  this  time  the  opportunity  was  slipping  away — 
the  enemy  were  retreating.  Had  Napoleon  known 
that  the  allied  army  was  still  before  Quatre  Bras, 

*  For  the  whole  subject  of  Napoleon's  physical  condition  in  the 
campaign,  see  Chapter  XL,  §  vii.  and  note.     Also  see  page  145. 
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isolated  from  Prussian  support,  exposed  to  an 
immediate  attack,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
he  would  have  hesitated  to  march  at  early  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  it.  Had  this 
been  done,  say  at  6  or  even  7  A.M.,  it  does  not 
appear  that  anything  could  have  saved  Welling- 
ton from  destruction.  But  in  the  absence  of  in- 
formation from  Ney,  Napoleon  was  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  English  had  withdrawn  in  the 
night,  for  he  could  not  know  that  the  news  of 
BUicher's  defeat  would  not  reach  Wellington  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  blame  for  his 
inaction  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  Emperor's 
shoulders.  Ney  must  share  the  burden,  in  that 
he  failed  to  display  either  initiative  or  activity  at 
a  time  when,  from  a  leader  of  his  reputation,  both 
might  well  have  been  expected. 

Napoleon  then  contented  himself  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  with  recruiting  the  energies  of 
himself  and  his  troops,  and  by  writing  a  letter  to 
Ney,  the  contents  of  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  He  blames  the  Marshal's  want  of 
concentration  on  the  day  before.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  any  such  misfortune  in  the  future, 
very  precise  instructions  are  given.  "  The  Emperor 
hopes  and  desires  that  your  seven  divisions  of 
infantry  and  the  cavalry  shall  be  well  together, 
and  that  together  they  should  not  occupy  one 
league  of  ground,  so  as  to  have  them  well  in  hand 
and  employ  them  at  need."  In  the  same  letter 
the  Emperor  declares  his  intention  of  moving  to 
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his  left  by  the  Namur-Nivelles  route.  This  would 
avert  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon  Ney  by 
Wellington's  troops,  for  they  would  immediately 
be  exposed  to  destruction  from  such  a  flank  move- 
ment by  Napoleon  ;  whether  Ney  should  himself 
attack  was  left  to  his  own  judgment.  "  The  in- 
tention of  his  majesty  is  that  you  should  take 
position  at  Quatre  Bras,  as  you  have  been  ordered 
to  do  "  (the  day  before),  "  but  if  that  is  impossible, 
report  at  once  and  in  detail,  and  the  Emperor  will 
move,  as  has  been  described ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  only  a  rear-guard,  attack  it  and  take 
position." 

Considering  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Ney 
on  the  morning  in  question,  no  very  vigorous 
action  was  to  be  looked  for  from  him,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  was  required  beyond  the 
prompt  despatch  of  news  to  the  Emperor's  head- 
quarters. As  he  read  over  his  instructions,  he  may 
well  have  felt  that  they  conveyed  to  him  orders  to 
remain  as  he  was  until  Napoleon  could  join  him. 

It  is  true  he  was  to  take  Quatre  Bras,  but  it  was 
recognised  that  he  might  be  outnumbered  there. 
He  was  to  act  according  to  circumstances,  and  he 
was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  circumstances.  Some 
hostile  criticism  has  been  levelled  against  Ney  for 
not  having  attacked  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  himself 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  certainly  have  been  rash,  though  it  might  well 
have  been  successful.  It  scarcely  follows,  as  some 
of  Ney's  defenders  have  asserted,  that  the  order — 
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"If  there  is  only  a  rear-guard,   attack  it" — con- 
stitutes proof  positive  that  if  there  was  more  than  a 
rear-guard  he  was  not  to  attack  it.    In  the  one  case 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter  ;  in  the 
other,  Ney  was  to  do  what  he  thought   best.     If 
Napoleon  had  marched  promptly  by  his  left  to  the 
support  of  Ney,  there  could  have  been  no  time  for 
hesitation  or  delay,  but  as  it  was,  to  attack  with 
weakened  forces  troops  which  had  just  been  strongly 
reinforced,  might  seem  a  mad  and  senseless  pro- 
ceeding.   At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Ney  had  been  reinforced  too.     He  had  now 
D'Erlon's  corps  of  20,000  men,  in  addition  to  the 
15,000  who    remained  of  Reille's  corps  after  the 
engagement  of  the  day  before.     He  had  at  his  dis- 
position three  untouched  brigades  of  Kellermann's 
dragoons,  and  Lefebvre-Desnouette's  cavalry.     He 
could  put  into  the  field   in  the  early  hours  of  the 
17th  at  least  15,000  more  men  than  were  mustered 
when  the  action  of  the  i6th  was  ended.     Should 
he   not   have    risked   his    now   consolidated    force 
against  Wellington,   even   though    the   latter  was 
now  consolidated  also,  and  outnumbered  him  by 
perhaps  1 0,000  men  ?     Moreover,  he  had  upon  his 
right  the  main  French  army.     A  true  comprehen- 
sion of  the  situation  must  have  made  clear  to  him 
that  he  had  only  to  apply  for  assistance  to  get  it. 
Had  he  informed  Napoleon  at  night  or  even  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  facts,  a  strong  detachment 
could  have  arrived  upon  his  right  in  three  hours, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  Wellington  might  have  been 
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fully  engaged,  with  every  prospect  of  prompt  success 
for  the  French. 

We  have  evidence  that  Napoleon's  co-operation 
in  such  an  attack  would  have  been  immediate. 
When  at  length  he  heard  what  the  actual  situa- 
tion on  Ney's  front  was,  he  immediately  de- 
spatched a  corps  of  infantry  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  to  Marbais,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  the 
Marshal  instructions  "  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Quatre  Bras  in  order  to  drive  them  from  their 
position,  while  the  corps  at  Marbais  would  second 
his  operations."  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
same  action  would  have  been  adopted  many  hours 
earlier  if  the  facts  had  been  known  earlier ,''  We 
may  admit  that  Ney  was  right  in  not  risking  an 
engagement  against  a  superior  force,  but  this  ad- 
mission does  not  excuse  him  for  not  taking  vigorous 
and  immediate  steps  to  secure  adequate  reinforce- 
ments in  order  to  effect  so  vital  an  object  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  only  enemy  now  remaining  in  the 
field. 

But  whatever  might  have  been,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  morning  of  the  17th  was  wasted,  and  the 
grand  opportunity  lost.  Hearing  nothing  from  his 
left,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  completeness  of 
his  own  success  upon  the  right.  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  devote  the  day  to  the  recuperation  of  his 
army.  '■'  La  joiirnee  d'aujourd'hui,"  he  says,  ''est 
necessaire  pour  terminer  cette  operation " — which 
operation  is  not  distinctly  specified,  whether  his 
own  movements  or  Ney's,  though,  from  the  context 
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it  may  be  judged  that  he  refers  to  Ney's  seizure  of 
the  position  at  Quatre  Bras — ^^ pour  completer  les 
mmiitions,  rallier  les  militaires  isoles  et  faire  rentrer 
les  detacJiementsr 

Thus  it  is  that  we  see  the  Emperor,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  chatting  with  his  generals  on  in- 
different subjects,  recalling  incidents  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  letter  to  Ney,  taking  no  step  to  hasten  or 
direct  the  movements  of  his  wings. 

At  noon,  however,  he  was  active  once  more. 
He  then  set  about  preparing  to  move  upon 
Marbais,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  junction  with 
Ney  and  prosecuting  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
English  by  his  left,  and  about  the  same  hour  he 
entrusted  to  Marshal  Grouchy  the  task  of  following 
up  "Oic  retreat  of  the  Prussians  with  33,000  men, 
a  commission  which  has  been  the  subject  of  eighty 
years  of  controversy  and  recrimination,  and  which 
marks  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  campaign. 

IV. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  Napoleon  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  columns  to  march  by 
the  main  chaussee  to  the  support  of  Marshal  Ney. 

He  took  with  him  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the 
6th  corps  of  Lobau,  all  of  them  comparatively 
fresh  troops,  for  they  had  taken  no  very  prolonged 
part  in  the  engagement  at  Ligny — -indeed,  Lobau 
had  not  been  employed  at  all. 

I 
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At  Marbais  he  picked  up  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  had  been  despatched  to  that  point 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  appeared  upon  the  flank  of 
his  left  wing  with  over  30,000  men.  Upon  his 
approach  Ney  put  his  men  in  movement,  the  forces 
thus  united  pursuing  the  enemy  who  had  been  in 
process  of  withdrawal  from  Ouatre  Bras  for  now 
at  least  four  hours.  Napoleon  must  have  perceived 
at  last,  with  feelings  of  bitter  chagrin,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  had  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
early  morning,  and  which  he  had  omitted  to  grasp. 
If  his  general  movement  had  begun  earlier,  the 
united  French  army,  over  71,000  strong,  would 
have  appeared  against  the  English  army  in  a 
position  of  isolation,  and  only  45,000  strong. 

There  is  small  wonder  that  he  should  have  felt 
indignant  with  Marshal  Ney,  not  because  he  had 
not  himself  attacked  the  English,  but  because  he 
had  refrained  from  sending  information  which 
would  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  seize  the  chance 
offered  him.  "  They  have  ruined  France,"  he  said 
to  D'Erlon,  whom  he  found  in  advance  of  Quatre 
Bras.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  his  order  to 
Ney  the  previous  afternoon — "  The  fate  of  France 
is  in  your  hands,"  Perhaps  already  he  had  a  pre- 
monition of  coming  disaster.  At  two  o'clock  he 
was  a  different  man  to  the  Napoleon  who  at 
eleven  o'clock  was  talking  politics  to  his  generals, 
pleased  with  the  operations  of  the  past  and  con- 
fident about  the  future.  Instead  of  a  holiday 
march  he  now  had  serious  work  before  him,  and 
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the  due  execution  of  it  depended  chiefly  upon  his 
own  exertions. 

The  pursuit,  however,  was  now  urged  with  as 
much  vigour  as  the  fact  that  Wellington  had  already 
been  four  hours  in  movement  would  permit.  It 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  English  main 
army  ;  its  march  was  entirely  unimpeded,  except 
"  by  fatigue,  dust,  heat,  and  thirst " — but  the  rear 
guard,  which  was  made  up  of  the  cavalry  led  by 
Lord  Uxbridge,  supported  by  one  division  of 
infantry,  had  some  smart  skirmishes  with  the 
French  vanguard.  In  one  of  these,  at  Genappe, 
the  7th  Hussars  were  ordered  to  charge  the  head 
of  the  French  column.  Opposed  to  them  were 
Lancers,  strongly  backed  by  Cuirassiers,  and 
strengthened  on  each  flank  by  strong  bodies  of 
cavalry.  The  ground  was  heavy,  and  the  horses 
of  the  Hussars  were  leg -weary  and  jaded.  Under 
such  conditions  the  order  was  injudicious.  Several 
English  officers  and  over  forty  men  were  killed, 
and  reflections  were  subsequently  cast  upon 
the  regiment  which  were  thoroughly  undeserved. 
It  was  at  the  moment  of  this  reverse  that  the 
1st  Life  Guards  were  brought  up  and  ordered 
to  charge.  Their  weight  and  impetuosity  carried 
everything  before  them,  and  the  temporary  check 
was  speedily  repaired.  No  second  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Guards  was  necessary,  for 
"  though  we  were  to  have  given  them  another 
charge  of  the  same  sort,"  writes  an  officer  of  the 
2nd  Life  Guards,  "  they  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
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expose  themselves  to  our  weight  a  second  time." 
On  the  other  side,  the  French  Guards,  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  pursuing  column,  with  six  pieces 
of  horse  artillery,  kept  up  a  murderous  cannonade 
against  the  English  cavalry  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity permitted.  Throughout  the  afternoon  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents  from  a  murky  and  thunderous 
sky — the  air  was  heavy,  hot  and  sultry — the  fatigues 
and  exhaustion  of  the  soldiers  were  excessive,  but 
on  each  side  there  was  the  same  strict  obedience 
to  orders,  the  same  discipline,  the  same  high  courage 
exhibited  under  most  depressing  circumstances. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Brussels,  all  was  confusion 
and  alarm.  The  news  soon  spread  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  in  retreat  before  Napoleon  in 
person,  that  the  Prussians  had  been  decisively 
defeated,  and  that  the  French  would  be  in  the 
city  in  a  few  hours.  The  Belgians  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  distinguish  between  retreat  conducted  for 
the  purposes  of  better  resistance  and  complete  and 
hopeless  rout.  The  dead  and  wounded  were  now 
arriving  from  the  rear,  and  among  these  there  was 
carried  through  the  city,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
the  body  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Brunswick,*  whose 
chivalrous  oath  never  to  sheathe  his  sword  until  he 
had  expiated  the  outraged  manes  of  his  father  was 
to  be  fulfilled  only  by  his  own  death.  Each 
straggler  brought  news  more  alarming  than  the 
last,  and  the  only  hope  of  safety  seemed  to  lie  in 
prompt  flight.    Heartrending  scenes  were  witnessed 

*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  father  had  fallen  at  Jena,  1806. 
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in  the  streets,  as  wounded  soldiers  staggered  to 
their  homes  in  the  hope — often  a  vain  one — of 
dying  surrounded  by  the  care  and  affection  of  their 
own  families.  A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely 
be  exhibited  between  the  Brussels  of  the  i6th, 
full  of  unreasoning  hopes  and  boasting  confidence, 
and  the  Brussels  of  the  17th,  stricken  by  a  panic 
as  unreasoning  as  its  previous  elation. 

V. 

As  the  evening  closed  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
took  up  its  position  with  a  view  to  a  battle  on 
the  following  morning.  The  field  of  Waterloo 
had  already  recommended  itself  to  the  skilled 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  War  of  Succession,  as  eminently 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  engagement ; 
and  before  the  campaign  of  1 8 1 5  opened,  it  had  been 
surveyed  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
being  the  spot  where,  if  put  to  it,  he  would  take 
position  for  the  defence  of  Brussels.  The  little 
village  of  Mont  St  Jean,  where  Wellington  placed 
his  head-quarters,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
high  roads  which  lead  from  Nivelles  and  Charleroi 
to  Brussels.  In  front  of  it  was  rolling  ground, 
affording  excellent  cover  to  troops  drawn  up  for 
purposes  of  defence,  while  behind  it  was  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  about  two  miles  distant  upon  the 
Brussels  road,  just  where  it  emerges  from  the 
Forest  of  Soignies.  The  village  of  Braine-la- 
Leude  lay  to  the  west,  affording  cover  for  the  right 
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of  an  army  posted  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
road,  while  the  hamlets  of  Merbe  Braine  on  the 
right,  of  Papclotte,  Frischermont,  and  Smohain  on 
the  left,  were  available  to  afford  still  further  pro- 
tection. In  front  of  the  right  were  the  chateau 
and  grounds  of  Hougomont,  lying  a  little  off  the 
Nivelles  road  and  towards  the  Brussels  turnpike. 
The  estate  of  Hougomont  consisted  of  a  house, 
chapel,  farm  buildings,  a  wood,  a  garden,  laid  out 
in  the  Dutch  fashion  with  parallel  walks  and  high 
thick  hedges,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard. 

A  mile  to  the  southward  of  Mont  St  Jean,  lying 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  main  Brussels  road,  was  the 
farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  situated  in  the  hollow  just 
where  the  road  begins  to  ascend  towards  La  Belle 
Alliance.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  against  La 
Haie  Sainte,  was  a  quarry,  and  the  turnpike  just 
about  this  point  had  been  cut  through  the  ground, 
leaving  high  banks  upon  either  side.  For  pur- 
poses of  defence  the  whole  position  could  be  turned 
to  account  most  effectively,  and  as  he  retreated  the 
Duke  threw  troops  both  into  Hougomont  and 
La  Haie  Sainte  in  order  with  the  one  to  guard 
his  right,  with  the  other  his  centre.  The  villages 
to  his  left  were  also  occupied. 

VL 

Such  dispositions  on  the  night  of  the  17th  clearly 
indicated  Wellington's  intention  of  standing  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  it  must  now  be  considered  what 
justification   he   had  for   thus  accepting  a  battle 
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against  a  superior  force  when  possibly  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  campaign  depended  upon  his  deter- 
mination. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Duke  did  not  receive 
information  from  Blucher  as  to  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Ligny  and  his  subsequent  movements 
until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
He  had  already  been  made  aware  by  a  patrol  party 
which  he  had  sent  out  that  the  Prussians  were  hi 
retreat,  but  he  could  have  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  intentions  until  he  heard  from  Blucher. 
TJpon  receipt  of  news,  his  decision  was  prompt  to 
fall  back  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining 
communications  with  his  allies,  at  the  same  time 
despatching  a  letter  to  Blucher,  informing  him  of 
his  resolution  to  stand  at  Waterloo  if  he  could  be 
assured  of  Prussian  support  to  the  extent  "  of  one 
or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary,"  *  but  that 
otherwise  he  would  fall  back  upon  Brussels.  We 
may  assume  that  this  letter  was  despatched  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  but,  none  the  less,  a 
reply  to  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been 
received  before  3  P.M.  As  a  fact,  BlUcher  at  that 
hour  was  in  no  position  to  give  positive  assurances. 
He  was  deficient  in  ammunition,  though  the  train 
was,  as  it  happened,  upon  the  road,  nor  was  he  yet 
aware  of  the  precise  positions  of  his  3rd  and 
4th  corps ;  marching,  as  they  were,  upon  the 
extreme  right  by  way  of  Gembloux  and  Sart- 
a-Walhain.  The  ammunition  reached  Wavre  at 
*  Despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  22,  1S15. 
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5  P.M.  News  of  Thielemann  and  Biilow  arrived 
just  before  midnight.  It  thus  becomes  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  hour  when  BUicher  sent  an 
answer  to  WeUington  assuring  him  of  the  sup- 
port which  had  been  requested.  It  may  have 
reached  the  Duke  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
It  may  have  reached  him  only  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Duke's  retreat  was  based  upon  his  confidence 
in  Blucher,  not  upon  any  exact  assurances,  and 
that  upon  the  strength  of  that  confidence  he  took 
up  position  at  Waterloo.  Chesney  tells  us  that 
"  Wellington,  before  deciding  to  fight  on  his  chosen 
ground  next  day,  had  had  the  full  assurance  of 
hearty  support  from  Blucher,"  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  he  quotes  an  extract  from 
Blucher's  letter,  that  "  he  would  march  with  his 
whole  army  to  join  him,  but  on  condition  that  if 
the  French  delayed  to  attack,  the  allies  would  give 
them  battle  on  the  19th,"  but  Chesney  makes  no 
reference  to  the  hour  when  this  letter  was  received, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  his  contribution  towards  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  Duke's  conduct  is  of  small 
value.  The  point  is  this — Was  there  sufficient 
likelihood  of  Prussian  support  being  forthcoming 
to  justify  the  Duke  in  risking  a  battle  without 
positive  assurance  of  such  support  ?  A  reference 
to  the  battle  of  Ligny  may  be  of  use  in  consider- 
ing this  question.  There,  entirely  unsupported  by 
his  ally,  Blucher  had  suffered  a  reverse.  He  had 
taken    position    in   the   hope   of  assistance   from 
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Wellington,  but  without  the  certainty  of  it.  That 
assistance  it  was  impossible  to  afford,  and  in 
default  of  it  Bliicher  had  been  defeated.  Just  as 
the  Duke  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  resist- 
ance he  was  himself  to  meet  with  at  Quatre  Bras, 
so  he,  and  Bliicher  too,  were  unaware  of  the 
strength  of  the  force  which  had  been  despatched 
to  occupy  the  Prussians  and  separate  them  from 
the  English.  Grouchy's  troops  were  estimated  by 
Bliicher  at  10,000  or  11,000  men;  as  a  fact  they 
were  three  times  that  number ;  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  therefore,  might  intervene  to  keep 
the  allies  apart  at  Waterloo  as  had  actually  kept 
them  apart  during  the  engagements  of  the  i6th. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  though  the 
Prussians  did  arrive,  it  was  not  until  betu~een  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Waterloo,  when  the 
battle  was  four  hours  old.  Had  Napoleon  begun 
the  battle  of  the  i8th  at  6  or  7  A.M.,  it  would 
have  been  in  progress  at  least  nine  hours  before 
the  Prussians  arrived,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
improbable  that  Wellington's  miscellaneous  force 
could  have  held  their  own,  unsupported,  for  any- 
thing like  that  time.  The  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  Duke's  decision  was  marked  by  a  boldness 
whicTTcIosely.  resembles  rashness;  and  supposing, 
as  some  critics  maintain,  that  he  received  no  as- 
surances from  Bliicher  whatever  until  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  that  his 
conduct  can  only  be  justified  by  its  success. 

There  is  the  strongest  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
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Duke  himself  was  fully  sensible  of  the  risks  he  was 
incurring,  for,  after  his  troops  had  taken  position, 
the   pickets  posted,  and  all  arrangements    made, 
Wellington  rode  over  to  Wavre  in  order  to  inter- 
•  view   Bliicher,  "that  I  mfght  learn  from  his  own 
i  lips  at  what  hour  it  was  probable  he  would  be  able 
I  to  join  forces  with  us  the  next  day."     The  stor>'  of 
this  night  ride  has  been  most  circumstantially  told 
by  so  trustworthy  a  witness  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington himself,  who  related  it  to  Mr  Pierrepont  in 
1833,  and  to  Mr  Justice  Coltman  in  1838.     It  also 
appears  in  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Napoleon."  * 

Those  who  assert  that  the  Duke  had  no  personal 
interview  with  Bliicher  from  the  time  he  met  him 
at   Bry,   on   the   morning  of  the  i6th,  until  they 
greeted  each  other  at  Genappe,  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  have  to  contend  with  this  story 
of    the    Duke   himself,    attested   by   independent 
witnesses  at  different  times.     Such  a  ride  was  cer- 
tainly not   unnatural  in  the  very  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  Wellington  found  himself.     We 
,    may,  therefore,  believe  the  Duke  when  he  says — 
i    "  However,  I  saw  him  (Bliicher),  got  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted  from  him,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
i    way  homewards."     Very  possibly  it  is  to  this  in- 
terview that  he  refers  when  he  says,  in  his  despatch 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  that  "  the  Marshal  had  promised 

*  In  addition  to  the  interesting  pages  devoted  by  Mr  Ropes  to 
this  matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Mr  Archibald 
Forbes  in  the  Fall  Mall  Magazim  for  August  1894 — "  Copen- 
hagen, and  other  Famous  Battie-horses." 
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me  ...  he  would  support  me  with  one  or  more 
corps."  Some  time,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the 
night  the  Duke — by  letter,  or  by  personal  inter- 
view, or  by  both — received  from  Blucher  a  definite 
assurance  with  regard  to  his  co-operation  on  the 
morrow.  Confidence  was  converted  into  certainty, 
and  v/hatever  may  have  been  the  Duke's  misgiv- 
ings throughout  the  17th,  as  he  conducted  the 
retreat  and  took  up  his  situation  for  the  night, 
they  must  have  been  dispelled  before  morning 
dawned.  It  was  then  in  full  and  clear  reliance 
upon  Blucher  and  Prussian  assistance  that  the 
Duke  stood  his  ground  on  the  i8th  June. 

VII. 

Napoleon  took  up  his  position  for  the  night 
partly  in  front  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  upon  the 
high  ground  about  La  Belle  Alliance  and  partly  at 
Genappe.  His  one  fear  was  that  the  enemy  might 
escape  him  and  continue  its  retreat  through  the 
forest  of  Soignies  upon  Brussels.  With  Blucher 
retreating  upon  Brussels  from  Wavre,  the  two 
armies  would  be  concentrated  in  force  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  Napoleon's  situation  thereby  rendered 
most  critical.  This  was  the  course  the  Emperor 
afterwards  insisted  would  have  been  the  right  one 
for  the  allied  commanders  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  though  he  had  no  apprehensions 
from  the  Prussians,  he  was  much  afraid  that  the 
Anglo-Dutch  for  their  part  were  adopting  it.  In 
the  '' Relatio7i  fidcle  et  detailUc''  published  in  the 
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year  after  the  battle,  it  is  stated  that  the  French 
were  astonished  that  the  English  had  not  only- 
maintained  their  evening  position,  "  but  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  it,"  while  Napoleon  exclaimed — 
"  Enfin  je  les  tiens — ces  Anglais  !  "  He  had  pushed 
forward  his  cavalry  detachments  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  the  enemy  was  really  standing,  and 
his  pickets  were  stationed  as  close  to  the  British 
lines  as  possible  in  order  to  inform  him  if  any 
attempt  to  withdraw  should  be  made  in  the  night. 
The  Emperor  himself  at  nightfall  retired  to 
quarters  at  Caillou,  about  three  miles  from  Mont 
St  Jean,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  his  troops  occupied  the  positions  in  which  they 
were  to  fight  during  the  day. 


VIII. 

The  events  of  the  17th  of  June  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  day  of  manoeuvres,  whereas 
the  1 6th  was  a  day  of  action,  but  the  final  victory  of 
the  allies  was  more  dependent  upon  the  manoeuvres 
than  on  the  actions.  Want  of  complete  and  accu- 
rate intelligence  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  day,  whether  we  regard  the  move- 
ments of  Ney,  of  Napoleon,  of  Wellington,  or 
of  Blucher.  Ney  knew  not  or  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Wellington's  isolated  position  at 
Quatre  Bras  afforded  him.  Wellington  was  thus 
isolated  because  he  knew  not  the  results  of  Ligny 
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and  the  line  of  the  Prussian  retreat.  Napoleon, 
owing  to  the  remissness  of  Ney,  knew  not  that  by- 
joining  his  centre  to  the  left  wing  early  in  the 
morning  he  could  overwhelm  the  Anglo-Dutch, 
cut  off  as  they  were  from  all  chance  of  support 
from  their  allies ;  and  equally  was  he  unaware  of 
the  true  line  of  march  adopted  by  the  Prussians, 
owfng,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  over-sanguine 
estimate  of  his  victory  of  the  day  before,  and 
in  the  second  to  his  own  neglect  in  omitting  to 
send  reconnoitring  parties  in  any  other  directions 
than  the  one  he  wrongly  assumed  the  Prussians  to 
have  taken.  Bliicher  marched  on  Wavre,  unaware 
of  the  exact  situation  of  two  of  his  four  corps, 
ignorant  of  the  situation  of  his  ammunition  trains, 
and  trusting  that  Wellington  would  adopt  a  line 
of  retreat  parallel  to  his  own,  rather  than  knowing 
with  any  certainty  that  such  a  line  was  actually 
being  taken.  Wellington  withdrew  from  Quatre 
Bras  towards  Brussels,  and  took  position  at  Mont 
St  Jean,  trusting,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
the  Prussians  would  support  him,  if  he  stood  his 
ground,  not  with  any  sure  intelligence  that 
he  would  be  so  supported.  He  was  also  misin- 
formed as  to  the  force  the  French  were  bringing 
against  him,  for  he  supposed  that  Napoleon  had  mus- 
tered his  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  some 
10,000  or  11,000  men,  whereas  33,000  men  had 
been  detached  to  follow  the  Prussians,  and  Girard's 
division  of  3000  men  had  been  left  at  Ligny.  The 
movements  of  Grouchy  were  equally  characterised 
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by  uncertainty,  as  will  be  seen,  but  this  was  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  he  had  been  specially  sent 
forth  to  obtain  information,  and  his  mission  would 
have  been  useless  had  certainty  already  existed. 

Uncertainty  implies  hesitation  and  delay,  and 
hence  the  17th  was  a  day  of  delays.  Ney  delayed 
his  attacl<'upon  Quatre  Bras  until  Napoleon  could 
join  him.  Napoleon  delayed  joining  him  until  he 
received  information  from  Ney.  Wellington  de- 
layed his  retreat  until  he  received  information 
from  Blucher,  while  Grouchy's  march  was  delayed 
through  over-confidence  that  the  Prussians  were 
disposed  of,  and  was  ultimately  despatched 
through  a  growing  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  was  really  so.  The  responsibility  for 
this  state  of  things  has  been  apportioned  first  to 
Ney,  who,  smarting  with  a  sense  of  indignation 
against  the  Emperor  for  withdrawing,  as  he 
wrongly  supposed,  the  1st  corps  from  his  com- 
mand, attributed  his  ill-success  at  Quatre  Bras 
to  Napoleon,  and,  as  if  in  revenge,  deliberately 
sacrificed  his  chances  of  converting  repulse  into 
victory.  Responsibility  also  directly  attaches 
to  Napoleon  himself,  and  to  Soult,  his  chief-of- 
stafif,  for  neglecting  simple  and  feasible  precautions, 
and  wasting  precious  moments  until  it  was  too 
late  to  redeem  them.  On  the  Prussian  side  alone 
do  we  see,  on  the  17th,  time  being  placed  to  the 
best  account,  and  the  time  thus  gained  was  to 
prove  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  brilliant  success 
at  Waterloo. 
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When  at  last  the  French  and  Anglo-Dutch 
troops  were  put  in  motion,  we  see  on  the  one 
hand  a  retreat  most  skilfully  conducted  and  a 
pursuit  as  vigorously  pressed  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  weather,  and  Wellington's  dispositions 
would  permit.  At  the  close  of  the  day  we  find 
one  army  in  position,  ready  to  fight  at  Mont  St 
Jean — another  at  Wavre  ready  to  support  it  in 
a  decisive  engagement — Grouchy,  far  from  the 
main  French  Army,  far  from  the  Prussians,  and 
further  still  from  the  English  ;  while  the  Emperor 
is  congratulating  himself  that  he  has  but  one 
enemy  to  deal  with,  and  that  it  is  now  before 
him,  certain  to  be  destroyed  on  the  morrow  by 
his  superior  force,  his  more  skilful  manoeuvres, 
and  loftier  military  capacity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
grouchy's  march  on  the  17TH  AND  i8th  of 

JUNE,  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  WATERLOO. 

L  Grouchy  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians — H.  Arrange- 
ments and  instructions  which  governed  his  march — HL 
Grouchy  at  Gembloux  ;  the  two  versions  of  the  10  P.M. 
despatch — IV.  Grouchy's  determination  to  advance  on 
Wavre — V.  The  sound  of  the  Cannonade  at  Waterloo 
— VI.  General  criticisms  and  observations  on  Grouchy's  move- 
ments. 

I. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  Grouchy  had 
been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
upon  the  right  wing,  but  upon  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  dated  Charleroi, 
reached  the  Marshal,  informing  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  right  wing  in  its 
entirety.  "  My  intention  is  that,  as  commander 
of  the  right  wing,  you  should  take  the  command 
of  the  3rd  corps  commanded  by  General 
Vandamme,  of  the  4th  corps  commanded  by 
General  Gerard,  and  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  Pajol, 
Milhaud,  and  Excelmans,  which  ought  not  to  be 
far  short  of  50,000  men.  My  intention  is  that  all 
the  Generals  should  take  directly  their  orders  from 
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you.     They  will  take  mine  only  when  I   shall  be 
present  in  person," 

The  confidence  which  Napoleon  thus  exhibited 
in  Grouchy  was  not  misplaced  upon  the  i6th. 
His  operations  at  Ligny  were  marked  by  vigour 
and  resolution,  and  he  continued ,  to  personally 
superintend  the  charges  of  his  cavalry  against  the 
Prussians  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  The  Emperor 
himself  withdrew  from  the  field  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  gave  orders  that 
Grouchy  should  join  him  at  Fleurus.  It  was  not 
until  after  1 1  P.M.  that  the  Marshal's  duties 
permitted-  him  to  obey  these  orders.  On  reach- 
ing the  Emperor's  headquarters  Grouchy  was  in- 
formed that  the  Emperor  was  in  bed  ill,  and 
had  given  strict  instructions  that  he  was  not  to 
be  disturbed.  Soult  would  not  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  issuing  any  orders  during 
Napoleon's  retirement,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Marshal  withdrew  in  a  state  of  cruel  uncertainty 
as  to  the  action  he  ought  to  pursue.  He,  in 
common  with  Vandamme  and  all  Napoleon's 
lieutenants,  expected  that  the  retreating  Prussians 
would  be  instantly  pursued.  It  was  ever  Napoleon's 
habit  to  follow  up  success  to  its  furthest  limits — 
but  without  instructions  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  necessary  measures.  Still  Grouchy,  on  his  own 
initiative,  despatched  cavalry  reconnaissances  under 
Excelmans  and  Pajol  in  the  direction  of  Gembloux 
and  Namur,  while  to  Pajol  was  added  Teste's 
division  of  infantry. 
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At  daybreak  Grouchy  again  betook  himself  to 
Fleurus,  but  was  unable  to  see  the  Emperor  or  to  get 
i  any  instructions  at  so  early  an  hour.   At  last  he  was 
informed  that  the  Emperor  would  visit  the  battle- 
field of  yesterday  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  and  that  he 
would  see  Grouchy  and  give  him  his  orders  there. 
It  was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  at  the  earliest,  and 
more   probably  towards    i    P.M.,  that    Napoleon's 
plan  in  regard  to  the  Prussians  formulated  itself. 
He  then  called  Grouchy  to  him  and  put  him  in 
command    of  the  two  corps   of  Vandamme   and 
Gerard,  of  Teste's  division   of  infantry  detached 
from    its   own    corps,   the  6th,  and    of  a  part   of 
Pajol's    and    Excelman's    cavalry.       The    whole 
amounted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  33,000  men  with 
96   guns.     With    them    Grouchy   received    verbal 
orders,  which  were,  he  assures  us,*  to  this  effect — 
"  Put  yourself  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  complete 
their  defeat  by  attacking  them  as  soon  as  you  shall 
have  joined  them,  and  never  lose  sight  of  them. 
I  am  going  to  reunite  the  troops  which  I  lead  to 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  march  against  the  English 
and  fight  them  if  they  stand  on  this  side  of  the 
Forest  of  Soignies.     You  will  correspond  with  me 
by  the  paved  road  which  leads  to  Quatre  Bras." 

The  tone  of  these  instructions  was  scarcely 
applicable  to  the  situation  as  it  existed.  Had 
Grouchy  received  them  the  night  before,  upon  the 

*  "Fragments  Historiques,"  par  le  General  Grouchy.  Paris,  1829. 
"  Le  Marechal  de  Grouchy,"  par  le  General  de  division  Senateur 
Marquis  de  Grouchy.     Paris,  1864. 
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conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  no  doubt  could 
have  entered  his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  intended 
to  do.  He  would  have  had  the  enemy  just  in 
front  of  him,  and  there  would  have  been  no  possi- 
bility of  the  Prussians  deceiving  him  as  to  their 
line  of  retreat.  But  now  they  had  fourteen  hours* 
start  They  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  time 
when  he  would  come  up  with  them  was  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  No  one  knew  exactly  which  way 
they  had  gone.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Grouchy 
received  his  command  with  misgivings  and  remon- 
strances. He  pointed  out  that  the  troops  entrusted 
to  him  were  not  expecting  to  march  that  day — 
they  were  the  corps  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  of  Ligny  had  fallen, — that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  they  were  ready  to  start,  that  the 
Prussians  had  already  gained  many  hours  upon 
any  pursuit  that  might  be  made,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  harass 
their  retreat  or  hinder  the  dispositions  which  they 
had  already  determined  upon.  He  even  ventured 
to  point  out  the  strategical  disadvantages  which 
might  follow  from  detaching  so  large  a  con- 
tingent from  the  operations  of  the  main  army. 
"  In  a  word,  I  conjured  him  to  authorise  me  to 
follow  him."  Napoleon's  reply  was  to  reiterate 
his  commands,  and  Grouchy  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  march. 

To  understand  Napoleon's  conduct  at  this  junc- 
ture we  must  forget  the  facts  and  remember  only 
his  suppositions.     He  supposed  the  Prussians  to 
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have  adopted  their  natural  line  of  retreat  towards 
Namur.  Thus  they  would  be  separating  themselves 
from  Wellington,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  feared 
so  far  as  the  next  day's  battle  was  concerned.  It 
was  possible  that  they  still  contemplated  further 
intervention  in  the  campaign,  and  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose they  had  two  courses  open  to  them, — to  direct 
their  march  parallel  to  the  main  Brussels-Charleroi 
road,  and  so  maintain  communications  with  Wel- 
lington, or  else  they  might  attempt  to  return  upon 
the  French  as  they  moved  towards  Brussels  and 
take  them  in  flank  or  rear.  The  first  contingency 
had  obviously,  from  all  the  evidence  which  we  have, 
not  even  crossed  Napoleon's  mind  at  mid-day  on 
the  17th,  and  his  measures  were  in  no  way  directed 
to  meet  it.  The  second  contingency  was  probably 
to  some  slight  degree  present  to  his  thoughts 
when  he  despatched  Grouchy  in  pursuit,  but  he 
was  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  Prussians 
were  retreating  on  Namur.  In  this  event  their 
fourteen  hours'  start  was  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance. It  was  only  of  importance  if  they  had 
adopted  the  first  course — viz.,  to  effect  a  concen- 
tration with  the  allied  army  further  north,  and  of 
this  Napoleon  had  no  suspicion.  He  therefore 
despatched  Grouchy  in  full  confidence  that  he 
would  come  up  with  the  enemy  somewhere  on  the 
Namur  road,  that  he  would  complete  their  over- 
throw, and  effectually  check  any  attempts  they 
might  be  inclined  to  make  to  return  upon  the 
march  of  the  main  French  army. 
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The  Emperor's  delusion  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Fleurus  of  a 
battery  of  eight  pieces  which  Pajol  had  captured 
from  the  enemy  upon  the  Namur  road.  This 
piece  of  evidence  seemed  convincing  as  to  the 
line  the  Prussians  were  taking,  and  contributed 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else  to  throw  dust 
in  Napoleon's  eyes. 

II. 

Grouchy  accordingly  left  the  Emperor's  presence 
to   make   arrangements    for   his    march.     Though 
still  far  from  reassured  as  to  the  prospect  before 
him,  he  none  the  less  proceeded  to  his  task  with 
promptness  and  energy.     Vandamme  was  ordered 
to  get   ready  to   advance  without  delay,  and    to 
proceed  with  his  corps    to  Point-du-Jour,   a   spot 
where  the  road  from   Gembloux   joins  the    main 
chaussee  from  Namur  to  Quatre    Bras.      Gerard's 
corps  was  ordered  to  follow  up  Vandamme.      It 
was  not,  however,  till  about  3  P.M. — according  to 
documents    published    by  Gdrard    himself —  that 
the  4th  corps    began  to  move,  and   this  despite 
Grouchy 's  personal  exertions  to  expedite  its  march. 
At  about  3.30  r.M.  he  received  reports  from  Pajol 
and  Excelmans — the  one  informing  him  that  the 
Prussian  retreat  was  by  St  Denis  and  Leuse,  so  as 
to  gain  the  high  road  from  Namur  to  Liege — the 
other  that  the  enemy  was  massed  at  Gembloux. 
These   despatches  were   almost   immediately   fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  from  Napoleon  himself.     It  was 
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dated  '' Ligny,  le  i^  Juin   1815,  vers  trots  heures,'' 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Betake  yourself  to  Gembloux  with  the  cavalry 
corps  of  Pajol,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  4th  corps, 
the  cavalry  corps  of  Excelmans,  the  division  of 
General  Teste,  of  which  you  will  have  special  care, 
as  it  is  detached  from  its  army  corps,  and  the  4th 
corps  of  infantry. 

"  You  will  explore  in  the  directions  of  Namur  and 
Maestricht,  and  you  will  pursue  the  enemy ;  explore 
his  march  and  instruct  me  as  to  its  movement,  so 
that  I  may  penetrate  what  it  is  intending  to  do. 

"  I  am  carrying  my  headquarters  to  Quatre  Bras, 
where  the  English  still  were  this  morning.  Our 
communication  then  will  be  direct  by  the  paved 
road  of  Namur.  (Here  follow  instructions  as  to 
the  occupation  of  Namur,  should  Grouchy  find  it 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.) 

"  It  is  important  to  penetrate  what  Blucher  and 
Wellington  intend  to  do,  and  if  they  propose  to 
reunite  their  armies  to  cover  Brussels  and  Liegef  in 
trying  the  fate  of  another  battle.  In  any  case  keep 
your  two  corps  of  infantry  constantly  united  in  a 
league  of  ground  ;  occupy  every  evening  a  good 
military  position,  having  several  avenues  of  retreat. 
Place  intermediate  detachments  of  cavalry  to  com- 
municate with  headquarters. 

"  Dictated  by  the  Emperor y  in  the  absence  of  the  Major- General , 
to  the  Grand-Marshal  Bertrand. "  * 

*  The  text  of  this  Document  has  been  translated  literally  from 
Pascallet,  in  whose  biography  of  Grouchy  it  first  appeared  in  1842. 
t  There  is  no  warrant  for  Mr  Rope's  reading  '•^  or  Liige." 
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Several  reasons  make  it  necessary  to  produce  this 
order  practically  in  full,  chiefly  perhaps  because 
it  was  the  only  despatch  received  by  Grouchy  from 
the  Emperor  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

Here  are  the  instructions  which  governed  his 
whole  march.  He  had  no  others  of  any  kind 
whatever  until  he  reached  Wavre  on  the  after- 
noon of  the   1 8th. 

The  document  assumes  additional  importance 
from,  the  fact  that  for  many  years  it  was  suppressed 
by  Marshal  Grouchy.  Until  it  appeared  in  1842 
he  always  asserted  that  he  acted  under  Napoleon's 
verbal  orders  only,  and  that  no  written  instructions 
whatever  were  sent  to  him  except  those  despatched 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

It  also  gives  us  the  first  indication  of  doubt 
in  Napoleon's  mind  as  to  the  real  direction  of 
the  Prussian  retreat.  His  suppositions  on  the 
subject  have  already  been  stated,  and  he  did  not 
for  a  moment  contemplate  any  movement  on 
Blucher's  part  towards  a  concentration  with  Wel- 
lington. In  Bertrand's  order,  sent  off  about  three 
o'clock,  we  see  the  first  glimmerings  of  such 
a  suspicion  in  Napoleon's  mind.  The  fact  was 
that  after  Grouchy's  departure  the  Emperor  had 
received  information  that  a  strong  body  of  Prus- 
sians had  been  seen  at  Gembloux.  This  might 
mean  anything.  It  did  not  necessarily  destroy  the 
theory  that  they  were  retreating  on  Namur,  though 
to  Namur  from  Ligny  via  Gembloux  was  certainly 
a  circuitous  route.     They  might,  as  Pajol  reported, 
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be  seeking  the  high  road  from  Namur  to  Louvain 
by  way  of  Gembloux.  They  might  be  halting 
there  in  order  to  concentrate,  and,  if  unmolested, 
effect  a  movement  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
Napoleon's  army ;  or  they  might  be  at  Gembloux 
with  a  view  to  marching  northward  on  Wavre,  in 
order  to  keep  open  their  communication  with 
Wellington.  It  was  then  of  the  first  importance 
that  Napoleon  "  should  be  able  to  penetrate  what 
the  enemy  was  intending  to  do,"  and  this  was 
Grouchy's  mission.  In  any  event  Gembloux  was 
a  good  place  to  make  for,  and  hence  he  is  speci- 
fically instructed  to  betake  himself  there. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions.  Grouchy 
made  all  haste  to  reach  his  destination.  But  his 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  Heavy  rain  began 
to  fall  about  2  P.M.,  and  soon  the  rough  and 
narrow  country  roads  were  converted  into  quag- 
mires by  the  march  of  his  troops  through  the  drip- 
ping weather.  Vandamme,  it  is  true,  reached 
Gembloux  towards  7  p.m.,  and  pushed  forward 
some  considerable  distance  beyond  the  town,  but 
Gerard's  corps  did  not  enter  into  its  bivouacs  till 
10  P.M.,  and  to  advance  further  at  that  hour,  after 
such  fatigues  and  in  such  weather,  was  out  of  the 
question.  In  and  around  Gembloux,  therefore,  the 
Marshal  encamped  for  the  night.  He  could  not 
advance  Vandamme  while  leaving  Gerard  at  Gem- 
bloux, for  his  orders  to  keep  all  his  troops  well 
together  within  a  league  of  ground  were  precise. 
Certainly  he  had  not  got  far,  for  from  Ligny  to 
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Gembloux  is  scarcely  eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  could  have  got  farther. 


III. 

From  Gembloux  that  evening  Grouchy  de- 
spatched a  number  of  letters  which  betray  an 
activity  which  can  only  be  described  as  feverish. 
There  are  two  to  Gerard,  one  to  Vandamme,  one 
to  Excelmans,  one  to  Pajol, — an  important  de- 
spatch to  the  Emperor  dated  10  P.M.,  and  an 
equally  important  one  (which  cannot  be  found)  at 
2  A.M.  on  the  1 8th.  These  letters  indicate  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  and  in  them 
he  repeatedly  urges  upon  his  corps  commanders 
the  necessity  of  expedition.  Vandamme  is  to  put 
himself  in  motion  before  5  A.M.  Gerard's  cavalry 
is  to  set  out  "  a  la  petite  pointe  du  jour^'  and  his 
infantry  is  to  follow  up  Vandamme  at  8  A.M.  Pajol 
is  to  start  "«  la  pointe  diijour!'  But  it  is  with  his 
letter  to  Napoleon  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned, 
for  it  is  clearly  an  answer  to  the  Bertrand  despatch, 
and  shows  us  how  Grouchy  interpreted  the  obliga- 
tions which  that  document  laid  upon  him.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  more  versions  than  one  of  this 
letter,  the  generally  received  text  differing  in  many 
important  particulars  from  that  given  in  the 
Grouchy  memoirs,  and  in  the  apology  for  Grouchy 
written  by  his  son  in  1864. 

The  versions,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  Grouchy 
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first  informed  the  Emperor  of  his  own  position, 
then  of  what  he  had  learned  about  the  Prussians. 
"  It  appears,  from  all  the  reports,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  Prussians,  having  arrived  at  Sauvenieres " — 
a  village  three  miles  north-east  of  Gembloux — 
"  divided  into  two  columns.  One  must  have  taken 
the  road  to  Wavre,  passing  by  Sart-a-Walhain  ; 
the  other  column  appears  to  be  directed  on 
Perwez.  One  may  perhaps  infer  that  one  portion 
is  going  to  join  Wellington,  and  that  the  centre, 
which  is  the  army  of  Blucher,  is  retiring  on  Liege." 
He  is  sending  forward  Excelmans  with  six  squad- 
rons on  Sart-a-Walhain  and  three  on  Perwez,  and 
will  act  according  to  the  reports  which  he  may  re- 
ceive, "  but  if  the  mass  of  the  Prussians  are  retiring 
on  Wavre,  I  shall  follow  them  in  that  direction,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  gain  Brussels,  and  so 
as  to  separate  them  from  Wellington."  * 

The  salient  difference  in  the  two  versions  is  to 
be  found  in  this  last  clause.  In  the  received  text 
Grouchy  announces  that  if  he  marches  on  Wavre, 
it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Prussians 
from  gaining  Brussels,  and  of  separating  them  from 
Wellington.  Now  he  did  march  on  Wavre,  but 
did  not  accomplish  either  of  these  purposes,  nor  did 

*  This  clause  in  the  Grouchy  version  runs  : — "  Si  j'apprends  que 
de  fortes  masses  Prussiennes  se  portent  sur  Wavre,  je  les  suivrai 
dans  cette  direction  et  les  attaquerai  des  que  je  les  aurai  jointes." 
In  the  'received'  version  the  clause  runs  in  the  original : — "  Si  la 
masse  des  Prussiens  se  retire  sur  Wavre,  je  la  suivrai  dans  cette 
direction,  afin  qu'ils  ne  puissent  pas  gagner  Bruxelles,  et  de  les 
separer  de  Wellington." 
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he  take  the  best  means  to  secure  their  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  Grouchy  version,  he  says  his  march 
on  Wavre,  if  made  at  all,  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Prussians  there  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  joined  them.  This  is  precisely  what  he  did 
do  on  the  following  day. 

If  Napoleon  received  the  Grouchy  version,  he 
certainly  sanctioned,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the 
precise  action  which  Grouchy  took  upon  the  i8th. 
If  he  received  the  other  version,  his  sanction  was 
given  to  Grouchy's  intentions  as  expressed  in  that 
version — he  sanctioned  his  design  of  following  the 
Prussians,  with  a  view  to  separating  them  from 
Brussels  and  from  Wellington. 

Which  version,  then,  are  we  to  accept  1  On  this 
question  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  the  judg- 
ment which  we  shall  form  as  to  Grouchy's  conduct 
as  a  whole,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  deserving 
of  close  attention.  But  as  in  this  chapter  we  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  narrative  of  Grouchy's 
march,  it  will  be  better  not  to  interrupt  that  nar- 
rative more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  discuss  debatable  points.  The  main  arguments 
on  both  sides  arc  therefore  appended  in  the  form 
of  a  note,*  and  it  must  be  for  the  reader  to  decide 
which  version  he  will  receive  as  the  true  one. 

*  The  weight  of  critical  authority  is  all  on  the  side  of  what 
we  have  called  "the  received  version."  Gerard,  after  citing  it  in 
his  "  Dernieres  Observations,"  published  in  1830,  adds  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  Certifie  conforme  a  I'original,  qui  nous  a  et^  remis 
par   I'Empereur  Napoleon  et  qui  est  entre  nos  mains." — Signe  : 
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From  Grouchy's  despatch  to  the  Emperor  at  lo 
P.M.,  from  Gembloux,  we  gather  that  at  that  hour  he 
was  still  uncertain  as  to  the  line  which  the  Prussians 
had  taken,  and  as  to  the  intentions  with  which  they 
were  marching.  But  during  the  next  few  hours  he 
received  further  information,  which  he  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Emperor  in  a  letter,  dated 

Le  General  Gourgaud."  Gourgaud,  therefore,  is  the  ultimate 
surety  for  the  veracity  of  the  received  version.  Almost  all  critics 
accept  it  as  the  true  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  security  of  Gourgaud  is  not  good.  He 
wrote  in  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  and  notoriously  falsified  facts. 
He  tells  a  story  about  two  despatches,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Grouchy 
the  night  before  Waterloo,  containing  precise  instructions  for  his 
operations  next  day.  Almost  all  critics  agree  that  this  story  is 
purely  mythical.  Critics,  therefore,  are  inconsistent.  They  cannot 
be  allowed  to  treat  one  unsupported  statement  of  Gourgaud  as 
absolute  truth  and  to  discard  another  as  absolute  falsehood. 

Napoleon  notoriously  falsified  letters  and  bulletins  to  suit  his 
interests.  His  interest  was  as  great  in  maintaining  the  received 
version  as  Grouchy's  in  maintaining  his  version.  Neither  Grouchy 
nor  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  absolute  confidence,  but  the  balance  of 
confidence  rests  rather  with  Grouchy. 

The  author  of  the  Grouchy  "  Memoirs  "  says  he  copies  the  letter 
from  the  original,  which  is  under  his  eyes.  [But  Grouchy  sup- 
pressed the  Bertrand  orders  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  may  have 
been  capable  of  altering  a  document.]  Gourgaud  says  the  same 
thing  of  the  received  version  :  which  of  the  two  are  we  to  believe  ? 

Grouchy's  son  quotes  the  version  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  and  says  all 
the  documents  which  he  quotes  are  either  in  his  own  hands  or  in 
the  archives.  Some  which  he  quotes  as  being  in  the  archives  are 
certainly  not  there. 

Gourgaud's  set  purpose  was  to  whitewash  Napoleon,  and  to 
throw  all  the  responsibility  of  his  defeat  on  his  Marshals,  especi- 
ally on  Grouchy. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Grouchy's  version  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  the  true  one  as  Gourgaud's  version,  and,  if 
anything,  to  give  the  preference  to  Grouchy's. 
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Gembloux,  2  A.M.,  June  i8th.  This  letter  is  not 
in  existence,  but  Soult's  reply  to  it,  dated  from  the 
field  of  Waterloo  at  10  A.M.,  sufficiently  discloses 
its  contents.  Grouchy  had  discovered  that  two 
Prussian  columns  had  marched  by  Sauvenieres 
and  Sart-a-Walhain,  and  he  was  now  convinced 
that  the  Prussian  retreat  generally  was  upon 
Brussels.  "  The  movement  of  Blucher's  army," 
he  writes  to  Pajol  at  day-break,  "  appears  to  me 
pronounced  upon  Brussels  ;  "  and  it  was  with  this 
idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  issued  his 
final  orders  for  the  operations  of  the  day.  These 
orders  were  to  march  on  Wavre. 

IV. 

A  natural  process  of  reasoning  brought  the 
Marshal  to  adopt  Wavre  as  his  first  point  of 
destination.  The  road  from  Sart-a-Walhain  to 
Brussels  is  almost  direct,  and  passes  through 
Wavre.  The  Prussians,  therefore,  must,  in  their 
movement  on  Brussels,  go  to  Wavre.  There,  or 
beyond  that  town,  Grouchy's  force  would  come 
up  with  them.  If  Blucher  stopped  at  Wavre,  the 
French  would  engage  him  there  ;  if  he  pursued  his 
march  on  Brussels,  the  French  would  cither  follow 
him  up  or  would  march  by  their  left  from  Wavre 
to  St  Lambert,  so  as  to  join  operations  with  the 
main  army  of  Napoleon,  The  idea  that  Blucher, 
arrived  at  Wavre,  would  leave  there  a  portion 
of  his  force  to  detain  Grouchy,  while  detach- 
ing the  major  part  of  it  to  join  operations  with 
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Wellington  in  the  coming  battle,  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Marshal.  He  was  wedded 
to  a  fixed  idea  —  that  the  junction  between 
Wellington  and  Blucher  would  take  place  in  front 
of  Brussels,  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  and  to  prevent  this,  or  at  least  to  hinder 
it  materially,  an  immediate  march  on  Wavre  was 
the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Grouchy's  operations,  therefore,  on  the  i8th  June, 
were  from  the  first  conducted  under  a  serious  but 
rooted  misapprehension,  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
caused  him  to  be  useless  throughout  the  day — use- 
less to  Napoleon,  and  useless  against  the  Prussians. 

Notwithstanding  his  letters  of  the  evening  before, 
addressed  to  his  corps  commanders,  urging  the 
necessity  of  speed,  and  prescribing  very  early 
hours  for  their  start,  his  force  was  not  in  move- 
ment from  Gembloux  until  many  hours  after  sun- 
rise. Much  recrimination  has  passed  between  the 
generals  upon  this  point,  and  the  mists  of  contro- 
versy have  obscured  the  question  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  delay.  Excelmans,  with  his 
dragoons,  started  at  7.30,  Vandamme  at  8,  and 
Gerard  at  the  same  hour.  The  columns  moved 
on  Wavre  by  way  of  Sart-a-VValhain.  Grouchy 
preceded  his  troops,  and  was  at  Walhain  *  before 
his  advance-guard  arrived.  There  he  gathered 
all  the  information  he  could,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 

*  A   distinction   must    be    made    between    Sart-a- Walhain    and 
Walhain.     A  reference  to  the  map  makes  this  clear. 
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wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  detailing  his  im- 
pressions as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Prussians. 
The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  corps  of  Blucher,  he  says, 
are  marching  in  the  direction  of  Brussels.  Two 
of  these  corps  have  passed  Sart-a-Walhain  on  the 
right,  and  amounted  to  30,000  men  at  least.  A 
corps  coming  from  Liege  (Blilow's)  had  effected 
its'7uhction  with  those  who  fought  at  Ligny.  The 
Prussians  were  designing  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  troops  which  were  pursuing  them,  or  else  to 
unite  themselves  with  Wellington,  "a  project  an- 
nounced by  their  officers,  who,  with  their  usual 
assurance,  pretend  only  to  have  quitted  the  field 
on  the  i6th,  so  as  to  operate  their  junction  with 
the  English  army  on  Brussels. 

"  This  evening  I  shall  be  massed  at  Wavre, 
and  shall  thus  find  myself  between  Wellington 
— whom  I  presume  to  be  in  retreat  before  your 
Majesty — and  the  Prussian  army." 

The  letter  closes  with  repeated  demands  for 
further  instructions. 

V. 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  at 
II  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  i8th 
when  Colonel  Loriere,  Gerard's  chief  of  the  staff, 
announced  to  Grouchy  and  to  Gerard,  who  had 
reached  Walhain  in  advance  of  his  corps,  that 
he  heard  in  the  west  the  roar  of  artillery  fire. 
The  generals,  surrounded  by  their  staffs,  proceeded 
at  once  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  engage- 
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ment  which  was  apparently  in  progress  on  the  left. 
At  first,  through  the  drizzling  rain  and  heavy 
atmosphere,  they  were  inclined  to  interpret  what 
they  heard  as  a  skirmish  of  advanced  guards, 
but  very  soon  they  were  unmistakably  convinced 
that  a  general  action  was  in  progress.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  situation  of  the  battle- 
field. The  plateau  of  Mont  St  Jean  was  marked 
out  as  being  the  scene  of  the  combat.  What,  then, 
under  these  fresh  conditions,  was  the  right  wing  of 
the  French  army  to  do  ? 

Gerard  impetuously  urged  the  imperative  duty 
of  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  The 
Prussian  march  had  now  definitely  narrowed  itself 
down  to  one  of  two  alternatives, — either  they  were 
marching  on  Brussels  or  else  were  moving  to  join 
forces  with  Wellington  at  Mont  St  Jean.  In  either 
event,  prudence  and  policy  alike  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  joining  the  Emperor  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  if  the  Prussians  were  moving  on  Brussels, 
they  might  be  regarded  as  a  negligable  quantity 
in  the  battle  at  Waterloo.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  advancing  to  join  Wellington,  Grouchy, 
by  marching  on  the  cannon  sound,  would  be  most 
advantageously  disposed  to  stop  them,  to  hinder 
them,  or  to  diminish  the  effects  of  their  junction 
in  the  event  of  its  having  been  accomplished. 

Grouchy,  however,  thought  otherwise.  Un- 
doubtedly the  tone  of  authority  adopted  by 
Gdrard  predisposed  the  Marshal  to  disregard  his 
counsels,  but  he  had  solid  objections  to  urge  to  the 
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course  proposed.  He  had,  first  of  all,  his  instruc- 
tions. Napoleon's  verbal  instructions  were  precise 
and  definite  in  their  terms.  He  was  to  pursue  the 
Prussians,  never  lose  sight  of  them,  and  attack 
them  as  soon  as  he  had  come  up  with  them.  He  was 
now  close  upon  their  heels,  and  proposed  to  attack 
them  at  once.  The  sounds  of  battle  at  Mont  St 
Jean  created  no  new  situation.  It  was  exactly 
what  Napoleon  himself  had  anticipated  at  the  time 
when  he  despatched  Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  "  I  am  going,"  he  said  on  the  field  of 
Ligny,  "  to  attack  the  English  if  they  stand  on  this 
side  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies."  They  were  stand- 
ing there  and  the  Emperor  was  attacking  them. 
If  the  Emperor  had  intended  to  modify  his  instruc- 
tions in  any  way  he  would  have  done  so ;  he  had 
not  done  so,  therefore  his  original  instructions  still 
held  good.  It  was  not  for  a  subordinate  to  carry 
out  operations  of  inspiration,  but  to  carry  out  the 
operations  prescribed  by  his  superior. 

Moreover,  there  were  serious  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Gerard's  plan.  Balthus,  who  com- 
manded Gerard's  artillery,  considered  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  the  guns  over  the  muddy  lanes 
and  marshy  ground,  by  which  alone  the  Emperor 
was  to  be  approached,  in  time  to  render  any 
service  in  a  battle  to  be  fought  at  Mont  St  Jean 
that  day.  It  was  indeed  doubtful  if  the  troops 
themselves  could  accomplish  so  long  and  difficult 
a  march  before  the  day  would  be  practically  over. 
They  certainly  could  not  arrive  before  six  o'clock, 
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assuming  that  their  progress,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  would  be  quite  unimpeded  by  the 
enemy.*  But  was  it  at  all  likely  that  it  would  be 
unimpeded  ?  The  Prussians  were  90,000  strong. 
The  French  right  wing  only  numbered  33,000.  If 
it  were  to  commit  itself  to  a  flank  march  while 
90,000  of  the  enemy  were  massed  within  a  few 
miles  of  it,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Prus- 
sians would  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunity }  Half  Bliicher's  force  would  be  sufiicient 
to  detain  them  indefinitely,  while  with  the  other 
half  he  might  march  unimpeded  on  Mont  St 
Jean. 

Such,  and  much  more,  were  the  arguments  that 
passed  in  this  momentous  colloquy.  Gerard 
endeavoured  to  break  the  resolution  of  his  chief  by 
proposing  that  he  should  march  with  his  corps  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannonade,  while  Grouchy  with 
the  rest  proceeded  on  Wavre.  Such  a  suggestion 
the  Marshal  was  bound  by  his  orders  to  reject. 
His  instructions  were  formal  to  keep  his  corps 
together  within  a  league  of  ground.  His  determina- 
tion, whether  for  good  or  evil,  must  apply  to  the 
whole  force  under  his  command,  and  his  deter- 
mination was  to  march,  according  to  his  original 
purpose,  on  Wavre,  and  to  engage  the  Prussians 
there.  An  hour  before  the  discussion  arose, 
Napoleon  was  replying  to  Grouchy 's  2  A.M.  de- 
spatch.     His   letter   is   dated    from    the   field    of 

*  For  distances  and  calculations  based  thereon,  see  pages  171, 
172. 
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Waterloo  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  In  it  there  occur  the 
following-  phrases  : — "  The  Emperor  charges  me  to 
acquaint  you  that  his  Majesty  is  about  to  attack 
the  English  army,  which  has  taken  position  at 
Waterloo,  near  the  Forest  of  Soignies.  Accord- 
ingly {ai}isi)  his  Majesty  desires  that  you  should 
direct  your  movements  on  Wavre,  so  as  to  ap- 
proach us,  to  put  yourself  in  touch  with  our 
operations,  and  to  bind  our  communications, 
pushing  before  you  those  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army  which  have  taken  this  direction,  and  which 
may  have  stopped  at  Wavre,  where  you  ought  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  possible." 

No  wonder  that  Grouchy  congratulated  himself 
when  he  received  this  letter  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
that  he  had  decided  to  follow  his  own  counsels, 
and  had  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
Gerard. 

Yet  from  the  moment  of  that  decision  Grouchy 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 

VI. 

The  intention,  so  far,  has  been  to  put  before  the 
reader  the  more  important  facts  connected  with 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  Grouchy's  march. 
It  has,  however,  been  impossible,  without  en- 
croaching unduly  upon  the  narrative,  to  state  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  or  to  examine  them  with  the 
minuteness  and  care  which  they  deserve.  The 
present   section,   therefore,  will    be  devoted   to  a 
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critical  examination  of  Grouchy 's  conduct  during 
the  period  referred  to. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Grouchy  was  tardily 
despatched,  and  for  this  Napoleon  alone  is  to  blame. 
Mr  Ropes  contends  that,  as  commander  of  the  right 
wing  at  Ligny,  it  was  the  duty  of  Grouchy  to  send 
out  reconnaissances  during  the  night  which  followed 
the  battle  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
Prussian  retreat,  whether  he  received  instructions 
to  do  so  or  not.  He  did  send  out  such  reconnais- 
sances upon  his  own  responsibility.  Pajol  explored 
the  Namur  road  ;  Excelmans  proceeded  as  far  as 
Gembloux.  No  detachment,  it  is  true,  was  sent 
along  the  road  leading  due  north  by  Gentinnes, 
Gery,  and  Mont  St  Guibert  to  Wavre,  and  had 
this  been  done  great  results  might  have  followed, 
for  this  was  the  line  that  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau 
had  actually  taken.  But  strategical  reasons  seemed 
to  render  investigation  in  this  direction  unneces- 
sary, and  if  Grouchy  was  in  error  here,  the  Emperor, 
when  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  exert  himself, 
made  no  sort  of  effort  to  rectify  that  error. 

The  question  that  first  presents  itself  is.  Ought 
Napoleon  to  have  detached  Grouchy  at  all .-'  If  he 
was  to  be  detached,  would  not  10,000  men  have 
been  as  effective,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  as  a 
force  of  over  30,000  ?  How  could  Grouchy 
seriously  attack  and  hold  in  check  a  force  which 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  his  own  .-'  If  the 
enemy  was  in  a  state  of  demoralisation  after  de- 
feat, to  observe  them  and  to  prevent  them  from 
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rallying  was  all  that  was  required.  Some  10,000 
men  would  have  been  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  was  retreating  in 
good  order,  and  was  falling  back  upon  a  fresh 
corps  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle — and 
Napoleon  knew  that  Bulow's  corps  was  close  at 
hand — how  could  some  30,000  men  be  an  adequate 
protection  to  the  French  main  army  from  all 
further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians  ? 
All  that  Napoleon  really  required  was  that  the 
Prussians  should  not  intervene  in  the  coming  battle 
against  Wellington.  If,  therefore,  he  had  concen- 
trated his  force  instead  of  dividing  it,  and  marched 
along  the  main  road  to  Brussels  against  the  allied 
army,  he  might  easily  have  detached  Grouchy  at 
Genappe,  or  even  at  a  point  still  further  north,  to 
manoeuvre  towards  the  right  with  better  hopes  of 
accomplishing  his  object,  than  by  despatching  him 
on  a  vague  mission,  under  every  circumstance  of 
disadvantage,  which  must  of  necessity  break  off 
effective  communications  between  himself  and  a 
third  part  of  his  total  strength. 

The  next  point  which  meets  us  is  Napoleon's 
total  failure  to  make  Grouchy  acquainted  with  his 
own  intentions,  and  of  the  information  which 
he  had  gained  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

Except  a  vague  intimation  that  he  intends  to 
fight  the  English  should  they  venture  to  stand  and 
meet  him,  it  is  not  until  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  begins  that  Napoleon  tells  his 
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lieutenant  that  a  battle  is  imminent.    There  can  be 
no  clearer  proof  than  this  that  he  began  the  battle 
without  a  thought  of  being  assisted  in  it  by  Grouchy's 
contingent.     Certainly  he  had  no  thought  that  the 
Prussians  would  assist  Wellington,  and  yet  he  had 
information  on  this  point  which,  had  it  been  com- 
municated to  Grouchy,  would  have  been  most  useful 
in  guiding  that  Marshal's  movements  and  disposi- 
tions.   In  his  first  letter  of  the  i8th  Napoleon  says 
— "  You  only  speak  of  two  Prussian  corps.  .  .  .  Yet 
reports  say  that  a  third  column,  which  was  pretty 
strong,  has  passed  by  Gery  and  Gentinnes,  directing 
its  march  on  Wavre."     Here  is  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion of  priceless  value  in  indicating  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  Blticher,  and  yet  it  is  withheld  from 
Grouchy  until  the  eleventh  hour,  until  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting   by  it   has    long    since  passed 
away,  and  the  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
it    are   entirely    ignored    by    Napoleon    himself 
Grouchy's  only  mission,  in  fact,  is  to  find  out  what 
the    enemy    is    intending   to    do  ;    Napoleon  has 
knowledge  on   the    point  which,   by  itself,   could 
enable  him  to  form  conclusions  more  correct  than 
any    which,    without    that    knowledge,    Grouchy 
could   form,  yet   not  only  does  he  refuse  to    act 
upon  the  intelligence  which  he  possesses,  but  by 
withholding  it  from  Grouchy  prevents  that  Marshal 
from  acting  upon  it  either. 

Again,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bertrand  order, 
which  can  be  characterised  as  nothing  else  than  a 
roving  commission,  no  instructions  whatever  were 
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sent  to  the  right  wing  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  17th,  or  until  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  communica- 
tions with  Grouchy  open,  no  reconnaissances  were 
sent  in  his  direction  on  taking  position  for  the 
battle  which  was  imminent.  Vague  expectations, 
indefinite  hopes  held  Napoleon's  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  vigorous  measures  and  active  precau- 
tions, and  instead  of  two  wings  of  a  single  army 
acting  in  concert  and  mutually  supporting  one 
another,  we  have  two  separate  armies  acting 
independently  of  each  other's  operations,  and 
one  of  which  drifts  aimlessly  for  want  of  the 
knowledge,  instructions,  and  assistance  which 
the  other  could  in  large  part  supply. 

The  Grouchy  mission,  indeed,  exhibits  in  Na- 
poleon a  strange  and  unwonted  mixture  of  confid- 
ence and  apprehension.  Either  the  Prussians  were 
still  formidable  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  no 
measure  of  precaution,  even  the  slightest,  ought  to 
have  been  omitted  to  render  them  harmless.  Every 
route  should  have  been  promptly  explored,  if  by 
any  possibility  the  Prussians  might  have  taken  it. 
Every  indication  of  their  intentions  should  have 
been  duly  weighed  and  transmitted  without  delay 
from  one  wing  to  the  other.  And  when  circum- 
stances pointed,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  the 
possibility  of  their  junction  with  Wellington  for 
the  purposes  of  the  coming  battle.  Grouchy  should 
not  have  been  left  to  follow  his  vague  ideas  of 
what  was  required  of  him,  but  should  have  been 
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instructed  decisively  and  without  possibility  of 
mistake  as  to  what  he  was  to  do. 

If  the  Prussians  were  not  formidable,  there  was 
no  need  to  detach  the  right  wing  from  the  main 
army  at  all. 

Grouchy  moved  on  Gembloux  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  general 
belief  that  the  enemy  was  retreating  by  way  of  the 
Meuse.  The  Prussian  columns  therefore,  which 
were  marching  on  Wavre  by  way  of  Mont  St 
Guibert,  were  left  unmolested,  for  their  very  exist- 
ence upon  that  route  was  entirely  unsuspected. 
But  thus  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy 
was  allowed  to  interpose  itself  between  the  two 
French  wings.  Clausewitz  thinks  that  Grouchy 
might  have  been  expected  to  explore  this  line  of 
march  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  while  yet  pro- 
ceeding with  his  main  force  by  Gembloux ;  but 
this  criticism  ignores  Napoleon's  orders,  that  the 
whole  of  Grouchy's  force  was  to  be  kept  well  to- 
gether within  a  league  of  ground.  By  the  terms 
.  of  his  instructions,  the  Marshal  may  defy  criticism 
until  the  time  when  he  learned  at  Gembloux  that 
Bliicher's  march  was  on  Wavre  and  towards  the 
Dyle  river.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
point  by  3  A.M.  on  the  i8th,  and  his  orders  for  the 
day  were  therefore  the  result  of  the  certainty  he 
had  acquired.  Was  his  determination  to  march 
on  Wavre  by  Sart-a-Walhain  in  correspondence 
with  Bliicher's  movement  towards  the  Dyle  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon 
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the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  Blucher's  move- 
ment. A  mistake  very  commonly  made  is  to 
suppose  that  the  Prussian  general  could  have  no 
other  object  in  view,  when  he  concentrated  his  army 
at  Wavre,  than  that  of  co-operating  with  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo  ;  but  his  action  admits  of  another 
interpretation,  for  he  might  merely  be  marching  by 
way  of  Wavre  on  Brussels.  Grouchy  had  no  in- 
formation that  Wellington  had  taken  position  at 
Waterloo — he  supposed  him  to  be  in  retreat  before 
Napoleon.  Having  no  knowledge  that  a  battle 
was  about  to  take  place,  he  could  have  no  know- 
ledge that  the  Prussians  were  marching  to  take 
part  in  it.  "  He  thought  the  Prussians,"  says  General 
Plamley,  in  his  treatise  on  the  operations  of  war, 
"if  they  were  really  moving  on  Wavre,  intended 
to  join  Wellington  at  Brussels.  And  were  they  so 
moving,  he,  by  marching  to  Wavre,  would  threaten 
decisively  their  communications  with  their  base  by 
Louvain,  and  so  either  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  project  or  render  it  disastrous."  In  fact,  the 
fatal  error  of  Napoleon  again  confronts  us.  A 
line  to  Grouchy  that  the  English  were  in  position 
intending  to  fight  would  have  poured  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  nature  of  Blucher's  dispositions,  but 
Grouchy  was  deliberately  left  to  make  a  choice 
between  conjectures,  and  for  want  of  the  infor- 
mation at  Napoleon's  disposal,  he  conjectured 
wrongly. 

Grouchy's  movement  on  Wavre,  therefore,  was 
in  response  to  what  he  supposed  Blucher's  inten- 
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tions  to  be,  but  it  was  entirely  useless  in  view  of 
the  plan  which  Blucher  was  actually  adopting. 

The  alternative  to  reaching  Wavre  by  Sart-a- 
Walhain  was  to  reach  it  by  the  Dyle ;  and,  as 
matters  turned  out,  Grouchy  ought  in  any  event  to 
have  taken  this  direction.  If  by  chance  the  Eng- 
lish were  standing  to  fight,  then  Bliicher's  move- 
ments were  certainly  suggestive  of  an  intention  to 
join  them.  By  marching  towards  his  left,  Grouchy 
would  at  any  rate  be  putting  himself  in  a  position 
to  thwart  these  designs ;  by  marching  towards  his 
right  he  was  tending,  if  anything,  to  facilitate  them. 
Either  road  would  bring  him  to  Wavre,  but  the  one 
would  bring  him  nearer  to  the  Emperor,  the  other 
would  take  him  further  away.  This  seems  so 
obvious  to  us  now  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
strong  reasons  which  influenced  Grouchy's  decision. 
He  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  original  error.  He 
imagined  that  the  real  danger  from  the  Prussians 
lay  upon  his  right,  not  on  his  left  ;  he  was  full 
of  his  own  mission,  not  of  Napoleon's  necessities, 
and  regarded  himself  as  altogether  outside  the 
scope  of  the  main  operations  of  the  army ;  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  execute  his  mission 
in  the  way  that  seemed  best  to  him,  without 
reference  of  any  kind  to  the  movements  of  the 
Emperor. 

But  the  matter  assumes  quite  another  aspect  when 
once  Grouchy  became  convinced  that  a  general 
action  was  in  progress  on  his  left.  If  up  to  this 
point  Bliicher's  retreat  seemed    pronounced  upon 
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Brussels,  now  the  idea  that  it  was  not  so  ought  to 
have  forcibly  borne  itself  in  upon  him,  and  in  face 
of  the  bare  possibility  of  some  Prussian  help  being 
rendered  to  Wellington  it  was  Grouchy 's  obvious 
duty  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the  single 
purpose  of  preventing  such  assistance  from  being 
given.  How  this  could  best  be  done  was  now  the 
only  question. 

Should  he  march  straight  upon  the  sound  of  the 
cannonade .'' 

The  only  object  in  doing  so  was  to  join  the 
Emperor,  and  to  come  up  to  him  as  a  reinforcement 
while  the  battle  was  in  progress.  The  question 
therefore  hinges  almost  entirely  on  distances. 

The  variety  of  estimates  given  as  to  the  simple 
matter  of  the  distance  from  Sart-a-Walhain  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  time  which  it  would 
take  Grouchy  to  cover  that  distance,  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  things  in  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign. Authorities  range  between  two  hours,  which 
is  the  least  estimate,  and  nine  hours,  which  is  the 
largest.  The  matter  of  distance,  however,  can  be 
authoritatively  decided.  To  march  from  Sart-a- 
Walhain  to  Planchenoit  necessitates  crossing  the 
river  Dyle.  It  could  only  be  crossed  at  Moustier 
and  by  bridges  further  north  of  that  point.  Now 
the  distance  from  Sart-a-Walhain  to  Planchenoit 
via  Moustier  was,  by  the  only  available  roads,  as 
nearly  as  possible  eighteen  miles. 

To  decide  the  matter  of  time  M.  Quinet  induced 
two  friends  of  his  to  traverse  the  whole  journey  on 
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foot.  It  took  them  five  and  a  half  hours.  Thus 
they  walked  at  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour.  An  army  corps  could  not  advance 
at  anything  like  that  rate,  more  particularly  when 
the  state  of  the  roads  is  taken  into  account.  Two 
miles  an  hour  is  a  fair  rough  estimate  for  the 
march  of  an  army  corps  under  such  circumstances 
as  then  prevailed.  Grouchy's  leading  columns 
would  therefore  have  debouched  on  Planchenoit  at 
9  P.M.,  assuming  that  he  started  from  Sart-a- 
Walhain  at  twelve.* 

This  calculation  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
assumption  that  his  march  would  have  been  unim- 
peded by  the  Prussians.  Such  might  have  been 
the  case,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  improbable 
that  it  would  have  been  so.  If  the  Prussians 
disputed  the  passage  of  the  river,  it  is  clear 
that  Grouchy  could  not  arrive  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  that  night.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  he 
could  not  arrive  until  the  battle  was  over. 

But  it  is  urged  with  great  force  and  much  weight 
of  authority  that  if  he  could  not  arrive  himself,  he 
might  have  prevented  the  Prussians  from  arriving. 
To  accomplish  this  would  have  been  to  accomplish 


*  Mr  Ropes  has  been  at  great  pains  to  show  that  Grouchy  was 
not  at  Sart-a-Walhain  but  at  Walhain  or  Walhain  St  Paul  when 
the  sound  of  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  heard.  He  has  cer- 
tainly established  this  point  conclusively.  This  brings  Grouchy  a 
mile  nearer  to  Planchenoit.  But  the  point  is  not  where  Grouchy 
was,  but  where  his  troops  were,  and  his  troops  at  11.30  a.m.  had 
not  yet  reached  Sart-a-Walhain,  much  less  Walhain  St  Paul. 
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all  that  was  necessary,  for  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Prussians,  Napoleon  was  assured  of  victory 
over  the  English,  Here  we  enter  the  realm  of  pure 
conjecture.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  if  Grouchy 
had  displayed  himself  in  force,  the  march  of  Biilow 
would  have  been  stopped,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  of  Pirch,  who  was  following  up  Bulow. 
The  mere  appearance  of  an  unexpected  corps 
(D'Erlon's)  had  done  much  to  influence  the  battle 
of  Ligny  on  the  i6th.  The  mere  appearance  of 
Biilow  at  St  Lambert  did  much,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
influence  the  issue  at  Waterloo.  But  is  it  probable 
that  the  whole  Prussian  force  marching  on  Napo- 
leon's flank  would  allow  itself  to  be  stopped  by  so 
comparatively  slight  an  obstacle  as  Grouchy's  con- 
tingent .-■  *  It  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  a 
detachment  of  Prussians  would  have  been  employed 
to  detain  Grouchy,  while  the  main  body  continued 
its  movement  towards  the  battle.  In  this  case, 
Grouchy's  march  on  Planchenoit  would  have  been 
altogether  ineffectual,  except  perhaps  to  involve 
himself  in  the  common  ruin. 

But  in  addition  to  the  practical  issues  depending 
upon  Grouchy's  decision,  there  is  an  abstract 
strategical  question  involved  —  whether  it  is 
not,  on  general  principles,  the  duty  of  a  corps, 
detached  from  the  main  body,  to  march  in  the 
direction  where  heavy  firing  indicates  a  critical 
engagement  ?    The  authority  of  Clausewitz  must 

*  Bliicher  was  under  the  impression  that  Grouchy  had  only  lo,ooo 
or  1 1, coo  men  with  him. 
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carry  great  weight  as  to  this  point.  After  re- 
ferring to  this  contention  as  a  dictum  "  hastily 
fabricated,"  he  says — "  This  principle  can  only 
hold  good  in  those  cases  when  the  commander  of 
a  separate  column  has  been  placed  by  circum- 
stances in  a  position  of  doubt,  when  the  originally 
clear  and  definite  character  of  his  task  has  been 
clouded  by  uncertainties  and  contradictions,  which 
are  so  frequent  in  actual  war.  I  admit  that  a  com- 
mander so  placed,  instead  of  standing  still  doing 
nothing  or  wandering  vaguely  about,  would  do 
better  to  hasten  to  his  neighbour's  assistance  if 
heavy  firing  suggests  that  he  needs  it.  But  to 
expect  of  Grouchy  that  he  should  trouble  himself 
no  further  about  Bllicher,  but  march  off  to  where 
another  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  with 
another  enemy,  would  be  contrary  to  all  theory 
and  practice.  That  General  Gerard  really  gave 
such  advice  at  noon  on  the  i8th  at  Sart-a-Walhain 
only  proves  that,  where  there  is  no  responsibility, 
consideration  is  apt  to  be  hasty."  * 

The  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest  here 
(  were  it  not  that  Grouchy's  alternative  policy  was 
productive  of  nothing.  To  continue  his  march  on 
Wavre,  and  to  engage  the  16,000  men  or  so  whom 
Bllicher  had  left  there,  was  the  equivalent  to  that 
"standing  still  doing  nothing  or  wandering  vaguely 
about "  which  Clausewitz  condemns.  The  argu- 
ments which  applied  against  the  march  on  Plan- 

*  Feldzugvon  1 8 15,  Kap.  50. 
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chenoit  applied  in  an  equal  degree  against  the 
march  on  Wavre,  It  was  most  improbable  that 
the  whole  Prussian  force  would  allow  itself  to  be 
detained  from  its  fixed  purpose  in  order  to  oppose 
Grouchy  at  Wavre.  And  all  the  force  which  was 
not  detained  there  would  be  available  to  march  on 
Waterloo.  Was  it  not  better  to  run  some  risk  in 
order  to  be  of  some  possible  use,  than  to  run  prac- 
tically the  same  risk  without  the  chance  of  being  of 
any  use  at  all  ?  It  cannot  be  shown  with  any  degree 
of  conclusiveness  that  Grouchy,  by  marching  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannonade,  could  have  exercised 
any  appreciable  influence  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  clear  that  he  exercised  no  influence  upon 
events  by  the  course  which  he  actually  adopted. 
We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started  —  that  Grouchy's  mission  was 
from  the  first  a  mistake — that  Napoleon  despatched 
him  on  a  vague  and  ill-calculated  errand — and  that, 
although  perhaps  a  general  of  great  intuitive 
genius  might  possibly  have  so  dealt  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  chances  of  the  position  as  to  make 
them  his  instruments  in  achieving  success  for  his 
chief,  yet  from  no  general  could  such  results  be 
looked  for  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  from  few 
could  any  results  be  looked  for  at  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   MORNING  OF   THE   BATTLE. 

I.  Napoleon's  Formation  in  Order  of  Battle  on  the  1 8th -II. 
Wellington's  Formation— III.  Analysis  of  the  Duke's  Force 
and  Position— IV.  Delay  in  beginning  the  Battle— V.  Napo- 
leon's Despatch  to  Grouchy  before  the  Battle— VI.  Prussian 
Movements  on  the  Morning  of  the  i8th. 

I. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Napoleon's   one   fear  was 
that  Wellington  might  escape  him,  and  that  the 
stand  at  Mont  St  Jean  was  not  really  intended  as 
an  offer  of  battle.    The  astonishment  of  the  French 
when  they  fotmd  that  the  English  had  not  only 
taken  position,  but  were  prepared  to  defend  it,  has 
been  noted.     Should  not  this  very  fact,  that  the 
English  were  standing,  have  suggested  considera- 
tions to  Napoleon's  mind  as  to  the  causes  which 
had    induced    Wellington's    determination .?      In- 
stead   of  that    overweening    confidence   which    is 
expressed  in  the  exclamation,  "£■?{;?«  y*?  lestiens, 
ces  Ajiglais  /"  should  he  not  rather  have  gathered 
from  what  he  saw  before  him  that  the  English  had 
taken  position  in  reliance  upon  some  support  not 
yet    apparent.?      Wellington's    caution   was   well 
176 
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known  to  Soult  from  experience,  and  to  Napoleon 
from  report,  and  it  was  inconsistent  with  this 
caution  that  the  Duke  should  deliberately,  and 
with  alternatives  to  choose  from,  risk  his  all  upon 
an  unequal  contest.  The  very  fact  that  battle 
was  accepted  should  of  itself  have  sufficed  to 
forcibly  suggest  the  truth  about  the  Prussian  move- 
ments, even  if  this  were  the  first  indication  that 
his  previous  surmises  were  incorrect.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  when  the  Emperor  dictated  to  Ber- 
trand  his  orders  for  Grouchy,  doubts  had  already 
risen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Prus- 
sians. Unable  to  discard  the  strong  and  con- 
vincing impression  that  they  were  Jiors  de  combat, 
yet  the  Bertrand  order  clearly  shows  that  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  was  struggling  with  his  precon- 
ceived impression.  This  being  so,  he  might  well 
be  convinced  by  Wellington's  attitude  that  the 
Prussians  were  near,  especially  when  we  consider 
Grouchy's  despatches  addressed  from  Gembloux, 
which  explicitly  warned  him  that  one  Prussian 
column,  at  any  rate,  was  on  its  way  to  Wavre,  only 
ten  miles  distant  from  Mont  St  Jean. 

But  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  idea  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Prussians  in  the  coming 
battle  did  not  enter  Napoleon's  mind.  Not- 
withstanding Wellington's  attitude  of  defiance, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  he  himself 
evidently  entertained  on  the  day  before,  in  spite  of 
Grouchy's  information  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th, 
Napoleon  made  ready  for  the  contest  with  a  light 
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heart,  seeing  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  victory 
as  decided  and  undisturbed  as  any  which  he  had 
ever  won.  As  early  as  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th  Napoleon  was  in  the  saddle,  closely 
examining  the  enemy's  position,  and  satisfying 
himself  that  Wellington  was  standing  for  battle. 
There  was  a  moment  when  he  suspected  that  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army  was  making  ready  to  with- 
draw, but  a  closer  examination  showed  him  that 
the  suspicious  movement  was  one  of  preparation, 
not  of  retreat,  and  being  satisfied  upon  the  point, 
he  said  to  D'Erlon,  "  Order  the  men  to  make  their 
soup,  to  get  their  pieces  in  order,  and  we  will  de- 
termine what  is  to  be  done  towards  noon."  He 
then  proceeded  to  take  up  his  own  position,  his 
whole  available  force  being  upon  the  ground  at 
8  A.M. 

The  Emperor  established  his  headquarters  at 
La  Belle  Alliance,  a  little  inn  upon  the  side  of  the 
main  Brussels  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Wellington's  quarters  at  Mont  St  Jean,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  La  Haie  Sainte.  The  rising 
ground  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left  gave 
him  a  commanding  position,  and  would  enable  his 
cavalry  and  infantry  charges  to  be  made  down-hill. 
On  each  side  of  the  road  he  drew  up  his  army  in 
two  lines,  the  reserve  forming  a  third,  making  La 
Belle  Alliance  the  centre.  On  the  right  the  first  hne 
consisted  of  D'Erlon's  ist  corps,  20,000  strong,  and 
burning  to  redeem,  by  gallant  deeds,  its  previous 
inactivity.      Donzelot's    division    formed    its    left, 
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resting  on  the  Charleroi  road,  the  division  of  Quiot 
rested  upon  Donzelot,  Marcognet  on  Quiot,  and 
Durutte's  formed  the  extreme  right  opposite  to 
the  hamlets  of  Smohain,  Papelotte,  and  La  Haye. 
The  cavalry  of  the  ist  corps  observed  these 
hamlets,  being  posted  to  the  right  of  Durutte's 
infantry.  The  3rd  corps  of  Milhaud's  heavy 
cavalry  and  Jacquinot's  light  cavalry  acted  as  a 
support  to  the  whole  line.  Eighty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  posted  partly  in  front  of  the  line, 
and  partly  between  and  on  the  flank  of  the  sup- 
porting cavalry. 

The  left  wing  consisted  of  the  2nd  corps,  with 
the  exception  of  Girard's  division,  which  had  been 
left  behind  at  Ligny.  The  three  remaining  divi- 
.sions  numbered  about  13,000  men,  and  were  posted 
upon  the  left  of  the  Brussels  road,  Bachelu's  divi- 
sion forming  the  right,  Foy  resting  upon  it,  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte  resting  upon  Foy.  It  extended 
from  La  Belle  Alliance  to  beyond  Hougomont. 
Fire's  cavalry  continued  the  line  upon  its  extreme 
left,  and  it  was  supported,  as  a  whole,  by  Keller- 
mann's  4th  corps  of  heavy  dragoons. 

The  reserve  consisted  of  Lobau's  6th  corps  (with 
the  exception  of  Teste's  division,  which  was 
with  Grouchy),  together  with  the  cavalry  corps  of 
Domont  and  Subcrvie,  detached  the  one  from 
Vandamme's  division,  and  the  other  from  Pajol. 
Lobau,  therefore,  with  allowance  for  additions  and 
subtractions,  had  about  10,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand.    He  formed  behind  the  centre,  the  infantry 
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resting  on  and  across  the  Brussels  road,  the  cavalry 
to  the  right. 

In  rear  of  Lobau  came  the  Imperial  Guard, 
19,000  strong,  their  infantry  posted  near  the 
farm  of  Rossomme,  with  their  artillery  upon 
their  flanks.  The  main  road  divided  them  into 
two  equal  parts.  They  were  drawn  up  in  six 
lines,  four  battalions  in  each  line,  and  thus  they 
presented  a  formation  in  column,  two  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  each  column  containing 
six  battalions,  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  Guard, 
consisting  of  12-pounders,  being  in  the  rear.  The 
horse  Grenadiers  and  dragoons  of  the  Guard, 
with  their  artillery  in  the  centre,  were  drawn  up  in 
rear  of  Kellermann's  cavalry  supporting  the  left 
wing,  while  in  rear  of  Milhaud's  cavalry  support- 
ing the  right  wing  were  drawn  up  the  light 
horsemen  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  consisting  of 
Colbert's  Lancers  and  Lefebvre-Desnouette's  Light 
Dragoons.  The  total  force  amounted  to  close 
upon  72,000  men,  the  infantry  numbering  nearly 
49,000,  the  cavalry  about  15,700,  and  the  artillery 
about  7300,  with  from  240  to  246  guns. 

n. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Duke  was  looser 
than,  but  in  many  respects  similar  to  Napoleon's. 
About  a  thousand  yards  from  Mont  St  Jean  the 
road  from  Ohain  crosses  at  a  right  angle  the  main 
Brussels    road.      The    Ohain    road    defined    the 
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English  position.  Its  point  of  junction  with  the 
main  chaiissee  marked  the  English  centre,  with 
La  Haie  Sainte  immediately  in  front  of  it,  not  300 
yards  away.  The  course  of  the  Chain  road  for 
rather  more  than  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
Brussels  road  is  along  the  top  of  a  gentle  ridge. 
Along  this  ridge  the  army  was  posted.  Its  slopes 
afforded  protection,  while  from  its  crest  an  unin- 
terrupted view  was  obtained  of  all  the  enemy's 
movements.  The  front  was  also  well  covered,  as 
has  been  already  seen,  by  the  hamlets  of  Smohain, 
Papelotte,  and  others  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west 
by  Hougomont.  The  English  left  consisted  of 
the  5th  British  division,  under  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  the  6th  British  division  com- 
manded, ill  the  absence  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  by  Sir 
J.  Lambert,  and  the  2nd  division  of  Dutch-Belgians 
under  Perponcher.  The  6th  division  formed  the 
right  of  the  left  wing,  and  rested  upon  the  main 
Brussels  road.  It  was  composed  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  or  the  King's  Cwn — veteran  soldiers 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  war  in  America, 
and  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  field  in  time — 
and  of  the  27th,  40th,  and  8ist  regiments.  They 
had  fought  under  the  Duke  in  Spain,  and  consti- 
tuted that  "  Spanish  Infantry  "  of  which  he  used  to 
talk  sometimes  as  having  been  present  at  Water- 
loo. Resting  upon  the  6th  division  came  Kempt's 
8th  British  Brigade  and  Pack's  9th  or  Scotch 
Brigade.  With  Pack  were  the  ist  Royal  Scots,  a 
part  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  the  44th  and   the 
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92nd  Highlanders ;  with  Kempt  were  the  79th 
Highlanders,  the  95th  Royal  Rifles,  and  the  28th 
and  32nd  Regiment.  Best's  4th  Hanoverian  and 
Vincke's  5th  Hanoverian  brigades  supported  Pack, 
and  continued  the  line,  the  centre  of  which  was 
covered  by  Bylandt's  Dutch-Belgians,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  very  exposed  position  in  front  of 
the  Chain  road,  and  in  front  of,  not  behind,  the 
slope.  "  They  were,"  says  Sir  J.  Shaw  Kennedy, 
"directly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  greatest  battery 
that  was  on  the  field,  and  singly  exposed  to  the 
first  onset  of  the  French  attacking  columns."  Such 
a  formation  affords  a  reasonable  amount  of  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Dutch-Belgian 
troops  at  the  outset  of  the  battle.  Perponcher's 
troops  continued  the  line  to  the  left,  while  Prince 
Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar's  brigade  occupied  the 
hamlets  of  Smohain,  Papelotte,  and  La  Haye. 
Vivian's  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  extreme  left, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Vandeleur  upon  their  right. 

In  rear  of  the  first  line  stood  the  Union  Brigade 
or  2nd  cavalry  brigade  of  Sir  W.  Ponsonby.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons,  the  Scots  Greys, 
and  the  6th  Inniskillen  Dragoons.  Its  formation 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon, 
as  he  observed  his  enemy's  movements  in  the 
morning.  '■'  Regardez  ces  chevaux  gris,''  he  said, 
as  he  watched  the  Scots  Greys,  "  Q7ii  sont  ces 
beaux  cavaliers  ?  Ce  sont  de  braves  troupes  mats 
dans  un  demi-heiire  je  les  conperai  en  pieces!'' 

The    right    wing   was   formed   on    the   ground 
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between  the  two  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and 
Nivelles,  running  for  about  500  yards  at  right 
angles  to  the  Charleroi  road,  and  then  inclining  as 
it  follows  the  bend  of  the  Ohain  road,  to  the  south- 
west. Opposite  the  south  -  western  extremity, 
where  the  Ohain  road  meets  the  road  from  Planche- 
noit,  lies  the  Chateau  of  Hougomont.  Welling- 
ton's right  front,  therefore,  lay  in  a  semi-circular 
situation  from  Hougomont  to  the  main  road.  It 
consisted  of  Alten's  3rd  British  division  and 
Cooke's  1st  division,  with  Byng's  brigade  occupy- 
ing Hougomont.  Alten's  left  rested  upon  the 
main  Brussels  road,  and  his  division  consisted  of 
Sir  Colin  Halkett's  brigade,  the  2nd  brigade  of 
the  King's  German  Legion  under  Ompteda,  and 
Kielmansegge's  1st  Hanoverian  brigade,  partly  in 
the  first,  partly  in  the  second  line.  Maitland's 
1st  brigade  of  Cooke's  division,  which  had  been 
severely  handled  two  days  before  at  Ouatre  Bras, 
was  formed  next  to  Halkett.  It  consisted  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  battalion  of  the  ist  Guards,  or  Grena- 
dier Guards,  as  they  were  subsequently  called. 
Notwithstanding  the  hot  work  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  perform  at  Quatre  Bras,  Maitland's  brigade 
was  to  be  put  to  even  further  proof  in  the  coming 
battle,  for  upon  it  the  charge  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard  was  in  a  great  measure  to  fall.  Mitchell's 
brigade,  detached  from  Colville's  division,  which 
was  at  Hal,  rested  its  left  on  the  Nivelles  road, 
with  Chasse's  Dutch-Belgians  beyond  it,  extending 
as  far  as  Braine-la-Leude.    The  line  was  supported 
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in  the  rear  by  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  heavy- 
cavalry  resting  close  upon  the  main  Brussels  road, 
while  the  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry  were  still  further 
to  the  right. 

The  reserves  were  placed  en  potence,  to  the 
rear  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  English  army. 
They  occupied  a  plateau  formed  by  a  second  ridge 
behind  that  on  which  the  first  line  of  the  army  was 
drawn  up,  and  owing  to  the  undulating  character 
of  the  ground  at  that  point,  it  was  possible  to  com- 
pletely conceal  from  view  the  troops  there  stationed. 
These  consisted  of  the  2nd  division  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton — comprising  the  Light  Brigade, 
Colbourne's  52nd,  the  71st,  and  the  Rifle  Brigade 
(59th  Rifles).  With  them  was  the  ist  King's 
German  Legion  and  the  3rd  Hanoverian  brigade. 
Their  situation  en  potence  enabled  them  to  be  used 
either  as  reserves  or  for  a  flank  movement,  hence 
their  value  in  such  a  position,  having  regard  to  the 
defensive  character  of  the  Duke's  operations,  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  They  also  tended  to 
consolidate  the  English  right  into  a  compact  but 
very  manageable  mass.  With  Clinton  behind,  and 
with  Hougomont  in  front,  the  right  wing  was 
certainly  prepared  to  resist,  with  every  chance  of 
success,  the  hottest  attacks  which  could  be  made 
upon  it. 

The  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Olfermann,  were  posted  close 
to  the  little  hamlet  of  Merbe-Braine,  but  two 
battalions  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  moved  up 
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to  strengthen  the  right  above  Hougomont,  where 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  desperate 
bravery.      The    Duke    of    WelHngton    originally 
posted  in  Hougomont  the  2nd  brigade  of  Cooke's 
division,  commanded  by  Sir  J.  Byng,  comprising 
three,  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  companies  of 
the  Coldstream  regiment,  four  companies   of  the 
Guards,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Nassau  regiment. 
These  were  reinforced  as  occasion  required,  for  the 
importance  of  the  possession  of  Hougomont  was 
very  clearly  recognised    on  both  sides.     Immedi- 
ately the  troops  had  taken  their  posts,  the  work 
of  crencllating  the  walls  of  the  chateau,  chapel, 
and    garden    was    begun,    and     before    morning 
they   bristled    with    muskets    to    be   fired   by  un- 
seen defenders  upon  the  advancing  French.     The 
Nassauers  acted  as  sharp-shooters  in  the  outlying 
wood,    the    light    troops  of  the  Guards  held   the 
orchard,  while  the  Coldstream  companies  and  the 
3rd  Guards  held  the  house,  out-buildings,  garden, 
and  chapel. 

The  farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte  was  by  no  means 
so  extensive  as  the  estate  of  Hougomont,  but 
relatively  its  occupation  and  retention  was  of  equal 
importance.  It  was  held  by  a  portion  of  Ompteda's 
King's  Germans — the  2nd  light  battalion  under 
Major  Baring— but  these  troops  needed  to  be  con- 
stantly reinforced  throughout  the  day,  for  the 
position  fronted  the  very  centre  of  the  English 
line,  and  was  subjected  to  the  first  and  fiercest 
attack  of  the  enemy.    Sir  J.  Lambert's  loth  British 
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brigade  was  specially  employed  as  the  day  wore 
on  for  the  defence,  and  afterwards  for  the  re- 
occupation  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  when  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  French,  and  the  regiments  composing 
this  brigade — the  4th,  27th,  and  40th — won  eternal 
glory  at  the  cost  of  830  men  out  of  a  total  effective 
force  of  2000. 

The  total  force  under  arms  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  6^,661^  of  whom  49,608  were  in- 
fantry, 12,408  were  cavalry,  5645  were  artillery, 
with  156  guns.  This  force  was  made  up  as 
follows  : — 
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British 

King's  Gernaans  ... 

Hanoverians 

Brunswickers 

Nassauers     

Dutch-Belgians   ... 

Total 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Total. 

Guns. 

15,181 

3.301 

10,258 

4,586 

2,880 

13,402 

5.843 

1,997 
497 
866 

3.205 

2967 
526 

465 
510 

I177 

23.991 

5,824 

11,220 

5.962 
2,880 

17,784 

78 
18 
12 
16 

32 

49,608 

12,408 

5645 

67,661 

156 

Examining  this  table,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  number  of  British  soldiers  engaged  was  little 
more  than  one  -  third  of  the  whole  ;  and  that 
even  including  the  King's  Germans,  who  were  as 
reliable  as  the  British,  the  strength  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  implicitly  depend  did 
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not  amount  to  a  half  of  the  whole  army.  The 
Dutch-Belgians,  who,  next  to  the  British  and  King's 
Germans,  numbered  the  largest  division  of  the 
whole,  were  suspected  of  being  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  on  which  they  were  engaged,  and  though  by 
no  means,  as  a  whole,  open  to  those  charges  of 
cowardice  and  inefficiency  which  have  been  so 
freely  brought  against  them,  it  must  yet  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  soldiers,  they  did  not  rank  very 
high,  and  that  their  doubtful  loyalty  made  them, 
to  some  extent,  an  unknown  factor  in  the  situation 
at  the  time  when  the  battle  began.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  in  general  to  the  Hanoverians,  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  Nassauers,  for  the  conspicuous  valour 
which  they  actually  displayed,  and  which,  perhaps, 
has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  realised  by  chroniclers 
of  the  battle,  was  not  to  be  confidently  looked  for 
from  troops  whose  political  temper  was  uncertain, 
and  whose  military  calibre  was  of  doubtful  quality. 
The  Duke's  slight  superiority  in  infantry — a 
superiority  of  about  650  men — was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  his  inferiority  in  cavalry — an  in- 
feriority of  no  less'"IlTan  3300  men.  Considering 
the  important  part  which  this  arm  was  to  play  in 
the  battle,  the  deficiency  in  cavalry  was  likely  to 
have  very  serious  results,  especially  when  coupled 
with  a  similar  deficiency  in  artillery  and  guns, 
Napoleon  bringing  to  the  field  1600  more  artillery 
and  about  90  more  guns.  Numerically,  however, 
the  forces  were  fairly  evenly  matched,  and  the 
Duke  made  up  in  position  for  any  disadvantage  he 
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was  under  as  to  numbers.  The  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion lay  in  its  suitability  for  purposes  of  defence. 
The  right  wing  was  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
for  not  only  did  Hougomont  protect  its  centre,  but 
a  larger  proportion  of  troops  was  concentrated  in 
line  and  in  reserve  upon  that  side.  In  this  disposi- 
tion the  Duke  was  actuated  by  two  motives — first, 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  Napoleon  be 
able  to  turn  his  right  wing  by  any  open  or  veiled 
movement  upon  the  flank ;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  was  expecting  the  Prussians  to  come  up  upon 
his  left,  and  could  thus  afford  to  leave  it  compara- 
tively weak  until  that  support  should  arrive.  The 
function  of  the  right  wing  was  to  hold  its  own  with- 
out expectation  of  assistance,  beyond  that  to  be 
afforded  by  its  own  reserve,  throughout  the  entire 
day  ;  that  of  the  left  wing  to  hold  its  own,  tem- 
porarily, till  assistance  arrived,  and  this  it  would 
probably  be  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  strength 
afforded  it  by  the  little  hamlets  which  lay  immedi- 
ately in  its  front.  In  a  similar  manner  the  centre 
was  protected  by  La  Haie  Sainte,  and  thus,  before 
Napoleon  could  reach  the  line  of  battle  at  all,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  himself  master  of 
strongly  occupied  positions  on  the  left,  the  centre, 
and  the  right. 

There  were,  however,  18,000  men  belonging  to 
Lord  Hill's  2nd  corps,  whom  the  Duke  might  have 
employed  at  Waterloo,  but  of  whose  aid  he  de- 
liberately deprived  himself.  Colville's  division, 
consisting  of  the   4th  and    6th   British    Brigades 
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and  the  6th  Hanoverian  brigade,  Anthing's  divi- 
sion and  the  first  Dutch-Belgians,  under  Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange,  had,  in  the  general  orders 
issued  by  the  Duke  before  the  retreat  from  Quatre 
Bras,  been  directed  on  Hal,  "  The  brigades  of  the 
4th  division  at  Braine-le-Comte  are  to  retire  at 
daylight  to-morrow  morning  upon  Hal.  .  .  .  Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange  is  to  occupy  with  his  corps 
the  position  between  Hal  and  Enghien,  and  is  to 
defend  it  as  long  as  possible."  On  the  i8th  these 
troops  remained  in  their  positions  between  Hal 
and  Tubize — at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  battlefield — nor  were  they  called  upon  at  any 
time  during  the  day  to  take  part  in  the  battle, 
though  they  could  have  been  brought  up  in  less 
than  four  hours. 

On  such  a  critical  occasion,  outnumbered  by 
his  antagonist,  and,*  as  he  erroneously  calculated, 
outnumbered  by  three  to  two,  the  Duke  has  laid 
himself  open  to  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
both  English  and  foreign  military  experts  for  these 
dispositions.  The  matter,  as  it  lies  outside  the 
narrative  of  the  battle,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
the  Duke  would  not  have  thus  denuded  himself  of 
so  material  a  portion  of  his  force  unless  he  had 

Under  the  impression  that  Grouchy  had  only  about  10,000 
men  with  him,  and  ignorant  that  Girard  (3000)  had  been  left  at 
Ligny,  the  Duke  should  have  calculated  Napoleon's  army  as  nearly 
99,000  strong.  He  himself  had  rather  more  than  66,000,  or  a 
proportion  of  two  to  three. 
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seen  strong — even  though  we  may  consider  them 
insufficient — reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  armies  were  in  position  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  several  hours  were  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  battle  actually  began.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  employed 
these  hours,  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to 
delay,  for  as  the  attacking  party  he  had  the  option 
of  beginning  the  fight  at  any  time  that  seemed 
good  to  him. 

IV. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  Napoleon  was  ex- 
amining the  English  position  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  company  with  Count  D'Erlon,  he 
gave  instructions  to  that  General  to  order  the  men 
to  make  their  soup,  and  to  get  their  pieces  in  order, 
and  "we  will  determine  what  is  to  be  done  about 
noon."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  issue  of 
Waterloo  depended  very  largely  upon  moments. 
He  saw  before  him  the  opportunity  for  which 
throughout  the  campaign  he  had  been  working. 
His  opening  moves  had  all  been  directed  to  secure 
the  chance  of  meeting  Wellington,  unsupported  by 
his  Prussian  ally,  and  the  chance,  as  he  supposed, 
was  now  before  him.  It  offered  him  the  practical 
certainty  of  success,  for  his  force  was  superior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  his  opponent ;  the  quality  of 
his  soldiers  was  superior  to  that  of  the   Anglo- 
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Dutch  soldiers  ;  retreat  was  for  them,  he  presumed, 
if  not  impossible,  at  any  rate  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous, because  of  the  forest  through  which  they  must 
withdraw.  The  Prussians  were  occupied  by  his 
army  under  Grouchy,  and,  therefore,  were  not  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Ever)thing  pointed  to  the 
certainty  of  a  great  victory,  which  seven  or  eight 
hours  would  amply  suffice  to  secure.  There  were 
therefore  no  reasons  for  hurry,  and  several  reasons 
for  delay.  The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  all  night, 
but  the  weather  cfeared  in  the  morning.  A  few 
hours'  bright,  hot  sunshine  would  do  something 
towards  drying  the  sodden  ground  and  making  it 
fit  for  the  operations  of  artillery.  Considering  the 
superiority  of  the  French  in  this  arm,  and  the 
greaf'usc  to  which  Napoleon  always  put  it  in  his 
battles,  this  in  itself  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
delay,  supposing  there  were  no  very  urgent  neces- 
sity for  haste.  Accordingly  he  determined  to 
modify  his  original  intention  of  attacking  the 
enemy  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  use  the  interval 
in  reviewing  his  army,  and  in  exhibiting  a  great 
spectacle  of  military  pageantry  before  the  eyes 
of  his  opponents.  The  sight  would  be  likely 
to  produce  a  disspiriting  eftect  upon  such  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  divisions  as  had  at  some  time  them- 
selves served  under  the  Emperor's  banner — who 
were  still  in  awe  of  his  military  genius  and  his 
reputation  for  invincibility,  and  who,  perhaps  now 
hesitating  between  their  fears  and  their  loyalty, 
might  under  the  influence  of  a  splendid  military 
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display  be  led  to  desert  their  ranks  and  join  his 
own.  The  review  was  over  about  half-past  ten, 
and  when  it  was  ended  Napoleon  dictated  a 
despatch  to  Grouchy,  and  then  proceeded  to  for- 
mulate his  plan  of  attack  for  the  battle,  which  was 
to  begin  as  soon  as  it  had  been  communicated  to 
the  divisional  commanders. 

V. 

The  despatch  to  Grouchy  is  written  in  a  tone  of 
easy  confidence  as  to  the  general  situation  of  affairs. 
It  is  dated — 

"  In  front  of  the  Farm  du  Caillu, 
"the  iSth  of  June,  at  lo  a.m." 

After  acknowledging  Grouchy's  last  report  from 
Gembloux,  and  calling  attention  to  a  third  Prussian 
column  advancing  on  Wavre  by  Gery  and  Gen- 
tinnes,  it  proceeds — 

"  The  Emperor  charges  me  to  inform  you  that 
at  this  moment  his  Majesty  is  about  to  attack  the 
English  army  which  has  taken  position  at  Water- 
loo, near  the  forest  of  Soignies  ;  thus  {ainsi)  his 
Majesty  desires  that  you  should  direct  your  move- 
ments on  Wavre,  so  as  to  approach  us,  put  yourself 
in  touch  with  our  operations,  and  connect  com- 
munications, pushing  before  you  the  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army  which  have  taken  this  direction  and 
which  may  have  stopped  at  Wavre,  where  you  are 
to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible. 
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"You  will  cause  the  enemy's  columns  which  are 
upon  your  right  to  be  followed  by  some  light  corps, 
so  as  to  observe  their  movements  and  pick  up  their 
stragglers.  Instruct  me  immediately  as  to  your 
dispositions  and  your  march,  as  well  as  of  the  news 
which  you  have  of  the  enemy,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  connect  your  communications  with  us.  The 
Emperor  desires  to  have  news  of  you  very  often. 
"The  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 

This  despatch  was  the  first  that  Grouchy  received 
from  Napoleon  since  the  Bertrand  order  of  the  day 
before.  In  Gourgaud's  narrative  of  the  campaign, 
written  at  St  Helena,  and  in  Napoleon's  ^'' Memoir cs 
pour  Servir,"  &c.  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  story  of  an 
order  sent  in  duplicate  to  Grouchy  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  informing  him  that  an  engagement  was 
imminent,  and  instructing  him  as  to  the  part  he 
was  to  play  in  it. 

But  the  story  may  be  summarily  dismissed  as  a 
fabrication.  "The  two  officers  sent  by  Napoleon," 
says  Quinet,  "  were  never  seen  by  Grouchy.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  their  names.  The 
orders  they  are  asserted  to  have  carried  are  not  to 
be  found  registered  on  the  stafT-records.  What  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  despatches  which 
followed,  Napoleon  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
these  orders  of  the  night.  He  does  not  even  refer 
to  them,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom."  This 
criticism  admits  of  no  answer. 

The  10  A.M.  despatch,  in  fact,  i.s,  upon  the  face  of 
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it,  an  answer  to  Grouchy's  2  A.M.  letter  from 
Gembloux,  and  although  we  may  read  in  it  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Prussian  movements  and  a 
strong  desire  for  information,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  read  into  it  any  real  apprehension  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  coming  battle  being  affected  by 
Prussian  intervention.  Though  the  facts  which  it 
contains  were  known  to  Napoleon  ten  if  not  twelve 
hours  before,  he  only  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inform  Grouchy  of  them  as  the  engagement  was 
about  to  begin.  The  despatch  was  written  at 
leisure,  was  sent  off  at  leisure,  and  was  conveyed 
leisurely  to  Grouchy,  for  he  did  not  receive  it  till 
after  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  definitely 
committed  to  his  action  at  Wavre. 

Taking  this  letter  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
circumstances  which  have  been  related,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Emperor  contemplated  the  coming  battle, 
and  formulated  his  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it,  with 
a  mind  at  ease  both  as  to  Grouchy  and  as  to  the 
Prussians. 

VI 

While  Napoleon  was  consuming  the  morning  in 
delay  and  suffering  a  golden  opportunity  to  slip 
from  him,  Blucher  was  profiting  by  the  inactivity 
of  his  rival. 

The  four  corps  which  constituted  his  army  were 
concentrated  at  and  around  Wavre  before  midnight 
on  the  17th,  and  were  in  readiness  to  move  to  the 
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support  of  Wellington  at  any  early  hour  on  the  1 8th. 
Bulow  was  to  head  the  advance,  for  he  had  not  yet 
been  employed  in  action,  and  consequently  might 
be  expected  to  display  more  energy  and  prompti- 
tude than  troops  which,  in  addition  to  the  fatigues 
of  severe  marches,  had  undergone  the  strain  of  a 
general  engagement.  Blilow  was  to  be  followed  up 
by  Birch  with  the  2nd  corps,  and  the  duty  of 
these  commanders  was  to  take  Napoleon  on  the 
flank,  their  ultimate  destination  being  Planchenoit, 
by  way  of  St  Lambert.  "  '~  " 

The  ist  and  3rd  corps,  under  Ziethen  and 
Thielemann  respectively,  were  to  march  first  on 
St  Lambert,  and  striking  off  from  there  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  come  up  upon  the  rear  of 
the  English  left  by  the  Ohain  road.  If,  however, 
Grouchy's  force  should  display  any  activity  before 
Wavre,  Thielemann's  corps  was  to  remain  behind 
in  order  to  detain  the  French  and  to  secure  for 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  army  an  unmolested 
march. 

In  conformity  with  these  arrangements,  Blilow 
was  in  motion  at  break  of  day  from  Dion-le-Mont, 
where  his  corps  had  bivouacked  the  night  before. 
Dion-le-Mont  is  some  two  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Wavre,  and  it  was  certainly  a  faulty  arrange- 
ment that  the  column  which  was  to  lead  the 
advance  in  the  morning  should  have  been  stationed 
for  the  night  on  the  extreme  left  instead  of  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army.  It  took  many  hours 
for  the  4th  corps  to  reach  the  town  of  Wavre  and 
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to  get  clear  of  it,  and  accordingly  Bulow's  leading 
division  did  not  reach  St  Lambert  until  noon. 

There  a  halt  was  made  for  three  hours  in  order 
to  allow  the  rear  divisions  to  come  up,  and  it  also 
happened  that  Ziethen's  columns  had  to  cross  the 
road  on  which  the  2nd  and  4th  corps  were  ad- 
vancing. It  was  not,  therefore,  until  4.30  P.M. 
that  Blilow  debouched  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
'  Pirch  and  Ziethen  did  not  leave  Wavre  till 
noon,  reaching  their  positions  upon  the  field  a 
little  after  7  P.M.  Thielemann's  16,000  were  left 
behind  to  engage  throughout  the  afternoon  the 
very  superior  force  of  Marshal  Grouchy, 
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THE   BATTLE  OF   WATERLOO. 
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I. 

Such  were  the  dangers  which  were  gatherhig 
on  Napoleon  while  he,  all  "unconscious  of  them, 
was  reckoning  only  with  the  army  in  front  of 
him. 

To  cope  with  Wellington  he  formulated  a  plan 
at  once  simple  and  comprehensive,  a  plan  which, 
if  efficiently  executed,  must  be  productive  of  de- 
cisive results. 

His  design  was  to  break  the  enemy's  centre  and 
gain  possession  of  Mont  St  Jean.  If  successful, 
the    Anglo  -  Dutch    army    would    be    broken    in 
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halves,  and  the  road  to  Brussels  open  to  the 
French. 

To  prevent  Wellington  from  concentrating  all 
his  attention  upon  the  point  which  was  specially 
menaced,  the  attack  was  to  be  general  all  along 
the  line,  and  was  to  be  so  evenly  sustained  that 
the  Duke  would  have  difficulty  in  deciding  where 
his  danger  particularly  lay. 

With  these  views  Napoleon  drew  up  his  Order 
of  Battle,  which  contained  his  general  plan,  as 
well  as  the  measures  which  were  to  be  taken  to 
execute  it. 

"  When  once  the  whole  army  shall  be  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  as  nearly 
as  possible,  at  the  moment  when  the  Emperor 
shall  give  the  signal  to  Marshal  Ney,  the  attack 
will  begin  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of 
Mont  St  Jean." 

The  road  to  Mont  St  Jean  was,  however,  blocked 
for  the  French  by  the  two  positions  of  Hougo- 
mont  and  La  Haie  Sainte.  It  was  necessary  to 
occupy  them  both,  and  as  the  former  lay  quite 
close  to  the  French  lines  it  was  to  be  attacked  first. 

The  prompt  occupation  of  Hougomont  would, 
moreover,  assist  the  Emperor's  projects  in  several 
ways.  From  it,  when  once  in  possession,  his 
troops  could  operate  directly  on  Mont  St  Jean, 
and  also  a  demonstration  in  force  upon  the  posi- 
tion would  be  likely  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
English  commander  from  his  centre,  and  so  facili- 
tate the  French  operations  upon  that  point. 
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Accordingly,  about  11.30  A.M.,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  main  battle,  Jerome's  division  of  Reille's 
corps  was  sent  forward  against  Hougomont  to 
the  sound  of  a  general  cannonade  by  the  artillery, 
which  was  posted  in  advantageous  positions  all 
along  the  line.  As  the  columns  moved  down  into 
the  hollow  ground  below  them  two  brigades  of 
artillery  attached  to  Cooke's  division  opened  fire, 
and  so  accurate  was  the  range  of  the  English  nine- 
pounders  that  many  of  Jerome's  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  before  they  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  position  against  which  their  attack  was 
directed. 

But  soon  a  battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Cooke's  guns,  and  under  its  cover  the  French 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  wood.  But 
every  step  of  the  way  was  most  desperately  con- 
tested. The  defence  of  the  wood  had  been  en- 
trusted to  some  Hanoverian  troops  of  the  line  and 
a  battalion  of  Nassauers,  and  it  was  not  until 
Jerome  put  in  Soye  to  assist  the  brigade  already 
engaged  that  the  Hanoverians  and  Nassauers  gave 
way. 

The  buildings  of  Hougomont,  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  garden,  the  chateau  itself  and  the 
chapel,  were  held  by  Lord  Saltoun  with  four  light 
companies  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  two 
companies  of  the  3rd  Guards.  To  these  Welling- 
ton quickly  added  three  more  companies  of  the 
Guards  and  a  Brunswick  battalion.  By  the  nature 
of  the  place  it  was  capable  of  being  stubbornly 
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defended,  for  the  thick  hedges  and  high  walls  gave 
cover  to  the  defenders,  from  which,  themselves 
unseen,  they  could  pour  destruction  on  their  assail- 
ants. Against  the  main  position,  therefore,  the 
attack  of  the  French  was  unavailing.  They  dis- 
played heroic  courage  and  resolution,  but  even 
more  necessary  than  these  was  artillery  to  beat 
down  the  defences  of  the  place.  It  is  strange  that 
Jerome  should  have  attempted,  at  such  cost  of  life 
and  time,  to  take  by  assault  a  position  which  could 
easily  have  been  demolished  by  either  artillery  or 
siege  appliances. 

Yet  there  was  a  moment  when  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  French  seemed  as  if  it  would  carry 
everything  before  it.  A  few  companies  of  the  ist 
light  infantry  succeeded  in  reaching  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  castle,  and  a  sub-lieutenant,  Legros, 
penetrated  within  the  courtyard.  As,  with  his  hand- 
ful of  men,  he  advanced  against  the  open  door  of 
the  building,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  with  a  ser- 
geant and  corporal  of  the  Guards,  hurled  himself 
against  it.  The  door  was  shut  in  the  face  of  the 
French  ;  Legros  and  his  companions  were  all  of 
them  killed. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by 
the  English,  Reille  ordered  Foy's  division  to  sup- 
port Jerome.  But  the  character  of  the  engagement 
was  not  materially  altered,  the  advantage  continu- 
ing to  rest  now  with  one  side  now  with  the  other. 
Throughout  the  buildings  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Guards. 
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At  last  eight  howitzers  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  chateau  and  its  out-buildings,  which  were 
soon  in  flames ;  but  still  the  high  walls  of  the 
garden  served  as  a  protection,  and  when  the 
flames  drove  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the  garden 
the  Guards  maintained  themselves  there. 

And  thus  Hougomont  was  attacked  and  defended 
througTiout  the  entire  day.  Originally  designed  to 
be~  a  preliminary  attack,  subsidiary  to  the  main 
operations,  it  became  in  itself  a  main  operation  to 
which  other  movements  were  subsidiary.  The 
stanza  of  Thackeray's  "  Ballad  of  the  Drum  " 
applies  with  tolling  force  to  the  defence  of  Hougo- 
mont— 

"  At  noon  we  began  the  dread  onset, 
We  charged  up  the  enemy's  hill  ; 
And  madly  we  charged  it  at  sunset — 
His  banners  were  floating  there  still." 

H. 

Though  foiled  in  his  attack  upon  Hougomont, 
and  disappointed  of  his  expectations  there,  Napo- 
leon determined  that  the  grand  attack  which  he 
had  fixed  for  one  o'clock  should  none  the  less 
proceed. 

It  was  to  be  made  under  the  general  orders  of 
Marshal  Ney,  who  wa.^  instructed  to  make  the  first 
movement  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  centre  with 
the  1st  corps  under  Count  D'Erlon. 

D'l'^rlon's  men  were  smarting  umlcr  the  reproach 
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of  having  been  so  far  useless  in  the  campaign,  and 
were  burning  to  redeem  their  reputation.  In  their 
hands,  the  attack  was  likely  to  be  conducted  with 
extraordinary  vigour  and  impetuosity.  At  one 
o'clock,  or  a  little  later,  the  order  reached  D'Erlon 
to  advance. 

Already,  since  11.30,  a  battery  of  eighty  pieces 
of  artillery,  posted  in  front  of  the  French  line,  had 
been  playing  upon  the  English  left  front,  dealing 
havoc  among  the  Dutch-Belgians,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  were  stationed  in  a  very  exposed  position  in 
front  of  the  road  behind  which  the  English  line 
extended.  So  heavy  a  fire  would,  it  was  expected, 
have  the  effect  of  demoralising  the  British  left  and 
centre,  and  of  weakening  its  power  of  resistance 
when  the  French  infantry  attack  should  be  made 
in  force. 

Each  of  the  four  divisions  of  D'Erlon's  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brigade,  specially  de- 
tached against  La  Haie  Sainte,  were  formed  in 
columns.  Each  column  consisted  of  the  various 
battalions  composing  the  division.  Each  battalion 
was  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  There  were  thus 
three  times  as  many  ranks  as  there  were  battalions 
in  the  division.  The  battalions  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  five  paces. 

The  arrangement  will  probably  be  best  under- 
stood by  means  of  a  diagram. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  formation  was  very 
unwieldy  for  purposes  of  attack.  The  overthrow 
of  the  leading  battalions  would  involve  in  confusion 
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those  behind.  No  room  was  afforded  for  deploying 
in  line,  and  similarly  there  was  no  room  for  forma- 
tion in  squares  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
charges  rendering  such  an  operation  advisable. 
There  were  no  advantages,  except  perhaps  that 
of  weight,  to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages, 
and  moreover,  the  formation  was  one  not  usually 
employed.  The  charge,  however,  of  such  a  body 
of  men,  20,000  in  number,  was  likely  to  prove,  from 
mere  weight  and  impetuosity,  exceedingly  formid- 
able. To  resist  it  there  were  drawn  up,  as  has 
been  seen,  Bylandt's  Dutch-Belgians  in  front,  with 
the  5th  British  Division  behind  under  Picton.  The 
attack  would  chiefly  fall  upon  the  brigades  of 
Kempt  and  Pack,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ist 
Royal  Scots,  the  42nd,  44th,  and  92nd  High- 
landers, the  79th  Highlanders,  with  the  95th 
Royal  Rifles  and  the  28th  and  32nd  English 
Regiments.  Behind  them  were  the  cavalry  of 
the  "  Union  Brigade,"  the  Royals,  the  Scots 
Greys,  and  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  thus  it 
was  largely  upon  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Scot- 
land that  there  fell  the  burden  and  the  glory  of 
repelling  the  first  great  and  general  attack  made 
by  Napoleon  upon  the  day  of  Waterloo. 

D'Erlon  was  supported  in  his  advance  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Cuirassiers,  though  his  was 
essentially  an  infantry  attack.  A  more  generous 
measure  of  cavalry  support,  in  which  arm  Napo- 
leon's superiority  over  Wellington  particularly  lay, 
would   undoubtedly  have  rendered  the  movement 
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more   effective.      Scarcely   had    D'Erlon's    charge 
traversed  the  intervening  ground  between  his  posi- 
tion and  the  enemy  than  the  Dutch-Belgians  broke 
and  fled.     Exposed  as  they  had  been  to  the  fire  of 
the  French  battery,  this  was  scarcely  surprising, 
and  the  charge  of  cowardice  urged  so  frequently 
against  them  will  scarcely  bear  examination  when 
their  exposed  situation  and  their  political  temper 
i     are  fairly  taken  into  consideration.     The  duty  of 
I     repelling  the  French  charge  now  fell  upon  Pack's 
Highland  Regiments.     These  troops  had  suffered 
severely  at   Quatre   Bras,   but   their  courage  and 
spirit  were  unimpaired,  and  taking  up  their  line  in 
rear  of  a  cross-road,  the  bank  of  which  served  to 
some  degree  as  a  protection  to  them,  they  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enemy's  advance.     Formed  up 
in  squares,  they  met  the  shock  with  invincible  de- 
termination not  to  yield  an  inch,  and  when  at  last 
the  enemy  began  to  give  way  before  the  deadly 
volleys   poured    in    upon   their   front,    with   fixed 
bayonets   the    Scotch    brigade    rushed    upon    the 
right  flank  of  the  column,  and  the  fight  was  waged 
hand-to-hand  with  desperate  bravery  on  both  sides 
— the  muskets  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  the 
colours  of  the  32nd  Regiment  being  for  a  moment 
in  danger.     It  was  now  that  Kempt's  Brigade  was 
ordered  to  charge,  an  order  conveyed  by  the  voice 
of  Sir  Thomas   Picton,   who  was  shot  down  and 
killed   at  the   moment  of  uttering  it.      D'Erlon's 
men  resisted  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  de- 
termination, but,  unable  to  deploy,  and  huddled  to- 
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gether  in  unwieldy  masses,  they  were  forced  to  give 
ground,  while  the  Highlanders  and  English  Regi- 
ments rushed  over  the  bank  of  the  road  in  pursuit. 
There  was,  however,  great  danger  of  the  British 
being  taken  in  the  flanks  by  the  immense  masses 
who  composed  D'Erlon's  right  and  left  columns, 
and  to  avert  this  disaster  Lord  Uxbridge  ordered 
up  the  Union  Brigade  of  heavy  Dragoons, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Ponsonby.  The 
Highland  infantry  opened  out  its  ranks  to 
let  the  Dragoons  pass,  some  of  the  92nd  in 
their  enthusiasm  seizing  the  stirrup-leathers  of 
the  horses  that  they  might  be  carried  along  to 
share  in  the  glories  of  the  cavalry  charge.  The 
shriek  of  the  bagpipes  contended  with  shouts  of 
"  Scotland  for  ever,"  and  above  all,  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  combined 
to  make  a  music  in  harmony  with  the  wild  rush  of 
battle  which  now  began.  The  Greys  were  directed 
against  the  centre  columns,  and  nothing  could  stand 
against  their  impetuosity.  The  Eagle  of  the  45th 
Regiment  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
confusion  up  the  incline,  down  which  they  had  just 
charged,  to  regain  their  original  positions.  In  the 
meantime  the  Royals  were  equally  active  upon  the 
French  left  columns,  and  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Scots  Greys,  the  Eagle  of  the  105th  Regiment  was 
captured  by  Sergeant  Styles.  On  this  side  the 
enemy  offered  a  less  determined  resistance.  Num- 
bers threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Inniskillincr 
Dragoons,  sweeping  them   upon   the  flank,  those 
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who  were  not  killed  were  taken  prisoners,  to  the 
number  in  all  of  between  2000  and  3000  men. 
The  rout  of  D'Erlon's  columns  was,  however,  to 
some  extent  checked  by  the  French  Cuirassiers, 
who  formed  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  heavy 
brigade,  and  the  effect  of  the  British  success  was 
also  materially  diminished  by  the  fact  that  enthu- 
siasm carried  it  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion. 
The  British  cavalry  followed  their  beaten  enemy 
almost  up  to  their  lines,  sabring  the  gunners  and 
disabling  many  guns  ;  thus  they  fell  victims  in 
great  numbers  to  the  cavalry  of  Milhaud,  which 
took  them  in  a  position  of  isolation.  Sir  William 
Ponsonby,  getting  separated  from  the  Royals,  was 
killed  by  a  detachment  of  Polish  Lancers,  and 
when  eventually,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
of  dreadful  carnage,  the  remains  of  the  regiments 
engaged  were  collected  under  cover  of  a  small 
wood  to  the  left,  it  was  found  that  the  Royals 
were  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  of  the 
Inniskillings  and  Scots  Greys  scarcely  one-half 
remained.  To  cover  the  pursuit  of  the  broken 
British  cavalry,  the  Light  Dragoons  of  Vandeleur 
were  advanced  from  the  left,  and  they  handled 
severely  some  of  the  French  infantry  still  in  the 
hollow  between  the  contending  lines.  They  then 
advanced  against  the  pursuing  Lancers  and  Chas- 
seurs. Durutte's  column,  however,  which  had  not 
shared  in  the  general  rout  of  D'Erlon's  corps, 
directed  a  heavy  fire  from  a  protected  position 
behind  a  ridge  upon  the  advancing  light  troops, 
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with  such  effect  that  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  and  reform  slightly  to  the  right  of  their 
original  position. 

Three  out  of  the  four  French  columns  had,  how- 
ever, been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  main 
attack,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  broken  the 
English  line  and  surrendered  Wellington's  central 
position  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  failed. 
It  failed  partly  because  of  its  unwieldy  formation, 
partly  because  it  was  not  efficiently  supported  by 
cavalry,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  steadiness  and 
splendid  pluck  of  the  troops  opposed  to  it.  The 
least  wavering  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
were  upon  the  crest  of  the  British  position,  and  the 
battle  would  have  been  compromised,  if  not  lost. 
At  any  rate,  a  great  measure  of  success  would 
have  been  won  by  the  French,  which,  coming  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  would  have 
animated  them  for  further  efforts  in  proportion 
as  it  would  have  dispirited  the  British  for 
further  resistance.  In  fact,  D'Erlon's  charge  was 
critical  in  the  extreme.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
regarded  it  as  the  most  serious  attack  made 
during  the  day,  and  though  its  repulse  must  not 
be  taken  as  absolutely  decisive  of  the  general 
issue,  yet  its  influence  upon  the  final  victory  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

I  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Highlanders  were  re- 
pelling the  attack  of  the  centre  columns,  Ouiot  was 
assailing  La  Haie  Sainte,  which  was  held  by  Baring 
with  the  light  troops  of  the  King's  German  Legion. 
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The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  was 
intersected  by  sand-pits,  from  which  the  riflemen 
could  keep  up  an  unseen  and  deadly  fire  upon  the 
French  should  they  occupy  the  walls.     The  King's 
Germans  resisted  desperately,  but  none  the  less 
the  French  occupied  the  orchard,  and  were  press- 
ing^up'to  the  buildings,   driving   the  riflemen   to 
seek  refuge  from  their  rifle-pits  among  their  own 
ranks.     At  this  moment  a  reinforcement  was  de- 
spatched by  the  Duke  to  the  support  of  Baring, 
who,   thus    strengthened,    sought    to    regain    the 
orchard    and    garden  which  had   been   lost.     The 
French  Cuirassiers  now  dashed  in,  and  were  carry- 
ing all  before  them,  when  Lord  Uxbridge  ordered 
the  advance  of  the  Household  troops  under  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  consisting  of  the  ist  and  2nd 
Life  Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  and 
the  1st  Dragoons.     The  impact  of  the  opposing 
bodies  of  cavalry  was  terrific,  the  troops  engaging 
hand-to-hand,  the  steel  clashing  and  flashing  upon 
helmets,  casques,  and  cuirasses.     The  French  were 
compelled  to   give  way,  the  Household  troops  in 
hot  pursuit,  until  the  high  road,  off  which  La  Haie 
Sainte  stands,  was  choked  with  a  seething    mass 
of  horses  and  of  men,  penned  in  between  the  high 
banks  on   each  side.     In  such  a  situation  it  was 
difficult  to  recognise  friend  or  foe.     Many  of  the 
Life  Guards  fell  victims  to  the  fire  of  the  French 
infantry  gathered  on  the  banks  above,  while  the 
British  artillery  was  sending  in  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  serried  masses  of  the  enemy  gathered  in  the 
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high  road.  La  Haie  Sainte,  however,  was  for  the 
time  reheved,  and  the  repulse  of  D'Erlon's  left  by 
this  operation  was  made  even  more  complete. 


III. 

This  great  general  movement,  beginning  between 
I  and  1,30,  was  not  over  till  3  o'clock.     While  pre- 
parations for  it  were  being  made,  and  before  D'Erlon 
had   advanced    from    his   position.  Napoleon  had 
seen  upon  his  right  some  troops  advancing  by  way 
of  St  Lambert.     He  believed  them,  or  affected  to 
believe  them,  to  be  the  troops  of  Grouchy  advanc- 
ing to  his  support,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  had 
no  apprehension  that  they  were  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Prussian   army.     He  was  at  the  moment 
writing   a   despatch   to   Grouchy,  which    is  dated, 
"The  Field  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  i  P.M.,"  and  he 
therein    acknowledged    the    receipt    of  Grouchy's 
letter  of  2  A.M.     "You  have  written  this  morning 
at  two  o'clock  that  you  would  march  on  Sart-a- 
Walhain.  Your  design,  then,  is  to  move  on  Corbaix 
or  Wavre.     This  movement  is  conformable  to  his 
Majesty's  arrangements,  which   have   been   made 
known  to  you.     However,  the  Emperor  orders  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  should  constantly  manoeuvre 
in  our  direction,  .  .  .  and  be  always  prepared  to 
fall   upon  any  of  the  enemy's  troops  which  may 
endeavour  to  annoy  our  right  and  crush  them. 
"At    this    instant   battle    is   engaged*    on    the 

*  Groucliy  read  "j^agnce"  instc.i'l  of  "engagee." 
O 
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line  before  Waterloo.  The  enemy's  centre  is  at 
Mont  St  Jean.  Manoeuvre,  therefore,  to  join  our 
right." 

This  letter  serves  to  illustrate  the  confusion  in 
Napoleon's  mind  relative  to  Grouchy's  march. 
When  he  sees  troops  at  i  P.M.  at  St  Lambert, 
he  imagines  them  to  be  Grouchy's,  though  at  the 
moment  he  is  writing  to  Grouchy,  supposing  him 
to  be  directing  his  march  from  Gembloux  by  way 
of  Sart-a-Walhain  and  Corbaix  or  Wavre.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Marshal  started  from  Gembloux  at 
4  A.M.,  an  eight  hours'  march  could  not  have 
brought  his  leading  columns  to  St  Lambert 
by  noon.  Again,  the  directions  to  manoeuvre 
towards  the  right  of  the  main  body  are  repeated 
twice  over,  conveying  the  impression  that  there 
was  some  uneasiness  on  the  Emperor's  part  lest 
his  previous  instructions  should  not  have  been 
sufficiently  precise.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  the 
strange  troops  at  St  Lambert,  he  ought  to  have 
been  certain  that  they  were  not  Grouchy's,  or,  at 
any  rate,  he  should  have  had  so  much  doubt  upon 
the  subject  as  to  justify  the  detachment  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  from  his  own  right  to 
observe  their  movements,  and,  if  necessary,  impede 
their  progress.  Instead  of  this  he  merely  sent  a 
part  of  Domon's  and  Subervie's  light  cavalry, 
amounting  to  about  2400  men,  to  act  purely  as 
a  corps  of  observation.  In  a  very  short  time  a 
Prussian  hussar  was  brought  in  as  a  prisoner,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  despatch 
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from  Blilow,  announcing  the  arrival  of  his  corps  at 
St  Lambert,  30,000  strong,  and  asking  WelHngton's 
instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  it.  Napoleon 
immediately  added  a  postscript  to  his  letter  to 
Grouchy,  which  ran  thus — 

"  P.S.—  A  letter,  which  has  just  been  intercepted, 
tells  that  General  Biilow  is  about  to  attack  our 
flank.  We  believe  we  see  this  corps  on  the  heights 
of  St  Lambert,  so  lose  not  an  instant  in  draw- 
ing near  and  joining  us  in  order  to  crush  Blilow, 
whom  you  will  catch  red  -  handed  {c?i  flagrant 
dt'lity 

The  divisions  of  Lobau's  6th  corps,  about  7000 
men,  were  now  detached  in  support  of  Subervie's 
cavalry,  and  thus  the  force  which  was  to  have  sup- 
ported D'Erlon  found  itself,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  wanted  for  that  purpose,  actively  engaged 
on  quite  another  part  of  the  field. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  Grouchy,  could  have  no 
influence  upon  his  movements.  It  is  an  indication 
that  Napoleon  needed  his  assistance  sorely,  but  is 
in  no  way  an  indication  that  Grouchy  could  have 
come.  Had  that  Marshal,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, directed  himself  upon  the  Bridges  of  the  Dyle 
he  might  have  been  to  some  extent  within  touch 
of  the  main  army  by  the  afternoon,  but  he  had 
adopted  a  different  course,  believing  that  by 
marching  direct  upon  Wavre  he  was  best  fulfilling 
the  Emperor's  intentions,  and  by  the  time  the 
I  P.M.  despatch  reached  him,  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  he  was  fully  engaged   with   Thiele- 
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mann's  corps,  and  could  not  abandon  that  en- 
gagement, even  with  the  strongest  inclination  to 
do  so. 

Still,  even  without  Grouchy's  assistance,  the 
Emperor  had  an  opportunity,  which  he  entirely  let 
slip,  of  delaying  the  Prussian  advance  materially. 
The  ground  between  St  Lambert  and  the  battle- 
field was  intersected  by  the  Lasne  stream  and  its 
various  tributary  rivulets,  and  was  rendered  pecu- 
liarly difficult  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preced- 
ing days.  The  Prussian  march  had  already 
been  arduous,  and  its  last  stages  were  to  be  more 
arduous  still.  A  comparatively  small  body  of  men 
detached  as  far  as  the  main  stream  could  have 
easily  occupied  30,000  men  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  even  if  insufficient  to  stop  their  progress 
altogether.  The  artillery  could  have  been  thrown 
into  confusion  before  Blilow  could  place  it  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  weary  Prussian  soldiers,  knee-deep  in 
mud,  would  have  been  ill-fitted  to  break  their  way 
through  troops  refreshed  by  food  and  sleep,  and 
animated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  mission  upon  the  main  operations  of  the  day. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  left  was  originally  weak,  and 
Wellington  was  in  no  position  to  detach  a  portion 
of  it  to  take  the  French  marching  to  the  Lasne  in 
flank  and  rear.  Instead  of  adopting  a  plan  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  disastrous  than  that 
actually  adopted,  and  which  offered,  at  any  rate, 
very  fair  chances  of  delaying  the  Prussians,  the 
Emperor  allowed  them,  practically  unchecked,  to 
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take  position  in  the  field,  and  limited  his  own 
movements  to  detaching  10,000  men  to  oppose 
them  only  when  actually  in  position.  The  Prus- 
sians were  descried  at  i,  were  recognised  by  1.30, 
but  were  not  upon  the  field,  ready  to  begin,  till 
4.30.  Why  were  they  permitted  a  period  of  three 
hours  in  which  to  move  unmolested  without  any 
serious  attempt  being  made  to  impede  their 
advance  ? 

IV. 

But   in    the   interval    between    the    repulse    of 
D'Erlon's  corps  and  the  active  intervention  of  the 
Prussians,  the  battle  continued  to  rage  along  the 
whole  line,  and  two  episodes  between  the  hours  of 
three    and    six    conspicuously   demand    attention. 
The  first  is  the  renewed  attack  by  the  French  on 
La  Haie  Sainte.  and  their  eventual  occupation  of 
it.     The  second  is  the  great  cavalry  charge  under 
the  command  of  Ney,  which  offers  many  points  of 
analogy  with  D'Erlon's  grand  infantry  charge  a  few 
hours  before.     Having  described  these  movements 
and  their  effects,  it  will  then  be  time  to  relate  the 
story  of  the  Prussian  attack,  and  the  final  scene  of 
all,  the  advance  of  the    Imperial  Guard   and  its 
overthrow,  involving  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
army. 

But  there  is  one  fact  which  must  be  noticed  in 
regard  to  all  the  movements  of  the  battle,— that 
they  were  conducted  outside  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Emperor  in  person.     One  of  the  first  effects 
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of  the  Prussian  advance,  as  soon  as  it  was  recog- 
nised, was  to  fully  occupy  Napoleon's  attention. 
The  orders  to  Lobau  to  prepare  to  meet  this  flank 
attack,  the  careful  observation  of  his  movements 
which  led  to  the  despatch  of  the  Young  Guard  as 
a  reinforcement,  the  consequent  repulse  of  the 
corps  of  Blilow,  all  this  closely  engaged  the  Em- 
peror till  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  movements 
of  the  battle  in  front  were  left  to  the  conduct  of 
Marshal  Ney.  If  those  movements  were  brilliant 
or  were  faulty,  it  is  to  Ney  that  the  credit  or  the 
blame  is  chiefly  due ;  and  brilliant  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  are  not  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  hostile 
criticism.  This  fact  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon 
from  the  main  battle  is  duly  noted  in  almost  every 
account,  whether  contemporary  or  otherwise,  but 
the  natural  inference  from  it  is  seldom  drawn  with 
sufficient  force.  From  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  must  regard  the  action  at  Waterloo  as 
two  battles  and  not  as  one,  requiring  two  com- 
manders and  not  one,  demanding  their  presence  in 
very  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  rendering  any 
superintendence  by  one  of  them  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  other  practically  impossible. 

Any  further  description  of  these  two  battles, 
which  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  same  field,  must  be  prefaced  by  a  remark, 
which  is  doubtless  of  general  application  to  all 
battles,  but  which,  in  a  special  degree,  applies  to  the 
engagement  at  Waterloo.     It  is  almost  impossible 
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to  be  sure  that  any  view  of  the  fight  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  uncertainty  arises  not  from  any 
lack  of  materials,  but  from  the  multiplicity  of 
materials  by  which  the  subject  is  overlaid.  The 
ultimate  testimony  must  of  necessity  be  that  of 
those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  eye-witnesses  there  is  confusion. 

To  the  common  soldier,  fighting  in  the  ranks, 
everything  outside  the  little  circuit  of  his  own 
operations  is  chaos.  His  impression  of  the  whole 
is  distorted  by  his  experience  of  a  very  small  part, 
and  at  the  moment  of  a  general  victory,  he  may  be 
under  the  impression  that  defeat  stares  him  in  the 
face.*  Even  the  regimental  officers  know  little 
beyond  that  which  immediately  concerns  them, 
and  their  narratives  must  be  received  with  the 
greatest  caution.  And  with  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, and  even  with  the  general-in-chief,  it  is 
much  the  same.  On  matters  of  detail  they  speak 
with  many  and  with  contradictory  voices,  and  yet 
it  is  on  details  that  campaigns  are  lost  and  won. 
The  relations  of  eye-witnesses,  in  short,  are  in  a 
large  degree  untrustworthy,  but  it  is  from  such 
relations  alone  that  descriptions  of  battles  are 
compiled.  The  fierce  excitement  of  the  fray 
annihilates  time  and  space,  and  hence  discrepancies, 
which  are  little  short  of  grotesque,  invalidate  the 
evidence  on  which,  perforce,  we  must  form  our 
judgments.     A  simple  illustration  of  this  may  be 

*  -Sec  Conan  Doylc,  "A  Great  Shadow";  and  Eickmann 
Chatrian's '^TVai^cilooT' 
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found  in  the  various  statements  given  by  those 
most  competent  to  speak  with  authority  as  to 
the  time  when  the  action  began.  Contemporary 
letters  say,  "  towards  eleven  "  or  "  about  half-past 
eleven."  Wellington  says,  "at  about  lo."  Alava, 
the  Spanish  attache  on  Wellington's  staff,  says  "at 
10.30."  "Towards  noon,"  says  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
the  Russian  attach^.  "About  i,"  says  Alten,  and 
Ney  corroborates  his  statement.  "  About  noon  " 
is  the  statement  of  Napoleon. 

When  there  are  such  variations  of  opinion  about 
a  matter  open  to  the  accurate  observation  of  all, 
we  must  expect  to  find  even  greater  discrepancies 
as  to  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  heat 
of  action,  and  so  it  is  that  in  reference  to  the 
occupation  of  La  Haie  Sainte  by  the  French,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  the  effect 
that  it  took  place  at  2  o'clock,  at  3.30,  about  5 
o'clock,  while  Lord  Wolseley  is  convinced  that  it 
was  about  6  P.M. 

Thus,  in  attempting  to  describe  the  defence  and 
capture  of  this  important  post,  we  are  met  at  the 
outset  by  difficulties  and  doubts  exactly  where 
certainty  is  the  first  essential,  for  the  hour  at 
which  La  Haie  Sainte  was  captured  by  the 
French  is  the  very  governing  point  of  subsequent 
criticism.  If  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
place  before  their  grand  cavalry  charge,  Ney  is 
open  to  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  profit  by 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  position  afforded 
for  the  support  of  that  charge.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  charge  was  made  before  the  occupation, 
it  is  obvious  that  La  Haie  Sainte  could  not  be 
used  as  a  support  to  the  French  cavalry.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  of  all  men  on  the  field,  was 
likely  to  know  best  when  the  place  was  taken. 
Writing  to  a  correspondent  two  months  after  the 
battle,  he  says,  "This  (position)  they  got,  I  think, 
at  about  two  o'clock.  ...  At  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  as  I  have  before  said,  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  farm-house  on  the  high-road,  .  .  . 
and  they  then  took  possession  of  a  small  mound 
on  the  left  of  the  high-road  going  from  Brussels, 
immediately  opposite  the  gate  of  the  farm,  and 
they  were  never  removed  from  thence  till  I  com- 
menced the  attack  in  the  evening."  * 

Yet,  if  this  be  true,  it  implies  that  La  Haie 
Sainte  was  seized  by  D'Erlon's  left  column,  which, 
as  a  fact,  was  driven  back  by  the  charges  of  the 
Household  troops.  A  non-commissioned  cavalry 
officer,  who  was  engaged  in  the  action  round  the 
farm,  declares  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  "soon  after  five  o'clock."  Critics  are  as 
much  at  variance  as  eye-witnesses,  and  this  being 
so,  it  is  well  to  walk  circumspectly  through  the 
details  of  Waterloo,  and  to  temper  judgment  with 
some  amount  of  prudent  doubt  as  to  whether  it  all 
was  as  we  suppose  it  to  have  been.  "  In  an  action 
such  as  Waterloo,"  says  Quinet,  "  it  seems  that  the 

*  The  Duke,  believing  the  battle  began  about  lo,  means  to 
say  that  La  Haie  Sainte  was  captured  when  the  fight  had  been  in 
progress  about  four  hours. 
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most  decisive  incidents  should  to-day  be  known  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  make  mistake  impossible, 
and  it  is  the  contrary  which  is  the  case.  However 
superficially  one  enters  into  the  history  of  that 
day,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  obscurities 
and  contradictions  still  remain,  how  many  un- 
certainties in  the  relation  of  important  events. 
Did  such  a  phase  of  the  battle  precede  or  follow 
another  phase  ?  Was  such  a  village  taken  ?  or 
such  a  farm  occupied  ?  At  what  moment  was 
it  lost  or  regained  ?  Each  narrative  differs  on 
each  of  these  points,  and  yet  it  is  on  the  inter- 
connexion of  causes  and  effects  that  the  real 
character  of  a  battle  depends.  Throughout  these 
hundred  days  there  is  a  chronology  which  is 
implacable.  Invert  it  for  a  moment  and  every- 
thing escapes  you." 

M.  Quinet  then  proceeds  to  give  a  most  vivid 
description  of  the  fight.  His  chronology — so  im- 
placable—  adapts  itself  to  his  glowing  picture,  and 
not  a  sign  betrays  the  man  who,  a  few  pages  before, 
has  so  clearly  w^arned  us  that  w^ien  w^e  think  we 
know^,  then,  perhaps,  we  are  most  mistaken.  "The 
history  of  a  battle,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
six  weeks  after  Waterloo, "  is  not  unlike  the  history 
of  a  ball.  Some  individual  may  recollect  all  the 
little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle 
won  or  lost,  but  no  individual  can  recollect  the 
order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which, 
they  occurred,  which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to 
their  value  and  importance." 
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But  as  to  the  hour  when  La  Hale  Sainte  was 
occupied  there  are  certain  probabilities  which  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  certainly  more 
incredible  that  Ney,  in  possession  of  the  farm, 
should  have  neglected  to  use  it  in  support  of  his 
cavalry  charges  than  that  he  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  place  at  the  hour  when  the  charges  were 
made.  The  statements,  too,  of  Sir  J.  Shaw 
Kennedy,  who  was  throughout  the  battle  upon 
the  English  right  centre,  and  of  Heymes,  who  was 
Nay's  chief-of-staff,  and  therefore  close  to  him  all 
day,  should  carry  more  weight  on  such  a  point 
than  even  the  testimony  of  the  Duke  himself, 
whose  mind  was  occupied  with  the  direction  of 
the  whole  action,  and  who,  while  repelling  an 
attack,  would  probably  be  oblivious  of  time. 
These  officers  state  that  it  was  after  the  cavalry 
charges  that  La  Haie  Sainte  fell.  Though  with 
much  diffidence  and  hesitation  of  judgment,  we 
may  conclude,  with  strong  probability  of  being 
correct,  that  there  was  no  fixed  and  formal  in- 
terval between  the  one  operation  and  the  other ; 
that  the  attack  on  La  Haye  was  contemporaneous, 
at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  with  the  charges  of 
the  cavalry  ;  that  both  movements  were  cheered 
on  and  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Ney,  and 
that  the  moment  the  farm  was  seized,  he  made 
use  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  as  a  point  d'appiii 
against  the  English  centre.  Just  as  the  attack 
on  Hougomont  is  a  distinct  phase  of  the  battle, 
though  it  went  on  all  day  and  at  times  blended 
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with  other  movements,  so  the  atack  upon  and 
capture  of  La  Haie  Sainte  is  a  distinct  phase, 
though  other  operations  in  the  battle  were  being 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  it. 

V. 

The  repulse  of  D'Erlon's  columns  was  followed 
up  by  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  each  side, 
and  by  the  descent  of  clouds  of  skirmishers  into 
the  hollow  ground  between  the  positions.  Further 
operations  against  Wellington's  left  were  im- 
possible until  the  French  right  wing  had  some 
time  allowed  it  to  re-establish  itself,  and  the 
reserves  which  might  have  supported  it  in  its 
renewed  attack  were  now  needed  for  the  battle  on 
the  flank.  Moreover,  there  still  stood,  immediately 
fronting  the  allied  centre,  the  stronghold  of  La 
Haie  Sainte,  occupied  by  Baring's  Hanoverians, 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men. 

It  was  then,  to  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the 
cannonade,  that  Ney  collected  first  of  all  such 
infantry  as  might  be  efficient  for  his  purpose. 
There  were  but  few  of  these,  for  the  right  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  its  repulse,  the  left  was 
too  hotly  engaged  at  Hougomont,  the  reserves 
were  marching  to  confront  Bulow.  He  had  to  rely 
upon  D'Erlon's  left  division,  or  such  part  of  it  as 
was  available,  and  upon  two  battalions  of  Donzelot's 
division,  which  had  already  suffered  severely.  With 
these  La  Haie  Sainte  was  vigorously  beset.  The 
garden  and  orchard  were  carried  at  the  first  assault, 
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but  no  sooner  were  the  French  in  possession  than 
Baring's  Hanoverians  drove  them  out.  Again 
they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  seized  the  ground 
once  more,  the  Hanoverians  retreating  step  by 
step  and  contesting  every  inch  of  the  way.  As 
they  advanced  within  the  protecting  walls  of  the 
building,  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  upon  the 
French  from  the  crenellated  walls,  and  from  scaf- 
foldings erected  hastily  for  purposes  of  cover  and 
defence,  but  the  undaunted  enemy  pressed  on  up 
to  the  very  muskets  as  they  protruded,  seeking  to 
snatch  them  from  the  hands  of  the  besieged.  In 
the  meantime  Baring  was  sorely  in  need  of  rein- 
forcements and  ammunition.  The  last  was  hard 
to  obtain,  for  ammunition  was  running  short  all 
along  the  line,  and  the  road  which  would  bring  it 
to  La  Haie  Sainte  was  full  under  fire  of  the  French 
batteries.  Each  shot,  therefore,  was  carefully  hus- 
banded and  aimed  with  deadly  effect.  Help  at 
length  arrived  in  the  shape  of  some  Nassauers, 
but  the  besiegers,  now  as  five  to  one,  were  ham- 
mering upon  the  main  doors,  which  opened  on 
to  the  high-road,  with  axes  and  crowbars,  while 
the  gates  on  the  western  side  were  being  forced 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition  to  the  work  of 
defence,  the  defenders  were  called  upon  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  which  were  blazing  up  in  the 
farm  buildings.  The  great  camp  kettles  of  the 
Nassauers  served  as  buckets,  and  under  a  constant 
stream  pouring  from  them  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished ;  but,  the  work  of  active  resistance  being 
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for  a  brief  space  intermitted,  the  Hanoverians  and 
their  supporters  were  unable  to  check  the  rush  of 
the  French  upon  the  western  door.  It  was  broken 
in,  and  La  Haie  Sainte  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ney,  Baring  and  his  little  band  retreating  under 
fire  upon  the  main  position.  At  once  great 
masses  of  men  poured  in  through  the  open  doors 
and  took  up  their  positions  immediately  under  the 
ridge  which  defined  the  British  line.  By  this  time 
it  must  have  been  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
when  Wellington  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
men  to  resist  the  cavalry  attack.  Accord- 
ingly the  5th  and  8th  battalions  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  were  advanced  down  the  ridge  in 
order  to  check  the  fire  from  La  Haie  Sainte.  A 
small  body  of  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry 
was  sent  in  support  of  the  5th,  so  that  regiment 
suffered  but  slightly,  but  the  8th  battalion  was 
terribly  mauled,  losing  more  than  half  its  men  and 
its  colours. 

But,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  cost  of  gain- 
ing and  maintaining  the  position  was  enormous. 
Two  thousand  of  their  men  were  reported  to  have 
fallen  in  the  operations  at  and  around  La  Haie 
Sainte,  though  these  figures  probably  represent 
the  total  number,  French  and  allies,  who  fell  there. 
Li  any  case  the  French  loss  was  enormous,  and 
what  was  more  serious,  to  a  large  extent  unneces- 
sary. For  here,  as  at  Hougomont,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  the  French  blinded  them  to  considerations 
of  prudence.      A   hand-to-hand    attack,   however 
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gallant,  against  an  enemy  defended  by  stone  walls 
is  never  economical  of  time  or  life,  and  time 
and  men  were,  at  this  juncture,  what  Napoleon 
chiefly  required.  If,  instead  of  trying  to  carry  La 
Haie  Sainte  by  assault,  the  walls  had  first  been 
demolished  by  artillery,  the  capture  of  the  place 
must  have  been  more  easily  effected  and  at  much 
less  cost.  The  French  justly  pride  themselves 
upon  their  clan  in  the  field,  but  reckless  impetu- 
osity dissociated  from  wise  precaution,  unquestion- 
ably cost  them  dear  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

However,  La  Haie  Sainte  was  won,  and 
general  success  began  to  attend  upon  the  French 
right.  The  troops  of  Donzelot  and  Marcognet, 
now  resting  on  La  Haie  Sainte,  were  engaging 
Kempt,  Pack,  and  Bylandt,  while  Durutte  was 
successful  in  driving  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Wcimar  from  Papelotte  and  making  himself  master 
of  that  position. 

VL 

While  the  PVench  were  gaining  these  advantages 
upon  the  right,  Ney  in  the  meantime  was  organis- 
ing a  grand  cavalry  movement  upon  the  allied 
right-centre.  The  infantry  of  Rcille's  corps  should 
have  occupied  the  space  intervening  between 
Hougomont  and  La  Haie  Sainte,  but  it  was 
already  so  fully  engaged  at  Hougomont  that  no 
part  of  it  could  be  spared  for  operations  else- 
where.    Lobau's  divisions,  which  might  have  sup- 
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ported  Reille,  were  already  moving  against  the 
Prussians  towards  Planchenoit.  Accordingly  this 
space  was  unoccupied,  and  a  considerable  gap  left 
in  the  French  line  of  attack  between  these  two 
positions. 

Shortly  after  3  P.M.  Milhaud's  Cuirassiers  were 
ordered  to  take  position  upon  this  open  ground. 
With  them  were  the  light  cavalry  of  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes  and  Rellermann,  and  Guyot's 
dragoons  were  also  advanced  forward  in  support. 
The  attack  was  heralded  by  thunders  of  artillery 
from  the  French  batteries,  which  maintained  a 
continuous  fire,  while  Ney  was  receiving  the  cavalry 
squadrons  which  defiled  in  the  hollow  on  the  left 
of  La  Haie  Sainte.  To  avoid  the  cannonade,  which 
was  dealing  serious  destruction  in  his  ranks,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  and  formed  them  in  squares 
en  echiquier  upon  the  sloping  ground  behind  it. 
The  artillery  alone  were  left  upon  the  crest,  and  an 
incessant  fire  was  poured  in  upon  the  advancing 
cavalry  until  the  gunners  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  guns  and  take  refuge  in  the  pro- 
tecting British  squares.  Cuirassiers  and  lancers 
dashed  up  the  slope,  and  soon  held  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  the 
allied  position,  but  their  task  was  only  now  begun. 
In  front  of  them  were  the  infantry  of  Alten's  and 
Cooke's  divisions,  formed  in  impenetrable  squares, 
constituting  two  lines — seven  squares  in  the  first 
line,  six  in  the  second — each  resting  upon  the  other 
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as  the  spaces  on  a  chess-board.     The  redcoats  of 
the  English  guards  alternated  with  the  dark  uni- 
forms   of    the    Hanoverian    and    King's    German 
Legion.     All  alike,  as  the   flashing  torrent  broke 
upon  them,  held  firm  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
"  pouring  in  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
lines  and  of  small  shot  from  the  guns  posted  at  the 
corners  of  each  square."     The  ground  was  heavy 
from  the  recent  rains,  and  this  took  off  something 
from   the  impetuosity  of  the   French  charge,   but 
none  the  less  it  was  tremendous  in  its  intensity 
and  earnestness,   and   the   fate  of  Europe  at  this 
crisis  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.     The  short 
stern  order  "Close  up  the  ranks"  mingled    with 
the  sharp   rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the  fierce 
shouts  of  "Vive  I'Empereur,"  and  if  a  breach  was 
made,  at  once  the  ranks  were  closed  and  the  serried 
front  remained,  still  impenetrable.     And  now  the 
French    horsemen,    exposed    to    the    pitiless    fire, 
front  and  flank,  of  the  allied  squares,  began  to  fall 
into  confusion.     They  had  gained  the  plateau,  but 
there   was  no  supporting  infantry  to  maintain  it. 
Herein  lay  the  cause  which  rendered  the  cavalry 
charge  ineffectual.     Unsupported  by  infantry  there 
was  no  alternative  between  breaking  the  line  and 
retreat,  and  the  line   could  not  be  broken.     Ney 
recognised  the  inevitable  and   sounded  the  rally. 
At  once  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seized  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  while  the  French  were  still  in 
disorder  they  were  charged  by  the  allied  cavalry 
under   Somerset.     As  they   descended  the   slope, 
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Wellington's  artillerymen  at  once  sprang  from  the 
protection  of  the  squares  to  their  guns,  which  still 
crowned  the  ridge,  and  directed  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  discomfited  mass  below.  The  danger,  however, 
Avas  only  averted  for  a  moment.  Though  the 
cuirassiers  had  failed,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  still 
commanded  two  thousand  sabres,  while  the  heavy 
dra<^oons  under  Kellermann  and  Guyot  remained 
untouched.  Ney  promptly  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  lancers  and  charged  the  pursuing  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  which  paid  the  penalty  of  an  over-rash 
impetuosity  by  fearful  losses,  and  by  a  forced  retreat 
behind  the  English  lines.  And  now,  refreshed  by 
a  short  breathing  space,  cuirassiers  and  lancers 
once  more  invaded  the  plateau,  nerved  for  an  effort 
more  strenuous  than  before.  The  attack  was 
characterised  by  all  the  features  of  the  former  one, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  The  want  of  infantry 
was  fatal  to  success,  unless  the  squares  could  be 
broken.  "  Infantry  !  "  said  Napoleon  bitterly,  in 
answer  to  Ney's  urgent  request,  "  where  can  I  get 
them  from  ?  Would  you  have  me  make  them  .'' " 
It  is  at  this  juncture  of  the  battle  that  we  can  first 
form  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  Prussian 
advance.  Had  Lobau's  ten  thousand  men  been 
now  available,  to  hold  the  plateau  which  the 
cavalry  had  won,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Wellington's  line  would  have  been  broken  and 
that  he  would  have  experienced  a  disastrous 
defeat.  But  Lobau  was  now  holding  Planchenoit 
against   Biilow,  and   failing  his  or  other  support, 
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these  repeated  cavalry  charges  ought  not  to  have 
been  made.  The  issue,  however,  was  now  definitely- 
committed  to  the  touch  of  cavalry,  and  every 
available  man  was  called  upon  for  a  supreme 
effort.  Even  the  brief  respite  between  the  attacks 
was  charged  with  destruction,  for  the  artillery  fire 
from  the  English  position  kept  plunging  in  upon 
the  ranks  below,  cutting  deep  pathways  through 
them.  Inaction  was  as  fatal  as  action,  and  the 
English  squares  must  be  broken.  Accordingly 
Guyot  and  Kellcrmann  were  ordered  to  support 
the  remnant  of  Milhaud's  and  Lefebvre's  men,  and 
for  two  hours  cuirassiers  alternated  with  dragoons 
in  desperate  assault  against  the  allies.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  anticipated  these  renewed  onsets 
by  reforming  and  materially  strengthening  his 
position.  Chasse's  division  of  light  infantry  was 
drawn  in  from  Braine  L'Alleud  and  formed  behind 
the  Brunswick  contingent:  two  brigades  of  Clinton's 
division  were  brought  up  from  around  Merbe 
Braine  and  posted  upon  the  right  flank  :  Maitland's 
guards,  together  with  Mitchell's  brigade  of  Colville's 
division,  hitherto  stationed  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve, 
were  brought  forward  to  the  front,  while  Vincke's 
Hanoverian  brigade  was  moved  across  the  Charleroi 
road  in  support  of  Alten's  division,  which  had 
especially  suffered  from  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
French. 

The  resources  of  each  army  were  now  employed 
to  the  full,  and  each  was  resolute  for  victory.  If 
the  Duke's  position  were  forced,  the  day  was  lost. 
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His  left  was  barely  holding  its  own,  and  unless 
Ziethen's  column  arrived  soon,  it  must  give  way. 
Hougomont  was  in  flames  ;  the  centre  was 
menaced  by  the  full  force  of  Ney's  cavalry,  and 
Billow's  corps  was  held  by  Lobau.  No  further 
reserves  were  to  be  had.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
Duke  to  Halkett's  request  for  relief,  "  that  we 
must  stay  where  we  are  while  one  man  remains 
alive."  Disaster  at  any  one  point  meant  disaster 
everywhere,  while  successful  resistance  to  Ney 
meant  victory  all  along  the  line.  Delay  in  win- 
ning implied  for  the  French  ultimate  defeat,  for 
Ziethen's  arrival  must  soon  re-establish  the  allied 
left,  while  the  co-operation  of  Pirch,  who  was 
rapidly  marching  to  support  Biilow,  would  render 
the  main  Prussian  attack  irresistible. 

Ney  was  ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Prussian  reinforcements,  but  none  the  less  he  con- 
ducted the  attack  with  more  than  his  wonted 
ardour.  The  allied  squares  were  beset  on  every 
side.  "  The  cavalry  surrounded  us,"  wrote  the 
Duke  to  Beresford,  "  as  if  it  had  been  our  own." 
The  Duke  himself,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
several  other  general  officers,  sought  safety  within 
the  squares,  and  animated  the  men  with  stirring 
words  of  encouragement.  "  Stand  firm,  95th," 
he  cried  ;  "  think  what  they  will  say  of  this  in 
England  ! " 

A  few  isolated  cavaliers  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing the  position,  and  turned  to  charge  it  en  revers. 
To  a  man  they  fell  victims  to  their  heroic  temerity. 
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The  allied  cavalry  were  once  more  brought  into 
play,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  a  force  less  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  regiment.  Cumberland's 
Brunswick  Hussars  turned  and  fled  ;  not  a  man  of 
them  responded  to  Lord  Uxbridge,  as  he  called 
them  on  to  the  charge.  Ompteda  was  killed, 
Alten  seriously  wounded,  and  scarcely  a  staff 
officer  was  left  to  carry  the  Duke's  orders.  Still 
the  squares  stood  unbroken,  and  the  force  of  the 
attack  was  wearing  itself  away.  The  French  loss 
was  as  great  as  ours,  if  not  greater ;  only  the 
prompt  support  of  infantry  could  render  effective 
such  success  as  had  been  attained.  It  was  now 
that,  having  relieved  Lobau  at  Planchenoit,  Na- 
poleon determined  to  advance  the  remaining 
battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard — his  last  reserve 
— to  clench  the  work  that  through  so  many  hours 
his  cavalry  had  been  doing  upon  the  plateau  of 
Mont  St  Jean,  and  it  was  now,  too,  that  upon  the 
extreme  left  of  the  allies  was  heard  the  sharp 
rattle  of  musketry,  which  announced  to  Welling- 
ton that  Ziethen  had  debouched  upon  the  open 
ground,  and  was  joining  his  forces  to  those  of 
Prince  Bernhard,  to  drive  the  French  from 
Papelotte. 

VII. 

The  Prussian  dispositions  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th  have  already  been  shown.  Between  twelve 
and  one  Billow's  corps  was  observed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  two  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  were 
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despatched  to  watch,  it  An  order  was  sent  to 
Grouchy  to  manoeuvre  towards  his  left,  so  as  to 
join  forces  with  Napoleon,  and  catch  Biilow  en 
fiagrant  d<:ut.  Laier  still.  Lobau's  corps  was 
moved  upon  Planchenoit,  so  as  to  guard  against 
an  attack  from  the  rear,  which,  if  successful,  would 
cut  Napoleon's  communications  and  close  his  line 
of  retreat  But  while  thus  taking  precautions 
against  Biilow,  the  Emperor  by  no  means  realised 
the  full  gra\.-it\-  of  his  situation.  He  knew  nothinsr 
of  Pirch.  who  was  already  well  forward  fjfjm  "Wavre 
to  support  Biilow.  He  knew  nothing  of  Ziethen, 
who  was  marching  under  cover  of  wood  and  un- 
dulating ground  to  co-operate  directly  with  Wel- 
lington's left.  He  believed  that  he  had  before  him 
an  isolated  corps,  which  would  be  taken  between 
two  fires — Grouchy 's  and  his  own — and  which 
would  consequently  soon  be  annihilated,  thus 
rendering  his  \"ictory  on  that  day  even  more  de- 
cisive than  he  had  anticipated.  Lulled  by  such 
false  hopes,  he  omitted  to  intercept  the  Prussians 
at  the  passages  of  the  Lasne.  and  allowed  them  to 
deploy,  practically  unmolested,  upon  the  open 
ground  bevond  the  wood  of  Paris  towards  Plan- 
chenoiL  Billow's  dimculties,  however,  were  verj* 
great  His  men  had  been  marching  since  early 
morning,  his  di\-isions  were  not  together,  and  the 
ground  was  so  heaw  as  to  be  almost  impassable 
for  artillery.  It  was  not  therefore,  until  4.30  that 
two  of  Billow's  four  diWsions  were  in  position, 
together  with  their  ca^-alrj-,  under  Prince  William 
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of  Prussia  ;  these,  however,  promptly  joined  action 
with  Lobau,  and  the  flank  attack  was  vigorously- 
begun. 

Lobau's  command  numbered  rather  less  than 
10,000  men,  and  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
under  Domon  and  Subervie,  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry  under  Simmer  and  Jeannin.  Teste's  divi- 
sion, which  formed  a  part  of  the  6th  corps,  was 
with  Grouchy.  Bulow's  force  was  nearly  three 
times  as  great,  though  of  very  inferior  calibre.  At 
first  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  indeed  to  gain  some 
success  over  the  Prussians,  yet  when  Bulow's  corps 
was  consolidated,  disparity  of  numbers  compelled 
Lobau  to  retreat.  This  he  did,  in  close  order  and 
with  admirable  steadiness,  upon  Planchenoit.  Here 
he  took  position,  determined  to  sacrifice  the  last 
man  for  the  protection  of  the  rear  of  the  main 
army.  Napoleon  now  despatched  to  his  assistance 
eight  battalions  of  the  Young  Guard,  and  these 
troops  held  the  village,  enabling  Lobau  to  cover 
the  entire  flank  of  the  main  army,  his  right  resting 
on  Planchenoit,  his  left  in  touch  with  Duruttc's 
division  in  and  about  Papelotte,  a  movement  which 
had  the  effect  of  separating  Blilow  from  Wellington, 
and  which  might  have  been  decisive  of  the  battle, 
but  for  the  appearance  of  Ziethen  later  on  in  the 
day.  And  now  this  battle  on  the  flank  was  carried 
on  with  desperate  determination  on  both  sides,  but 
with  doubtful  fortunes  almost  to  the  end.  IMlicher's 
artillery,  posted  most  advantageously  upon  the 
high  ground  wliich  overlooked  the  field,  poured  a 
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shower  of  shot  and  shell  upon  Planchenoit  and  its 
defenders.  Under  cover  of  this  cannonade  the 
Prussians  vigorously  assaulted  the  village,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Young  Guard.  A  second  assault 
was  more  successful.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  French  were  driven  out,  and  several  Prussian 
batteries  were  successfully  posted  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  main  cJiaussee  that  Napoleon's 
reserve  around  La  Belle  Alliance  was  threatened 
by  their  shot.  Three  additional  battalions  were  at 
once  moved  forward  by  the  Emperor  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Young  Guard,  and  this  timely  rein- 
forcement once  more  established  the  fight.  Plan- 
chenoit was  again  invested  by  the  French,  the 
Prussians  being  driven  from  the  village  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  rolled  back  as  far  as 
Maransart.  The  advantage  thus  won  was  followed 
up  by  Lobau  upon  the  left,  who,  engaging  Biilow's 
remaining  divisions,  forced  them  also  to  retire  in 
considerable  confusion.  The  danger  from  the 
Prussians  seemed  now  to  be  over.  So  long  as  the 
French  held  Planchenoit,  Napoleon's  position  could 
not  be  turned,  and  while  Lobau  continued  to  pre- 
sent a  steady  front  along  the  entire  flank  of  the 
main  army,  any  active  co-operation  with  Wel- 
lington on  the  part  of  Biilow  was  impossible.  But 
the  real  danger  remained  unseen.  It  was  about 
seven  o'clock  that  two  divisions  of  Pirch's  corps — 
some  15,000  strong — came  up  to  the  support  of 
Biilow,  and  about  the  same  hour,  or  a  little  later, 
Ziethen's  columns  effected  a  junction  with  Wei- 
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lington's  left.  The  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
turned  the  day  against  Napoleon,  So  far  the 
intervention  of  30,000  Prussians  had  but  post- 
poned his  victory.  They  had,  it  is  true,  occupied 
the  entire  corps  of  Lobau,  as  well  as  several  batta- 
lions of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  had  been  de- 
stined to  support  the  earlier  attacks  upon  the 
allies,  but  in  their  main  object,  to  turn  the  Em- 
peror's position  and  take  him  at  once  in  flank  and 
rear,  they  had  entirely  failed  ;  it  even  seemed  as 
if  they  would  be  involved  in  the  defeat  which 
threatened  to  overtake  the  army  of  Wellington, 
But,  reinforced  by  Pirch  and  Ziethen,  the  Prussians 
by  mere  weight  of  numbers  became  irresistible, 
and  a  battle  which  for  eight  hours  had  waged  with 
indomitable  steadiness  on  both  sides,  but  on  the 
whole  with  advantage  to  the  French,  was  in  an 
hour  converted  into  a  deplorable  rout,  into  total 
ruin  at  the  very  moment  when  success  seemed 
imminent. 

vin. 

At  the  moment  when  Napoleon  judged  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  to  have  arrived,  he  determined, 
as  at  Ligny,  to  put  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  or 
rather  those  battalions  of  the  Guard  which  still 
remained  at  his  disposition. 

Among  the  many  glorious  deeds  which  shed 
lustre  upon  the  allied  army  upon  the  i8th  June, 
there  still  remains  to  be  related  perhaps  the  most 
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glorious  deed  of  all,  when  splendid  gallantly  and 
fine  soldiership  combined  to  repulse  an  attack 
made  by  the  flower  of  Napoleon's  armies,  troops 
whose  mere  intervention  in  an  engagement  hz-i 
hitherto  been  r^^ded  as  an  assurance  c: 
'victory. 

The  infantry  of  the  Guard  were  all  picked  sol- 
diers, distinguished  by  length  of  service  and  bril- 
liant achievementsw  The  Old  Guard  (Grenadiers) 
consisted  exclusively  of  those  who,  in  addition  to 
distinguished  exploits,  could  show  twelve  years' 
service  in  the  army.  Every  member  of  the  Mid^lt 
Guard  (Chasseurs)  had  served  eight  years,  and  ::' 
the  Young  Guard  at  least  four  years.  Each  ::' 
these  corps  of  Guards  contained  eig:  ■.  ba.::^  .,.  i, 
with  about  500  men  to  each  battalion.  At  the 
begimung  of  the  campaign  of  Water ;  .e  total 

muster  of  the  infantry  of  the  Guar  i  ^  .     : 

13,000  men-* 

Of  this  number,  however,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion was  available  for  the  final  attack  upon  Wel- 
lington.     Duhesme's  eight  hzttzV.or' ?  v.ere  already 

*  Yom^  Gnaid— Dahesme,      .  .  3800 

Middle  Gnaid — Morand,       ,  .  4250 

Old  Gnaid— Friant,  ....  4420 

ArtiDeij — ^320  men  vith  16  gons  to  each  ooipsw 

(GoxmGAmy). 
Bat  Gooigaod  onder-estiiiiates  Mnaod  and  Dnhesme.    The  official 

statement  rf  the  driefrf  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  Gnaid  is 

Dnhesme,       .....  4283 

Moiand,  .jgqj 

Friant,  .  ...  ii^o 
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engaged  at  Planchenoit,  and  to  these  had  been 
added  one  battalion  of  Grenadiers  and  two  of 
Chasseurs  under  Morand.  Thus  eleven  out  of 
twenty-four  battalions  were  fully  occupied  with  the 
Prussians,  and  of  five  other  battalions  two  were  dis- 
posed between  Planchenoit  and  the  main  cJiaussee, 
one  near  Caillou,  and  two  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Thus  but  eight  battalions  were  available  for  the 
final  charge,  numbering,  when  allowance  has  been 
made  for  losses  at  Ligny,  at  the  most  3500 
men,  and  probably  little  more  than  3000.  These 
were  formed  by  Napoleon  himself  in  columns  of 
battalions,  with  a  front  of  two  companies  in  three 
ranks.  As  there  were  four  companies  to  a  battalion, 
the  front  of  the  column  would  consist  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  men — "about  seventies  in 
front,"  says  Captain  Powell  of  the  English  Guards. 
Halting  in  the  dip  by  La  Haie  Sainte,  the  Em- 
peror addressed  his  invincible  bodyguard  in  a  few 
stirring  words,  and  then  entrusted  them  to  the 
hands  of  Ney,  who  led  them  in  person  against  the 
English  position.  The  point  of  attack  for  the 
head  of  the  column  was  that  part  of  the  ridge  just 
behind  which  Maitland's  Guards  were  lying  down. 
With  drums  beating  and  colours  flying  the  French 
infantry  moved  steadily  forward,  "  as  if  on  parade," 
and  reaching  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  dashed  impetu- 
ously up  it,  seeing  no  enemy  to  contest  their  pro- 
gress. Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached  the 
ridge,  when  the  British  Guards  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  from  a  front  of  450  men,  four  deep,  so  deadly 
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a  volley  was  poured  into  the  advancing  column 
that  it  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  from  the  impact  of 
an  irresistible  mass,  then  wavered  and  fell  into  con- 
fusion as  the  front  ranks  dropped  under  the  British 
fire,  and  finally,  when  Lord  Saltoun  opportunely 
gave  the  word  to  charge,  fled  down  the  hill,  hotly 
pursued  by  our  Household  troops.  The  rear  bat- 
talions of  the  Liiperial  Guard  were  not,  how- 
ever, involved  in  this  overthrow.  They,  as  the 
advance  column  proceeded,  inclined,  according  to 
Maitland's  account,  towards  their  own  left,  and 
proceeded  in  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the  lead- 
ing battalions,  and  thus,  as  the  English  Guards 
charged  down  the  hill,  they  found  themselves  ex- 
posed upon  their  flank  to  what  they  imagined  to 
be  a  second  column  of  the  Lnperial  Guard,  though, 
in  reality,  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  column,  de- 
flected from  the  prescribed  line  of  advance.*  Thus 
menaced  upon  their  flank,  the  English  Guards 
withdrew  to  their  original  position  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge. 

In  the  meantime  the  rear  battalions  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard  were  advancing  independently  of 
their  routed  comrades,  towards   that  part  of  the 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  true  sohition  of  the  problem  which  has 
vexed  all  writers  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  from  that  time  until 
now,  and  which  will  doubtless  continue  to  vex  the  critics  of  the 
future — viz.,  Were  there  two  separate  columns  of  Guards  or  only 
one  ?  The  solution,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  simple  ;  it  fairly  recon- 
ciles much  conflicting  testimony,  and  it  embodies  Maitland's  idea  of 
what  he  saw  himself.  No  other  theory  can  pretend  to  harmonise 
all  the  facts  to  the  same  degree. 
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British  line  which  was  held  by  Adams'  Brigade, 
recently  called  up  from  their  station  in  reserve  at 
Merbe  Braine.  The  brigade  consisted  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  95th  Rifles,  the  52nd  Regiment, 
under  Sir  John  Colborne,  and  the  71st,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Reynell.  As  the  enemy's  column  ad- 
vanced, Colborne,  on  his  own  initiative,  ordered 
his  regiment  to  move  directly  forward  to  its  front, 
and  when  its  left  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  in 
line  with  the  leading  company  of  the  French 
column,  by  a  skilfully  executed  movement,  the 
regiment  was  formed  in  line  four -deep  so  as  i 
to  flank  the  French  column.  The  position 
thus  assumed  by  Colborne  was  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  for  the  regiment  was  entirely  unsupported 
— detached,  in  an  exposed  position,  from  the  main 
army,  liable  to  be  rendered  powerless  for  offensive 
purposes  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  liable  also  to 
very  rough  handling  from  the  French  artillery  if 
at  that  time  any  batteries  had  been  mounted 
against  them. 

But  the  fatal  error  in  the  French  dispositions 
for  this  last  attack  was  now  made  apparent.  The 
batteries  which  accompanied  the  Imperial  Guard 
were  rendered  useless  by  the  deflection  of  the  rear 
battalions  from  their  true  line.  There  were  no 
other  batteries  to  do  duty  for  them,  and  the  left  of 
the  column  was  consequently  entirely  unsupported 
either  by  cavalry  or  artillery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Colborne's  advance  was  not  a  desperate 
act    of   rashness    but    an    inspiration    of  genius, 
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which  knows  how  to  seize  the  chance  which  the 
moment  offers,  and  the  claim  of  the  52nd — that 
\  their  movement  was  decisive  of  the  battle — 
must  be  allowed.  For  the  Imperial  column,  thus 
taken  on  the  flank,  halted  in  its  advance.  "  Then  as 
many  files  as  possible,  on  the  left  of  each  company 
of  their  leading  column,  faced  outwards,"  and  a 
furious  musketry  fire  was  exchanged,  by  which  the 
gallant  52nd  suffered  severely,  but  which,  on  their 
own  admission,  simply  overwhelmed  the  French 
(7aic  attaqiie  ires  vive,  qui  nous  eci'asa).  The 
light  troops  followed  up  their  fire  by  a  charge, 
before  which  the  French  infantry  broke  and  fled, 
the  companies  immediately  exposed  to  the  attack 
in  a  state  of  complete  confusion — the  rear  battalions 
withdrawing  in  fairly  good  order  towards  their 
position  in  front  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 


IX. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  About  half  an 
hour  earlier,  distinct  above  the  din  of  the  main 
battle,  there  rose  the  roar  of  some  ncAv  firing  upon 
the  extreme  left  of  the  allies.  It  could  indicate 
nothing  but  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  If  it  were  Grouchy,  all  was  well 
for  Napoleon — and  indeed  the  rumour  circulated 
that  it  was  Grouchy,  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time — 
but  if  it  were  a  fresh  detachment  of  Prussians, 
then  Napoleon's  chance  was  gone.  It  was  not 
Grouchy,  but  Ziethen  with  his  corps  of  20,000  men 
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and  32  guns,  who,  debouching  from  the  woods 
around  Chain,  now  at  length,  after  incredible  exer- 
tions, came  to  take  his  stand  by  the  side  of 
Kempt's  hardly-pressed  division.  Ziethen's  lead- 
ing battalions,  under  Steinmetz,  after  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  confusion,  when  friends  were  mistaken  for 
foes,  joined  the  troops  of  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  they  together  renewed  the  assault 
against  Papelottc,  which,  since  the  first  irruption 
of  the  Prussians,  had  become  the  pivot  of  the 
French  position,  for  upon  it  Duruttc's  right  and 
Lobau's  left  respectively  rested.  The  place  had 
been  gallantly  forced  by  Durutte  two  hours  before, 
and  as  gallantly  held  against  all  efforts  to  retake 
it ;  but  now,  borne  down  by  force  of  numbers,  the  } 
French  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  thus  the  right  ' 
of  the  main  army  and  Lobau's  position  on  its  flank 
were  simultaneously  turned.  Confusion  rapidly 
spread  all  along  the  line.  Marcognet,  Ouiot,  and  ' 
Donzelot,  holding  the  crest  from  Papelotte  to  La 
Haie  Sainte,  were  compelled  to  cease  their  attack 
in  order  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  brigades  of 
Lambert,  Pack,  and  Kempt,  animated  with  fresh 
courage  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  drove  the 
French  down  the  slope,  while  Ziethen's  guns, 
which  now  crowned  the  crest,  carried  destruction 
into  their  ranks.  At  this  moment  the  cavalry 
brigades  of  Vivi^  and  Vandeleur,  no  longer  needed 
as  reserve  upon  the  left,  were  brought  over  to  the 
centre,  and  their  charge  completed  the  distress  of 
the  French  infantry.     Many  of  the  battalions  broke 
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and  fled,  all  semblance  of  discipline  or  of  resistance 
was  lost,  and  their  line  of  flight,  crossing  as  it 
did  the  retreat  of  the  routed  Imperial  Guard, 
paralysed  all  the  efi"orts  of  the  latter  to  rally,  and 
completed  the  panic  and  confusion. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  order  a  general  advance  all  along 
the  line.  His  work  was  now  accomplished,  and 
the  Piiissians  might  well  have  been  left  to  complete 
the  victory,  but  the  Duke  had  no  desire  to  relin- 
quish to  his  allies  the  full  glory  of  dealing  the  last 
and  crowning  blow.  The  advance,  therefore,  was 
made  by  the  whole  allied  force,  on  front  and  flank 
concurrently,  and  with  overwhelming  effect.  The 
52nd  followed  up  their  advantage  over  the  Guard 
by  an  impetuous  advance,  which  drove  everything 
before  it.  "  Well  done,  Colborne  !  well  done  !  Go 
on,  don't  give  them  time  to  rally,"  was  Welling- 
ton's greeting  to  his  intrepid  lieutenant.  Exposing 
himself  freely,  the  Duke  was  often  in  a  position 
of  imminent  danger,  but  no  remonstrances  would 
induce  him  to  retire,  "  until  I  see  those  fellows  go." 
Lord  Uxbridge,  as  he  rode  by  Wellington's  side, 
had  his  leg  shot  off,  but  the  Duke  himself  and  his 
good  horse  "  Copenhagen  "  seemed  proof  against 
every  danger,  and  remained  unscathed  throughout 
the  day. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  on  the  last  de- 
sultory efforts  of  the  French  main  body  to  rally 
from  the  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  them. 
Such  of  the  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard  as 
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still  retained  any  organisation  did  all  that  was 
possible,  but  nothing  could  now  retrieve  the  de- 
moralisation which  prevailed.  The  Emperor  him- 
self was  at  last  compelled  to  seek  safety  within 
one  of  the  squares  of  the  Guard,  and  thus  sheltered 
he  abandoned  the  field,  passing  through  the  wreck 
of  his  army  along  the  great  chaussce,  throu.yh 
Genappe  to  Charleroi,  scarcely  drawing  bridle. 
From  Charleroi  a  letter  was  sent  to  Grouchy  to 
announce  the  issue  of  the  day.  This  was  Napo- 
leon's last  military  despatch.  It  is  with  a  con- 
fession of  hopeless  and  irreparable  failure  that  the 
great  warrior  sinks  down  from  the  sphere  of  active 
affairs  into  the  dull,  pitiable  obscurity  of  captivity 
and  exile. 

X. 

Great  as  was  the  overthrow  of  the  French,  it 
would  have  been  even  more  complete  but  for  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  6th  corps  and  of  the  Guard 
at  Planchenoit.  Bulovv  had  signally  failed  in  his 
attack  against  these  gallant  troops,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  some  distance  beyond 
his  first  position.  Lobau,  with  his  left  resting  on 
Papelotte,  his  right  on  the  battalions  of  the  Guard 
in  possession  of  Planchenoit,  completely  covered 
the  French  main  battle,  and  from  five  o'clock  until 
after  7  P.M.  relieved  it  from  all  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  Prussians.  The  appearance  of  Ziethen,  how- 
ever, changed  the  situation,  for  his  successful  attack 
on  Papelotte  at  7.30  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
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French  left  and  flank  simultaneously,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  Pirch,  with  15,000  fresh  troops, 
came  up  to  the  support  of  Billow.  The  situation 
of  Lobau  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme.  Turned 
upon  the  flank,  attacked  by  40,000  men  in  front, 
his  own  men  by  comparison  a  mere  handful,  the 
main  army  behind  him  utterly  demoralised  and  in 
retreat,  none  the  less  he  contested  stubbornly  and 
with  a  deliberate  courage  little  less  than  sublime 
every  foot  of  ground  which  the  Prussians  won. 
For  he  recognised  to  the  full  the  responsibility 
which  now  lay  upon  him.  He  alone  interposed 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  French  line  of 
retreat,  and  if  he  failed  retreat  would  be  cut  off, 
the  army  would  be  turned  in  rear  as  well  as  in 
front  and  flank,  and  scarcely  a  man  could  escape 
from  the  field.  The  fate  of  the  army,  the  Emperor, 
and  for  aught  he  knew,  of  France,  rested  upon 
Lobau  at  this  supreme  moment  of  the  day,  and 
splendidly  he  did  his  duty.  Dusk  had  given  away 
to  darkness,  only  illuminated  by  the  blazing  ruins 
of  the  village  he  had  held  so  well,  before  Lobau 
retired  from  Planchenoit,  but  by  that  time  the  rear 
of  the  flying  army  had  cleared  that  point,  and 
comparative  safety  w^as  assured.  Still  steady 
and  in  good  order  he  took  position  on  the 
high  road  to  close  the  line  of  flight  and  block 
pursuit,  and  thus  the  gallant  remnant  of  the  6th 
corps  and  of  the  Young  Guard  had  to  bear 
the  full  fury  of  the  combined  advance  of  the 
allies. 
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Many  deeds  of  splendid  daring  were  done 
at  Waterloo,  but  none  can  excel  for  coolness, 
courage,  and  devotion,  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Lobau. 

XL 

The  battle  was  over,  the  enemy  in  full  retreat, 
and  Wellington  now  felt  that  his  share  in  the  day's 
operations  was  done.  His  troops  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  which,  in  the  morning 
Napoleon's  lines  had  stood,  and  were  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  excessive  labours  of  the  day. 
The  task  of  further  pursuit  was  therefore  sur- 
rendered to  Bllicher,  and  it  was  a  peculiarly  con- 
genial one.  There  was  in  Bliichej^^a  depth  of 
concentrated  and  venomous'  hatred^against  P^apo- 
leorT^anid-  the  French,'  nourished  by  years  of  de- 
feat and  humiliation,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
commander  were  fully  shared  by  the  men.  Not  a 
moment  of  respite  was  granted  to  the  panic-stricken 
army,  huddled  together  in  pell-mell  flight  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  road.  Darkness  was  no 
protection  to  the  vanquished,  for  the  struggling 
moonlight  lent  its  aid  to  the  victors,  rendering 
concealment  impossible.  At  Genappe  there  was 
but  one  bridge  across  the  Dyle,  and  this  was  thickly 
blocked  with  artillery  waggons  and  surging  masses 
of  men  too  hopelessly  disorganised  to  think  of  fords 
or  other  means  of  passage.  The  Prussian  batteries, 
posted  on  the  high  ground  above,  poured  destruc- 
tion among  the  mass,  and   confusion  became  de- 
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spair.  There  Lobau  was  made  prisoner,  Duhesme 
of  the  Young  Guard  died  of  his  wounds,  and  Ney, 
reserved  for  an  even  more  bitter  fortune,  barely 
escaped.  Beyond  Genappe  to  Ouatre  Bras,  ghastly 
with  its  unburied  corpses  in  the  moonlight,  from 
Ouatre  Bras  to  Frasne  the  work  of  vengeance  was 
carried  on,  until  even  revenge  yielded  to  exhausted 
nature,  and  the  drama  of  Waterloo  closed.  So 
ended  the  greatest  battle  of  our  modern  epoch — 
great  by  virtue  of  the  military  skill,  courage,  and 
tenacity  which  distinguished  all  the  actors  in  it ; 
greatest  perhaps  for  the  unparalleled  career  which 
thereby  was  brought  to  an  end.  An  obscure 
Belgian  village,  till  then  unknown,  has  become 
the  centre  of  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  to 
it  the  eyes  of  all  succeeding  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  and  Prussians  will  be  turned 
when  they  desire  to  think  on  the  stuff  of  which 
their  forefathers  was  made.  "  All  is  lost  but 
honour,"  said  Francis  at  Pavia.  Frenchmen,  when 
they  think  of  Waterloo,  may  still  find  consolation 
in  the  same  reflection,  for  of  glory  they  won  full 
measure  ;  while  Englishmen  and  Prussians  may 
add  to  their  pride  in  a  hard-fought  battle  splen- 
didly won  the  thought  that  that  success  was  due, 
not  to  the  single  arms  of  either,  but  to  the  well- 
planned  and  skilfully-conducted  co-operation  of 
both.  The  day  of  petty  jealousies  and  acri- 
monious prejudice  about  Waterloo  has  gone  by. 
We  admit  that  without  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  Prussians  the  battle  would  have  gone  against 
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us,  though  to  admit  this  detracts  in  no  way  from 
the  gallantry  which  throughout  the  long  day  op- 
posed unflinching  resistance  to  a  vastly  superior 
army.  Prussians  admit  that  but  for  this  unflinch- 
ing resistance  their  intervention  would  have  come 
too  late,  without  detracting  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  stubborn  constancy  of  Blucher,  by  which 
all  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  march  from 
Wavre  were  overcome.  Instead  of  tending  to 
divide  the  great  Teutonic  nations  of  the  North, 
the  recollection  of  Waterloo  should  serve  to  unite 
them  as  they  were  united  then,  should  serve  to 
remind  them  of  the  common  origin  of  both,  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  kinship  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  glory. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

critical  examination  of  the  battle  of 
waterloo. 

(French  side.) 

I.  Napoleon's  delay  in  beginning  the  battle — II.  Ilis  methods  of 
attack  at  Hougomont  and  La  Haie  Sainte  —  III.  D'Erlon's 
formation  in  columns  of  attack — IV.  Ney's  employment  of  the 
cavalry — V.  The  expediency  of  retreat  at  various  periods  of 
the  battle — VI.  The  attack  by  the  Imperial  Guard — VII, 
Napoleon's  physical  condition  at  Waterloo — VIII.  Napoleon's 
generals  at  Waterloo, 


The  losses  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  were  very- 
heavy.  In  round  numbers,  203,000  men  took  part 
in  the  engagement,  and  of  these  48,000  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners — more  than  23  per 
cent.  The  allies  under  Wellington  lost  over 
15,000,  the  Prussians  7000,  while  of  the  French, 
Gourgaud,  writing  for  the  Emperor,  admits  a 
loss  of  25,000  men.  Such  figures  do  more  than 
prove  the  desperate  character  of  the  encounter. 
They  suggest  considerations  as  to  whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle  justified  such  a  wanton 
destruction.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  responsi- 
bility— and  the  blame,  if  any — rests  not  upon 
246 
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Wellington,  who  could  do  no  less  than  defend 
himself  to  the  utmost,  nor  upon  the  Prussians, 
whose  attack  was  prescribed  by  the  nature  of 
things,  but  upon  Napoleon  ;  and  the  question  to 
be  considered  is  this — Could  his  operations  during 
the  day  have  been  as  effectively  carried  on  without 
such  a  sacrifice  of  human  lives  ? 

The  question  is  a  convenient  one  as  affording 
an  opportunity  to  review  in  order  the  various 
movements  of  the  fight,  and  we  shall  consider  it 
under  the  following  heads  : — {a.)  Napoleon's  delay 
in  beginning  the  battle.  {l>.)  The  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  attacks  on  Hougomont  and  La 
Haie  Sainte.  (c.)  The  formation  of  the  French 
right  for  D'Erlon's  attack.  {d.)  Ney's  cavalry 
charges,  {e.)  The  expediency  of  retreat.  (/)  The 
attack  of  the  Guard. 

The  reasons  which  actuated  Napoleon  in  de- 
ferring the  engagement  until  noon  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained.*  With  his  mind  at 
ease  as  to  the  enemy  in  front,  and  strangely 
oblivious  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  enemy  on  his  flank,  delay  appeared  to  him  to 
offer  advantages  without  any  corresponding  draw- 
backs. 

His  original  intention,  however,  was  to  open  his 
attack  at  nine  o'clock.  He  might  certainly  have 
done  so  at  that  hour,  if  not  considerably  earlier, 
and  thereby  he  might  have  gained  at  least  three 
hours  upon  the  Prussians,  for  it  is  questionable  if 
•  Vide  pp.  190,  191. 
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the  Prussian  movements  would  have  been  materi- 
ally hastened  by  such  a  decision  on  Napoleon's 
part.  Therefore  we  are  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  Wellington  could  have  maintained 
his  resistance  until  the  Prussians  came  up  if 
three  additional  hours  of  resistance  had  been  de- 
manded of  him.  When  we  reflect  that,  in  these 
changed  conditions,  Lobau's  10,000  men  would 
have  been  used  to  second  D'Erlon's  attack — that 
the  full  strength  of  the  Guard  would  have  been 
available  at  Waterloo — as  at  Ligny — and  that,  as 
it  was,  the  Duke's  army  at  eight  o'clock  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  we  may  from  these 
considerations  conclude  that,  begun  at  9  A.:^.,  the 
battle  would  have  been  over  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Napoleon  master  of  the  field.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  might  have  been  greater,  of  the 
French  certainly  less,  while  of  the  Prussians  there 
would  have  been  no  loss  at  all. 

II. 

The  methods  adopted  against  the  two  positions 
of  Hougomont  and  La  Haie  Sainte  were  both 
marked  by  lavish  indifference  to  life.  The  troops 
of  Jerome,  then  of  Foy,  and  lastly  those  of  Bachelu, 
were  in  turn  employed  against  the  former,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  reckless  courage  what  the 
judicious  employment  of  artillery  might  have  ac- 
complished more  speedily,  more  effectually,  and  at 
infinitely  less  cost.     The  loss  to  both  armies  in  and 
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around  Hougomont  was  certainly  6000  men,  and 
of  these  the  French  lost  considerably  more  than 
half.  1500  fell  in  the  first  half-hour  of  the  attack. 
The  position  was  eventually  fired  by  Reille's 
howitzers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  been  stormed  from  the  French  batteries 
before  such- fearful  loss  was  incurred.  On  a  day 
when  every  available  man  was  needed  to  support 
the  main  attacks  upon  the  allied  front,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  left  was  occupied  in 
fruitless  attempts  against  an  advanced  position, 
and  was  thus  incapacitated  from  playing  its  due 
part  in  the  general  operations  of  the  day. 

A  like  criticism  applies  to  the  attack  on  La 
Haie  Sainte.  Hundreds  of  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  an  assault  which  might  have  been  saved  had 
the  place  been  stormed  by  the  fire  of  heavy  guns. 
The  French,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
hausted a  superabundant  courage  upon  brick  walls 
and  heavy  doors,  but  against  these  artillery  would 
have  been  as  useful  as  impetuosity  was  futile. 

in. 

The  faulty  formation  of  D'Erlon's  attack  has 
already ~^"cen '  noted.  It  is  a  subject  which  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  critics.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  some  misunderstanding 
of  orders  which  brought  about  a  formation  so 
cumbrous  and  unwdildy,  formidable  indeed  by 
virtue  of  the  weight  which   thereby  was  concen- 
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trated  against  the  allied  left,  but  far  from  possess- 
ing those  qualities  of  strength  which  come  from 
manageability,  suppleness,  and  mutual  support. 
Napoleon  ordered  but  did  not  organise  D'Erlon's 
attack,*  The  duty  of  organisation  was  left  to  Ney 
and  to  D'Erlon  himself,  and  in  such  lieutenants 
the  Emperor  was  justified  by  all  past  experience 
in  placing  implicit  confidence.  Yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  formation  which 
they  adopted  was  in  conformity  with  Napoleon's 
intentions.  What  his  intentions  were  we  may 
perhaps  surmise,  as  Quinet  has  well  pointed  out, 
by  examining  the  formation  of  the  Guard,  which 
Napoleon  personally  supervised,  for  the  last  attack 
as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  There  we  see 
columns  of  battalions,  formed  in  echelon,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ist  corps,  but  instead  of  being  massed 
one  upon  the  other,  without  facilities  for  deploying 
or  for  forming  square  upon  the  flanks,  so  as  to 
resist  any  cavalry  charges  which  might  be  made 
upon  them  there,  the  column  of  the  Guard  ad- 
vanced with  its  battalions  in  the  centre  deployed 
in  line,  supported  on  the  flanks  by  battalions  in 
columns  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  attacking  force,  of  mobility,  and  of  resisting 
capacity. 

This  latter  formation  in  columns  of  attack  was 
moreover  the  one  usually  adopted  in  the  French 

*  "I  had  not  myself  sufficient  leisure  to  occupy  myself  with  the 
secondary  details  of  the  organisation  of  my  troops."  Napoleon  to 
O'Meara. 
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army  at  that  epoch.  D'Erlon's  formation  was 
unusual,  if  not  unheard  of,  and  carried  no  advan- 
tages beyond  that  of  weight  to  counteract  its 
defects.  It  was  vicious  in  its  conception — une  folie^ 
says  Charras  —  ineffective  in  execution,  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  results.  For  5000  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners  in  this  movement 
alone. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  to 
account  for  these  unwonted  dispositions.  The 
materials  before  us,  however,  supply  no  sufficient 
explanation,  though  it  seems  most  probable  that, 
in  the  passage  of  orders  from  Napoleon  to  his 
lieutenants,  a  misconception  as  to  his  design  in 
some  way  arose. 

Another  tactical  point  must  be  noticed  as  con- 
tributing to  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  the  1st 
corps.  The  infantry  battalions  were  altogether 
unsupported  by  cavalry.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged 
in  addition  that  they  were  not  supported  by  rein- 
forcements of  infantry,  but  this  was  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  negligence.  Lobau  was  to 
have  seconded  D'Erlon's  efforts,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Prussians  necessitated  his  presence  on 
the  flank.  There  wa.s,  however,  no  sufficient  reason 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  cavalry  support.  In 
this  arm  Napoleon  was  vastly  the  superior  of 
Wellington.  Sufficient  cavalry  were  promptly 
forthcoming  to  retrieve  disaster,  but  not  to  avert 
it.  Mad  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  and  the  lancers  of 
Jacquinot   been    employed    directly  in    seconding 
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the  infantry,  the  French  losses  must  at  least  have 
been  appreciably  diminished,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  success  of  Picton's 
infantry  and  of  the  Union  Brigade  would  never 
have  been  attained  at  all.  When  we  consider  that, 
notwithstanding  its  unwieldy  formation,  D'Erlon's 
corps  did  gain  the  crest  of  the  allied  position,  it  is 
something  more  than  idle  speculation,  when  esti- 
mating the  chances  and  losses  of  the  day,  to  enquire 
what  results  would  have  been  likely  to  follow  had 
the  formation  been  sound  and  the  cavalry  ad- 
vanced in  support. 

IV. 

Want  of  proper  support  by  infantry  is  the  criti- 
cism which  applies  generally  to  Ney's  cavalry 
charges.  It  is  convenient  to  state  this  here  and 
at  once  in  order  to  emphasise  Napoleon's  essential 
fault  throughout  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  "  In 
general,"  says  Brialmont,  and  Chesney  endorses 
the  remark,  "  all  the  attacks  made  during  this 
day  had  the  defect  of  being  badly  supported." 
Over  and  over  again  the  French  cavalry  gained 
the  crest  of  Wellington's  position,  but  there  was 
no  infantry  to  maintain  it  when  won.  Napoleon 
petulantly  exclaimed  that  he  had  no  infantry,  and 
could  not  manufacture  it  upon  the  spot.  But  a 
due  economy  of  the  infantry  which  he  had  would 
have  rendered  the  process  of  manufacture  unne- 
cessary. As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  in  fact,  he 
began  to  feel  bitterly  the  unnecessary  losses  which 
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he  had  already  incurred.  Moreover,  Reille's  corps 
was  by  no  means  employed  to  advantage.  To 
maintain  a  whole  wing  of  the  French  army  at  and 
around  Hougomont  was  to  waste  the  services  of 
half  of  it.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  this 
deficiency  of  infantry  to  support  the  cavalry  charges 
was  not  inevitable,  but  was  due  to  faulty  disposi- 
tions all  along  the  line. 

But  these  general  observations  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  adverse  criticism  which  may  be  directed 
against  the  cavalry  attacks  upon  Wellington's 
right  centre.  Napoleon  consistently  maintained 
that  they  were  made  too  earl)'  in  the  day,  that 
they  were  premature,  and  that  Guyot's  heavy 
cavalry  were  sent  in  without  orders,  thus  depriving 
the  army  of  its  last  cavalry  reserve.  Too  much 
confidence,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  given  to  Napo- 
leon's statements  after  the  event ;  yet  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  testimony  upon  this  point  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Gourgaud,  who  was  by  the 
Emperor's  side  all  that'^ay,  says  that  the  officers 
who  surrounded  Napoleon,  observing  the  success 
of  Ney's  charges,  shouted  victory,  and  made  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  Emperor  did  not  share 
in  this  exultation.  He  observed  to  Marshal  Soult, 
"  this  is  a  premature  movement,  which  may  be 
attended  by  fatal  consequences."  Soult  expressed 
himself  with  considerable  warmth  respecting  Ney, 
and  said,  "He  is  compromising  us,  as  he  did  at  J(5na." 
That  the  attack  was  ill-timed  was  so  generally 
conceded,  that  Ney  himself  disclaimed  in  part  the 
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responsibility  for  it,  and  declared,  through  Colonel 
Heymes,  his  aide-de-camp,  that  the  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  went  in,  not  by  his  orders,  but  in- 
dependently of  them.  If  we  believe  this  we  must 
conclude  that  the  last  reserve  of  cavalry  engaged 
without  orders  from  either  of  the  responsible  com- 
manders— a  conclusion  which,  when  all  allowances 
are  made  for  the  confusion  incident  to  a  battle, 
can  leave  us  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  discipline  which  prevailed.  The  fact  is 
that  these  cavalry  charges  were  marked  by  the 
same  reckless  impetuosity  which  has  already  been 
noticed  at  Hougomont  and  La  Haie  Sainte. 
They  supply  another  instance  of  splendid  courage 
wasted  for  want  of  control.  Nor  can  they  be 
properly  understood  without  a  due  comprehension 
of  the  character  and  position  of  Ney  on  the  day 
of  Waterloo. 

Michel  Ney  had  long  before  worthily  earned  the 
title  of  ''  Le  Brave  des  braves."  In  the  long  roll 
of  Napoleon's  generals  none  had  displayed  greater 
brilliancy  in  the  field,  or  greater  constancy  in  dis- 
aster. To  him  the  cause  of  the  Empire  was  the 
cause  of  France,  and  he  had  served  it  gloriously. 
But  the  time  came,  in  1814,  when  these  two  causes 
appeared  to  him  distinct.  The  fatal  issue  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  the  disaster  at  Leipsic,  and  the 
hopeless  struggle  on  the  frontier,  seemed  to  him  to 
separate  the  interests  of  his  master  from  those  of 
his  country,  and  he  was  consenting  to  Napoleon's 
abdication.     He  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  Bour- 
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bons  and  served  Louis  XVIII.  But  in  the  condi- 
tions of  this  new  attachment  there  was  much  which 
was  uncongenial  to  him.  Regarding  the  course  of 
events  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  soldier,  not  of  a 
politician,  he  saw  with  disgust  the  humiliations 
which  the  new  rcgivie  imposed  upon  the  army, 
and  keenly  resented  humiliations  to  which  he 
was  himself  subject  at  Court.  Still,  upon  the  news 
of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  he  hurried  to 
the  King,  and,  governed  by  impulse  rather  than 
by  studied  reflection,  declared  that  Bonaparte's 
attempt  was  that  of  a  madman,  and  that,  if  taken, 
he  deserved  to  be  brought  to  Paris  in  an  iron 
cage.  Thereupon,  at  the  head  of  6000  men, 
he  advanced  to  oppose  the  Emperor's  progress. 
In  proportion  as  he  moved  forward,  the  more  the 
conviction  grew  upon  him  that  the  coyfse  of  the 
Bourbons  was  lost.  The  co-operation  of  the  troops 
under  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  and  under 
the  Pvlarshal  Macdonald,  was  not  forthcoming. 
"  He  was  expecting  reinforcements  and  artillery, 
but  he  received  none.  He  hoped  to  be  informed 
of  Napoleon's  march,  and  of  the  resolutions  taken 
at  Paris,  but  he  obtained  no  information.  What 
he  did  know  was  that  the  troops  sent  to  fight 
against  the  invader  were  either  uniting  themselves 
to  him  or  beating  a  retreat."  His  situation  was 
indeed  one  of  cruel  embarrassment,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  at  such  a  juncture  his  personal 
griefs  against  the  Bourbons  should  have  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  that  placed  between  his  oath  of 
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allegiance  and  civil  war,  which  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  avert,  he  should  see  duty,  self-interest, 
and  patriotism  all  combining  to  force  him  on  to 
Napoleon's  side.  The  result  of  this  conflict  was 
not  long  in  doubt.  The  proclamation  of  Lens-le- 
Saunier  declared  frankly  for  Napoleon  on  the 
ground  that  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  liberties 
of  France  were  alike  in  jeopardy  under  the 
Bourbon  rule. 

For  Ney  at  Waterloo,  therefore,  the  stake  w^as 
nothing  less  than  his  fortune,  his  honour,  and  his 
life,  and  throughout  the  campaign  he  realised  this 
fact  to  the  full.  "  For  you  and  me,"  he  cried  to 
D'Erlon,  as  his  fourth  horse  was  shot  under  him 
in  the  battle,  "  if  we  do  not  die  here  under  the 
English  bullets,  there  will  remain  nothing  more 
than  to  perish  miserably  under  the  bullets  of  the 
emigres!'  It  puts  no  strain  upon  the  facts  to 
conclude  that  the  balance  of  his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tremendous  consequences  which 
depended  on  the  game  he  was  playing,  and  that 
the  conditions  at  Waterloo  would  naturally  tend 
to  intensify  a  spirit  of  dare-devil  impetuosity  in  a 
man  at  no  time  distinguished  for  restraint. 

When,  therefore,  the  responsibility  for  the  move- 
ments in  the  front  was  imposed  upon  Ney,  we  are 
helped  towards  a  comprehension  of  those  move- 
ments by  a  knowledge  of  the  man  who  conducted 
them. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Ney  was  a 
cavalry  officer,  that  his  most  brilliant  exploits  had 
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been  performed  with  that  arm,  and  that  he  was 
perhaps  disposed  to  beUeve  that  more  could  be 
accomph'shed  by  cavalry  than,  in  fact,  they  are 
capable  of  accomphshing  in  war. 

In  any  case,  the  result  of  all  these  considera- 
tions taken  together  is  clear.  Throughout  the 
day  the  cavalry  was  squandered.  The  loss  in  that 
arm  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages they  obtained.  Incapable  of  securing  victory, 
they  were  wanting  to  cover  the  retreat ;  but,  effec- 
tively supported,  victory  perhaps  might  have  been 
won,  or,  if  not,  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  would 
have  been  available  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  and 
to  prevent  an  orderly  retreat  from  becoming  a  dis- 
organised rout. 


V. 

For  the  French  the  disaster  of  Waterloo  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  victory  of  the  allies  as  in  the  nature 
of  their  own  defeat.  It  was  overwhelming,  absolute, 
final.     The  army  was  tTie  last  hope  of  the  Empire,  ^5   \t 

and  in  the  evening  that  army  had  ceased  to  exist.  '  1  /)j 
Scattered  and  demoralised  groups  of  men  flying 
pell-mell  for  safety,  relaxed  from  discipline,  their 
arms  abandoned,  their  7uoml  shattered,  were  all 
that  remained  of  those  splendid  corps  which  had 
defiled  so  proudly  before  Napoleon  in  the 
morning.  Was  this  the  inevitable  result  of  de- 
feat .-•  Was  catastrophe  so  great  unavoidably 
associated  with  failure .'' 
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It  is  urged  by  some  critics  that  Napoleon's  action 
was  that  of  a  ruined  gamester  hazarding  his  last 
stake  upon  a  desperate  chance.     He  should,  it  is 
said,  have  recognised  the  true  state  of  affairs  either 
when    the    Prussians    first    appeared,    or,    at    any 
rate,   after  the  failure  of  his    front    to    break  the 
allied  line.     In  the  first  case  he  might  have  with- 
drawn   an    effective   army  from    the    field,    have 
operated  a  junction  with  Grouchy,  and  with  his 
forces  thus  consolidated  have  carried  on  a  war  of 
manoeuvres  against  the  allies  until  some  favour- 
able opportunity  should  occur  for  striking  a  great 
blow.     In  the  second  case,  what  remained  of  his 
army  might  have  retired  in  good  order  under  cover 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.     On  the  lowest  reckoning, 
40,000    men   might    thus    have   been    withdrawn. 
Grouchy   would    have  joined    him    with    at   least 
25,000  more  ;  3000  had  been  left  behind  at  Ligny. 
Thus    the   Emperor   would   have   found    himself 
still   at    the    head    of    nearly    70,000    men  —  as 
many  as  he  had  with  him  at  Waterloo — and  with 
these  he  might  have  carried  on  a  war  upon  the 
frontier  under  better  auspices  than  in   18 14,  when, 
with  a  smaller  army,  he  performed  such  prodigies 
of  skill  and  daring. 

The  weakness  of  this  criticism — if  it  be  weak — 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  after  the  event. 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  abstract 
ourselves  from  theories  which  subsequent  know- 
ledge of  events  suggests,  in  order  to  limit  ourselves 
to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  at  the  time.    Theory 
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and  fact  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  themselves 
together,  and  to  become  in  our  minds  one  and  the 
same  thing-.  Seated  in  the  study  there  are  doubt- 
less hundreds  of  persons — not  one  of  whom  could 
dispose  a  regiment  in  the  field — who  could  on  paper 
defeat  Napoleon  with  more  ease  and  precision  than 
did  the  Duke, — who  could,  theoretically,  win  the 
whole  campaign  ten  times  over  for  either  side. 
The  student,  after  the  event,  has  all  available 
documents  before  him — his  coup  cfceil  ranges  over 
the  movements  of  all  the  antagonists  together.  He 
is  independent  of  aides-de-camp,  accidents,  or  mis- 
takes. But  in  the  field  it  is  far  different.  There 
the  commander,  for  the  positions,  resources,  and 
intentions  of  his  opponent,  must  depend  largely 
upon  divination.  Even  as  to  his  own  army  his 
information  must  be  limited,  and  the  favourable 
moment  has  sometimes  passed  before  he  knows 
that  it  has  arrived.  He  is  in  a  measure  the  sport  | 
of  circumstances,  for  his  pieces  are  human  beings  I 
and  not  pawns  upon  a  chess-board.  His  critics,  if  \ 
their  criticism  is  to  apply,  must  recognise  these 
limitations  upon  their  subject.  The  question  is 
not  how,  under  ideal  circumstances  of  information, 
a  campaign  may  be  conducted  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  how,  under  the  practical  conditions 
of  the  moment,  a  commander  should  act. 

Applying  these  principles  of  criticism  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  we  must  first  look  at 
Napoleon's  position  at  the  time  when  the  Prussians 
were  sighted  upon  the  heights  of  St  Lambert.    It  is 
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almost  beyond  question  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  intervention  of  any  Prussians  whatever  in  the 
battle  between  himself  and  Wellington.  His 
measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  inter- 
vention, and  he  supposed  his  measures  to  have 
been  effectual.  When,  therefore,  the  Prussians 
actually  appeared,  he  had  to  consider  the  effective 
capacity  of  this  unexpected  enemy,  and  his  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  corps  of  Bulow,  and  of 
Biilow  only,  was  strengthened  by  all  his  subsequent 
information  and  observation  as  the  day  wore  on. 
The  idea  that  three  out  of  the  four  Prussian  corps 
were  in  march  for  the  field  of  Waterloo  never 
occurred  to  him  until  the  fact  was  declared  by 
their  presence.  Confident  that  Blucher's  retreat 
had  been  towards  the  Meuse,  confident  that 
Grouchy  intervened  between  Blucher's  main  army 
and  himself,  Napoleon  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  he  saw  at  St  Lambert  was  merely  a 
column,  though  perhaps  a  pretty  strong  one, 
detached  from  the  main  body,  and  that  it  repre- 
sented the  total  amount  of  assistance  which  Bliicher 
would  be  able  to  send  to  Wellington  that  day.  If 
this  was  so,  the  appearance  of  even  30,000  addi- 
tional antagonists  was  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason 
for  immediate  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  reason  for  pursuing  the  contest  with  redoubled 
vigour;  for  now  not  only  the  allied  army  under 
Wellington,  but  also  a  considerable  detachment 
of  Bliicher's  army  as  well,  might  be  involved  in  a 
common  destruction.     Such  an  opinion  was  based 
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on  something  more  than  arrogant  self-confidence. 
Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  truth.  Napoleon's  army  of  71,000 
men  was  so  vastly  the  superior  of  that  of  Welling- 
ton in  calibre,  moral,  and  experience,  that  he 
might  well  reckon  himself  a  match  for  Wellington  i 
and  Biilow  combined.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
include  here,  as  influencing  Napoleon's  decision, 
the  anticipations  which  he  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  from  Grouchy.  Of  course  if  Grouchy  arrived 
almost  simultaneously  with  Biilow,  then  matters 
remained  as  they  were ;  but  leaving  Grouchy  en- 
tirely out  of  the  calculation,  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Prussians  was  rather  a  cause  of  congratulation 
for  Napoleon  than  a  circumstance  to  induce  him  to 
retreat. 

If  this  be  admitted,  the  case  against  retreat  at 
a  later  period  of  the  day  is  even    stronger.     All 
Napoleon's  calculations  were  turning  out  correctly. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  army  was  being  very  severely      » 
pressed  throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening.    La      I 
Haie  Sainte  had  fallen,  and  Wellington's  centre  was 
dangerously  threatened.     The  Dutch-Belgians  had      |j 
been  driven  from  Papelotte  and  La  Haye.    Hougo- 
mont,  though  still  a  centre  of  obstinate  resistance, 
was  in  flames.     Blilow's  attack  upon  Planchenoit 
had    been    repulsed,  and  the  Prussian  contingent 
was    thoroughly    held    by  Lobau.     The   Imperial 
Guard  was  committed  to  its  attack.     In   fact,  at 
seven  o'clock  every  known  consideration  influenced 
the  Emperor  to  believe  that  victory  was  well  within 
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his  grasp.  Facts,  which  were  unknown  to  him  at 
this  critical  hour,  were  really  decisive  of  the  contest 
against  him.  The  unperceived  arrival  of  Ziethen's 
corps,  the  unsuspected  advance  of  Pirch  to  the 
support  of  Billow,  turned  a  doubtful  battle  into  a 
ruinous  defeat,  but  it  was  then  too  late  for  an 
orderly  retreat.  The  repulse  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
taken  by  itself,  was  a  disaster  from  which  Napoleon 
might  have  recovered  himself,  but  the  repulse  of 
the  Guard,  coming  simultaneously  with  the  irrup- 
tion of  Ziethen  upon  the  right,  and  of  Pirch  upon 
the  left,  meant  nothing  else  but  irretrievable  ruin. 
Had  the  Emperor  known  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation,  then  retreat,  while  yet  there  was  time, 
was  the  only  safe  policy  to  adopt.  He  only  knew 
a  part  of  the  facts,  and  the  part  which  he  knew 
justified  him  in  resolutely  maintaining  the  combat. 
He  began  the  battle  of  Waterloo  under  grave  mis- 
conceptions, and  under  a  wholly  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. That  it  was  so  was  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
his  own  fault,  but  with  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  argument,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Given  the 
position,  as  he  understood  it,  on  the  i8th  June, 
ought  he,  as  events  developed  themselves,  to  have 
ordered  a  retreat .''  Is  his  action  that  of  a  des- 
perate gamester  or  of  a  responsible  commander  ? 
With  the  issue  thus  narrowed  it  may  be  asserted 
with  much  confidence  that  retreat  was  at  no  time 
called  for  until  it  was  too  late  advantageously  to 
effect  it.* 

*  For  an  opposite  view,  see  Clausewitz. 
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VI. 


The  attack  by  the  Imperial  Guard  becomes,  for 
purposes  of  criticism,  two  distinct  questions,  (i.) 
Ought  such  an  attack  to  have  been  made  at  all  ? 
(2.)  Was  the  attack  organised  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  secure  success  ? 

The  first  of  these  must  be  decided  by  much  the 
same  criticism  as  has  already  been  applied  above 
to  the  question  of  retreat.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  If  it  be  maintained  that  Napoleon's 
true  policy  was  retreat  early  in  the  evening,  then 
it  follows  that  the  Guard  should  not  have  been 
put  in  ;  if  it  is  conceded  that  retreat  was  uncalled 
for,  then  some  such  attack  as  that  by  the  Imperial 
Guard  was  simply  indispensable,  for  if  successful 
it  must  be  decisive  of  the  battle,  if  unsuccessful 
the  contest  would  still  be  an  open  one.  Napoleon 
at  least  must  so  judge  the  situation,  ignorant  as 
he  was  of  the  Prussian  reinforcements  which  were 
so  close  at  hand. 

When,  however,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  attack,  we  see  that  it  was 
by  no  means  so  effective  as  it  might  have  been. 
It  could  not  be  an  attack  in  force,  for  owing  to 
circumstances  now  beyond  Napoleon's  control, 
only  a  third  of  the  battalions  of  the  Guard  were 
available,  but  such  as  it  was  it  might  have  been 
rendered  far  more  effective  by  due  support  upon 
its  left.     It  was  solely  in  consequence  of  this  want 
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of  support  that  Colborne's  flank  movement  was 
possible.  A  timely  charge  of  cavalry  would,  even 
when  the  movement  had  been  made,  have  com- 
pelled the  52nd  regiment  to  form  square,  at  once 
relieving  the  Imperial  Guard  from  the  pressure  of 
its  attack,  but  neither  infantry  was  at  hand  to  check 
Colbourne's  movement  in  its  inception,  nor  cavalry 
to  thwart  it  when  made.  So  too  with  the  artillery. 
Two  batteries,  consisting  in  all  of  twelve  pieces, 
accompanied  the  charge,  but  they  were  masked, 
and  so  rendered  useless  when  the  rear  columns 
deviated  from  the  true  line  of  attack.  In  fact, 
in  no  particular,  in  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery, 
was  the  Guard  adequately  backed  up,  and  to 
this  fact  its  repulse  was  due  more  than  to  any 
intrinsic  deficiencies  of  its  own.  It  is  idle  to  assert 
that  Napoleon  did  all  that  was  possible,  but  that 
he  had  no  cavalry  or  infantry  available.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  whole  scheme  of  the  attack  stands 
condemned  ipso  facto.  To  hazard  his  last  reserve 
in  so  desperate  a  venture  would  have  been  the 
work  of  a  madman.  But  the  assertion,  at  least  as 
far  as  infantry  is  concerned,  is  untrue.  Reille's 
corps  was  wasting  itself  away  around  Hougomont, 
and  no  compensating  advantage  was  being  gained. 
A  part  of  it  might  have  been  employed  with  great 
effect  to  support  the  Guard,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
Napoleon's  intention  that  this  should  be  done. 
But  it  was  not  done,  "  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  attempted,"  and  disaster  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence.     A  commander  of  course  is 
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not  quit  of  all  further  responsibility  because  his 
intentions  are  good.  It  is  his  business  as  far  as 
possible  to  enforce  them.  To  shift  the  blame 
from  himself  on  to  the  shoulders  of  his  subordi- 
nates multiplies  the  blame  but  does  not  remove  it. 
However,  in  this  matter  it  may  be  said  that  the 
design  was  good  but  the  execution  of  it  faulty. 
The  attack  itself  was  imperative  ;  its  details  were 
adequately  conceived,  but  it  was  very  imperfectly 
executed. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Emperor's  intentions  in 
regard  to  this  last  charge  of  the  Guard.  The 
fault  lay  somewhere  between  Napoleon  and  his 
lieutenants,  but  it  is  difficult  for  lack  of  evidence 
to  say  exactly  where. 

VII. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  throughout  the 
campaign  Napoleon,  though  often  so  precise  in  his 
instructions,  had  yet  for  the  fulfilment  of  them  left 
a  large  latitude  to  his  generals.  Already  at  Quatre 
Bras  Ney  had  exercised  a  semi-independent  com- 
mand. A  command  of  like  character  had  been 
given  to  Grouchy  after  Ligny.  The  organisation 
of  D'Erlon's  first  attack  had  been  left  to  Ney  and 
D'Erlon  himself,  and  throughout  the  afternoon  of 
the  1 8th  Ney  had  acted  in  a  position  of  almost 
supreme  command  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  cavalry  attacks  had  been  prematurely  engaged, 
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contrary  to  Napoleon's  intentions,  and  had  been 
pushed  too  far,  against  his  will,  A  certain  want 
of  harmony  and  of  efficient  co-operation  between 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  commanders- 
in-part  marks  the  whole  history  of  these  days, 
and  is  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  blunders 
and  disaster  of  the  campaign.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  Napoleon  himself  was  occu- 
pied very  closely  with  the  Prussian  attack  upon  his 
flank,  and  was  thus  bound  to  delegate  a  large  part 
of  his  authority  in  the  front  to  others.  It  was,  too, 
undoubtedly  a  misfortune  for  him  that  Mortier,  the 
Commander  of  the  Guard,  had  fallen  ill  and  was 
unable  to  be  present  during  the  campaign,  but 
when  all  this  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  in  person  that  the 
Guard  moved  forward  to  the  charge,  and  that,  if 
the  organisation  of  their  movement  was  faulty, 
upon  Napoleon  primarily  must  rest  the  blame. 
All  generals  must  make  mistakes,  and  Napoleon 
was  at  no  time  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  there 
are  some  kinds  of  error  from  which  not  even  the 
greatest  commanders  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
exempt,  but  when  we  see  in  Napoleon's  tactics 
precisely  those  faults  which  had  always  been  most 
foreign  to  his  practice  in  war,  the  very  faults  by 
which  in  his  adversaries  he  had  so  often  profited, 
and  which  he  had  taught  them  to  discard,  we  are 
led  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  conditions  per- 
sonal to  himself  and  to  his  lieutenants,  and  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Napoleon  of  Waterloo 
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was  not  the  same  Napoleon  as  in  the  old  days  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  that  his  generals  were 
not  characterised  by  the  same  ardour  as  in  the 
days  when  their  batons  and  their  fortunes  had  yet 
to  be  won. 

Both  these  considerations  demand  attention 
from  a  student  of  the  campaign,  for  both  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  loss  of  it.  Exactly  how  largely 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine,  for  critics 
arrive  at  very  different  conclusions  when  they  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  personal  equation  of  Waterloo. 
Some,  looking  at  the  whole  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign, consider  that  it  exhibits  Napoleon's  military 
genius  at  its  highest  point,  and  maintain  that  such 
conceptions  and  combinations  could  not  have 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  man  who  was  physi- 
cally unfit.  Others,  bringing  forward  many  parti- 
cular examples  to  prove  their  contention,  urge 
that  throughout  the  campaign  Napoleon  was  in- 
capacitated by  disease  and  in  a  semi-comatose 
condition  at  the  moment  when  energy  was  of  all 
things  the  m.ost  needful.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Napoleon  was  suffering  under  the  influence  of 
a  strange  and  mysterious  malady,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  accurately  defined.  A  life 
such  as  his,  spent  in  privations,  fatigues,  and  ex- 
posure, so  full  of  ^mental  and  physical  labours, 
with  brief  flashes  of  dissipation,  would  not  un- 
naturally generate  diseases  from  which  the  ordi- 
nary man  is  free — diseases,  therefore,  which  but 
rarely   present   themselves   to  the    observation  of 
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medical  men.  There  still  remains  to  be  written  a 
work,  which  would  prove  as  interesting  as  it  should 
be  valuable,  upon  the  maladies  of  great  men, 
and  scientific  investigation  might  be  worse  em- 
ployed than  in  examining  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  such  men  as  Pope,  Swift,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.*  What  is  certain  in  Napoleon's 
case  is  that  his  malady  had  been  growing  upon 
him  with  increasing  force  since  1806,  that  its 
attacks  were  notified  by  a  sudden  lethargy  amount- 
ing to  complete  prostration,  and  that  "  its  effects 
were  that  at  some  critical  moment  of  a  battle  his 
wonderful  power  of  quick  and  correct  decision 
seemed  to  desert  him  ;  so  much  so,  that  for  the 
time  being  he  almost  abandoned  the  reins  to 
chance."  f     At  Wagram  and  at  Bautzen  he  slept 

*  Since  writing  this  I  learn  that  a  work  entitled  "  Les  Maladies 
de  Napoleon  "  is  to  be  produced  this  year  (1895)  by  Dr  Cabanes, 
author  of  "  Marat  Incounu." 

t  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  referring  to  this  tendency  of  his  to 
sleep  upon  the  battlefield,  explained  it  in  an  ingenious  and  charac- 
teristic way.  "  *  Quand  je  donnais  des  batailles  qui  duraient  trois 
jours,  la  nature  devait  aussi,  avoir  ses  droits  :  je  profitais  du  plus 
petit  instant  ;  je  dormais  ou  et  quand  je  pouvais.'  II  disait  sur 
cela  qu'independamment  de  I'obligation  d'obeir  a  la  nature,  ces 
sommeils  offraient  au  chef  d'une  tres-grande  armee  le  precieux 
advantage  d'attendre  avec  calme  les  rapports  et  la  concordance  de 
toutes  ses  divisions,  au  lieu  de  se  laisser  emporter  peut-etre  par  le 
seul  objet  dont  il  serait  le  temoin."  Las  Cases.  This  means  of 
course  that  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  disguise  from  himself  and 
others  the  real  nature  of  his  attacks  of  lethargy. 

It  is  not  a  mere  supposition  that  Napoleon  was  attacked  by  his 
malady  during  the  Waterloo  campaign.  There  is  ample  evidence, 
apart  from  his  lethargy  during  a  critical  period  of  the  l8th,  to  prove  it. 
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while  the  noise  of  battle  was  roHing  around  him  ; 
at  "Waterloo,  seated  on  a  wooden  chair,  his  head 
drooping  upon  his  arms  stretched  on  the  cottager's 
table,  which  was  brought  out  to  accommodate  his 
maps  and  papers,  he  sknnbered  heavily,  oblivious 
for  the  moment,  even  at  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes, 
of  the  events  which  were  deciding  his  destiny. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  attacks,  though 
tending  in  his  later  years  to  become  more  frequent 
and  more  severe,  were  passing  in  their  character, 
and  affected  Napoleon  only  during  the  period  of 
their  duration.  When  not  immediately  under  their 
influence,  his  intellect  was  as  unclouded  as  ever,  his 
genius  as  entirely  unimpared.  He  was  thus  as 
capable  in  181 5  of  devising  great  military  schemes 
as  at  any  time  in  his  life,  but  he  was  not  so  cap- 
able of  effectively  superintending  their  execution. 
His  physical  condition,  in  fact,  gives  us  a  clue  to 
some  of  the  anomalies  of  Waterloo.  It  explains 
that  extraordinary  combination  of  energy  and 
prostfatibn,  of  force  and  weakness,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  campaign.  The  delay  in 
pursuing  the  Prussians  after  Ligny,  the  tardy  de- 
spatch of  Grouchy  in  search  of  them,  the  inade- 

Thus,  althougli  tlie  battle  of  Ligny  continued  till  past  eleven  o'clock 
P.M.,  Napoleon  left  the  field  at  eight  and  went  to  bed.  When  Grouchy 
came  for  orders  at  twelve  o'clock  he  was  told  that  the  Emperor 
"  etait  couche,  soulTrant,  et  avait  defendu  qu'on  entrat  chez  lui."  lie 
remained  in  this  state  of  strict  seclusion,  issuing  no  orders,  till  after 
8  A.M.  on  the  17th,  and  was  not  really  alive  to  the  situation 
till  twelve  mid-day. — Lord  Wolseley,  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Napoleon,"  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  January  1894. 
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quate  prosecution  of  his  own  conceptions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  battle,  become  intelligible  to  us,  if 
we  regard  them  as  the  natural  consequences  of  an 
untimely  seizure. 


1 


VIII. 

When  we  turn  to  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  we  no 
longer  find  in  them  the  same  //an,  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, as  in  their  early  days.  They  had  won 
honours  and  wealth,  and  they  wished  to  enjoy 
them.  "  Gorged  with  all  the  favours  that  human 
vanity  can  dream  of,  the  marshals  and  generals  of 
first  rank  had  become  grumblers.  One  exclusive 
desire  animated  them  all,  to  live  peaceably  on  the 
benefits  which  the  bounty  of  Napoleon  had  con- 
ferred on  them."  *  "  These  men,"  says  Mellernich, 
"  wished  to  enjoy  their  fortune,  and  had  no  idea  of 
risking  their  possessions  and  their  lives  every  day 
in  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war."  "  The 
men  whom  I  have  overwhelmed  with  favours  wish 
to  enjoy  them,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza.  "  They  no  longer  wish  to  fight.  They 
do  not  understand,  poor  reasoners  that  they  are, 
that  to  fight  is  still  necessary,  if  the  repose  for 
which  they  thirst  is  to  be  conquered.  And  have 
not  I,  too,  a  palace,  a  wife,  a  child  ?  "  In  addition 
to  this,  they  lacked  also  something  of  that  con- 
fidence in  the  fortune  of  their  chief  which  had 
animated  them  in  the  old  days.     The  campaigns 

^  Arthur  Levy.     Napoleon  Intiiiie. 
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of  Russia  and  the  Peninsula,  the  days  of  Leipsic, 
ancTthe  frontier  struggle  of  1814,  had  shaken  their 
faith  in  the  Emperor's  star,  and  had  engendered 
s6me    distrust,    perhaps,    of    his    genius.      "  My 
generals  were  discouraged,"  Napoleon  said  at  St 
Helena,  "  and  imagined  that  they  saw  everywhere 
armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  I  had  not 
myself  sufficient  leisure  to  occupy  myself  with  the 
sectmdary  details  of  the  organisation  of  my  troops." 
"  Many  of  the  generals,"  says  Gourgaud,  "  were  no 
longer  the  same  men.     They  had  lost  that  energy 
and  that  enterprising  genius  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished   them ;    they   had    become   timid   and 
circumspect  in  all  their  operations.    Their  personal 
bravery  remained,  but  for  them  the  grand  object 
was  to  compromise  themselves  as  little  as  possible." 
Thus,  while  some  among  the  marshals  were  bent 
upon  conducting  the  campaign  so  as  to  compro- 
mise themselves  as  little  as  possible,  however  the 
issue  might  turn  out,  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Ney 
and  D'Erlon,  were  committed  beyond  possibility 
of  redemption,  should  Napoleon  be  defeated.     A 
mixture  of  calculated  temporising  with  headstrong 
impetuosity  is  thus  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
campaign — a  characteristic  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult adequately  to  understand  and  appreciate,  were 
it  not  for  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and 
inner  feelings  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene. 

No  estimate  of  Waterloo  can  therefore  be  satis- 
factory if  the  personal  element  is  ignored.  The 
state  of  Napoleon's  health  was  as  vital  to  the  issue 
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as  the  state  of  his  army,  for  the  dispositions  of  his 
army  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  state  of  his 
health.  The  motives  and  emotions  which  ani- 
mated his  lieutenants  must  no  more  be  left  out  of 
account  than  the  technical  questions  of  strategy 
and  tactics  on  which  campaigns  are  too  readily 
supposed  exclusively  to  depend.  It  is  this  which 
gives  its  enduring  fascination  to  the  study  of 
Waterloo,  and  removes  the  campaign  from  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  military  specialist.  It  is  a 
drama  of  real  life,  teeming  with  human  interest,  with 
dramatic  contrast,  and  the  ingredients  of  tragedy. 
The  serene  confidence  with  which  the  battle  was 
begun,  the  proud  display  of  military  force  and 
pageantry  which  heralded  the  combat,  stand  out 
in  glaring  opposition  to  the  utter  ruin  and  despair 
in  which  it  closed.  The  hopes  and  fears  which 
alternated  so  rapidly;  the  Nemesis  which  was  so 
surely,  because  unseen  and  unsuspected,  overtaking 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any 
age,  but  who  had  degraded  that  genius  to  the  uses 
of  a  transcendent  egotism  ;  the  fate  of  Europe, 
which  hung  trembling  in  the  balance  ;  the  con- 
stancy and  matchless  fortitude  which  decided  the 
issue, — these  are  the  magnetic  forces  which  have 
focussed  upon  Waterloo  the  attention  of  all  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  which  render  it  as  much  the 
theme  of  moralist  and  poet  as  of  the  military 
expert,  critic,  and  historian. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CRITICAL   EXAMINATION    OF   THE   BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO. 

(WELLINGTON   AND   BLUCHER.) 

I.  Wellington's  Defence— II.  Colville's  Division  at  Hal— III. 
Blucher's  Co-operation  ;  could  it  have  been  earlier  or  more 
effective  ? 

I. 

In  the  last  chapter  criticism  has  been  confined  to 
the  French  movements  in  the  battle.  In  the  pre- 
sent chapter  criticism  will  be  directed  to  the  allied 
armies  under  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

No  very  extended  remarks  are  necessary  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  for  the  function  of  Wellington 
was  merely  to  defend  himself,  while  that  of  Blucher 
was  first  to  arrive  and  then  to  make  his  co-opera- 
tion as  effective  as  possible.  We  have  simply  to 
ask  (a)  Could  the  resistance  of  Wellington  have 
been  made  more  vigorous  and  less  expensive  than 
it  was  ?  (d)  Could  the  assistance  of  Blucher  have 
been  rendered  more  speedily,  or  when  rendered, 
could  it  have  been  made  more  effective  ^ 

(a)  At  whatever  point  on  the  battlefield  or  at 
whatever  period  in  the  battle  wc  look,  there  is  seen 
the  same  spectacle  of  dogged,  obstinate  resistance 
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opposed   to  impetuous  attacks.     At   Hougomont 
practically  the  whole  French  left  was  employed  to 
secure  that  position,  but  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  its  defenders  when  the  day  closed.     At  La  Haie 
Sainte  Wellino-ton  was  not  so  fortunate.    A  failure 
in  the  supply  of  ammunition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  remedying  this  failure  in  time,  compelled  Major 
Baring  to  evacuate  the  position,  but  the  dauntless 
tenacity  with  which   it  was   held    as   long   as   it 
was   possible   to   hold   it   has    never   been   called 
in  question.     So,  too,  with  the  attacks,  both  by 
cavalry  and  infantry,  upon  the  front.     No  defence 
could  have  been  finer,  more  resolute,  and  more 
effective  than  was  that  of  the  allies  all  along  the 
line.      Some  of  the  foreign  regiments,  it  is  true, 
broke  and  fled,  carrying  consternation  and  panic  in 
their  flight,  but  the  causes  of  this  need  not  be  con- 
sidered  here.     It  is  proposed  to  treat  separately 
the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  troops 
at  Waterloo.     For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that   the   resistance  of  Wellington's  army 
as  a  whole  was  only  the  more  obstinate  in  pro- 
portion as  panic  seized  upon  some  isolated  parts 
of  it.     The  very  circumstances  in  fact  that  would 
half    excuse    vacillation    and    despondency    were 
actually  productive  of  exactly  contrary  effects. 

n. 

The  only  serious  fault  which  can  be  urged  against 
Wellington's  defence  is  that  he  failed  to  employ  all 
the  forces  which  were  available  for  use. 
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In  reviewing  in  a  previous  chapter  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  pointed  out  that  some 
18,000  men,  constituting  Colville's  division,  had 
been  stationed  at  Hal — a  point  within  four  hours' 
march  of  the  field — a  distance  from  Mont  St  Jean 
of  about  ten  miles.  The  present  section  will  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  which  induced  Wellington  to  de- 
prive himself  of  the  assistance  of  Colville's  division 
in  the  action  of  the  i8th  June. 

Hitherto  critics  have  for  the  most  part  referred 
to  this  matter  merely  in  order  to  express  their 
condemnation  of  the  Duke's  determination.  Few 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  treat  in  any  detail 
a  point  which  is  certainly  of  the  first  importance. 
For  the  absence  or  presence  of  Colville  might 
at  a  crisis  have  turned  the  scale  one  way  or  the 
other. 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  was 
through  wantonness,  lack  of  care,  or  insufficient 
reflection  that  the  Duke  acted  as  he  did.  He  must 
have  been  actuated  by  strong  motives  when,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  risks  of  his  situation,  he  voluntarily 
increased  those  risks  by  detaching  18,000  men  from 
his  side.  He  must  have  supposed  that  advantages 
would  accrue  from  this  course  which  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  additional  dangers  which 
their  absence  implied. 

Wellington's  general  orders  to  his  troops  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  give  the  first  clue  to  the  pro- 
blem.    His  instructions  to  Colville's  division  were 
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as    follows  : — "  The  brigades   of  the  4th  division 
at    Braine-le-Comte    are    to    retire    at    daylight 
to-morrow    morning    upon    Hal.     .     .     .     Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange  is  to  occupy  wath  his  corps 
1    the  position  between  Hal  and  Enghien,  and  is  to 
\    defend  it  as  long  as  possible.'"     Now  the  sentence 
which    has   been    placed    in    italics    demonstrates 
beyond   the  possibility  of  doubt  that    the   Duke 
{    expected  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  position 
I   which    he    had    ordered    the    Prince    to    occupy. 
The  Duke  clearly  was  anticipating  the  possibility 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  outflank 
him  upon  his  right,  and  the  presence  of  Colville 
between  Hal  and  Enghien  would  effectually  prevent 
this.    No  such  attempt  was  made  by  Napoleon,  and 
so  Colville  was  wasted  for  the  purposes  of  Water- 
loo ;  but  none  the  less  it  was  the  duty  of  Welling- 
ton to  guard  against  all  chances,  especially  seeing 
that  if  such  a  movement  had   been   successfully 
made  it  would  have  brought  confusion  and  disaster 
upon  the  allied  right  wing,  on  which,  for  purposes 
of  resistance,  Wellington  chiefly  depended. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  bearing  upon 
this  point  in  Napoleon's  "  Memoires  pour  Servir,'' 
&c.,  compiled  at  St  Helena,  in  which  the  Emperor 
asserts  that  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  he  detached 
a  column  of  5000  cavalry  to  make  a  detour  in 
order  to  gain  the  high  roads,  or  one  of  them, 
leading  from  Enghien  and  Braine-le-Comte  to 
Brussels.  The  force  thus  detached  was,  when  it 
had  gained  its  object,  to  make  a  march  upon  the 
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English  rear,  taking  them  unawares  at  the  very- 
crisis  of  the  next  day's  engagement.  Nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  this  detachment  of  cavalry ;  no 
account  is  to  be  found  of  how  it  was  composed, 
who  commanded  it,  or  what  its  operations  were, 
and  the  whole  story  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
figment  of  Napoleon's  brain — an  afterthought  con- 
ceived in  his  retirement,  and  suggestive  rather  of 
what  he  might  advantageously  have  done  than 
what  he  actually  did.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
however,  in  his  Memorandum  relating  to  the  battle, 
published  in  1842,  accepts  this  story  and  defends 
the  employment  of  18,000  troops  at  Hal  on  this 
ground,  that  they  were  there  to  repel  Napoleon's 
project  of  falling  upon  the  English  rear.  If  we 
accept  these  statements  of  the  '' AUmoires''  and 
of  the  Memorandum,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
foresight  of  the  Duke  that  he  should  have  so 
accurately  divined  the  precise  action  which 
Napoleon  asserts  that  he  adopted,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  both  documents  is  generally  rejected 
as  untrustworthy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Memorandum  of  1842  is  full  of  inaccuracies  as 
to  details  and  matters  of  fact,  and  that  it  was 
composed  from  the  Duke's  recollections  of  the 
engagement,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  event, 
when  his  memory  was  clouded  by  the  great  mass 
of  misstatement  and  invention  about  the  battle 
which  so  long  a  period  had  naturally  produced, 
and  when  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case  had 
to  some  extent  faded  from  his  mind.     As  to  this 
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particular  statement  of  the  Memorandum  it  is 
asserted  "  that  in  his  old  age  he  unhesitatingly- 
accepted  the  story  told  in  the  *  Memoires',  "  *  and 
that  it  was  from  that  source  that  he  first  heard 
of  it. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  this  precise  story 
is  related  as  a  fact  in  the  "  Additional  Particulars 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  published  by  Booth  in 
1817.  'Napoleon's  "  Me woires"  v/ere  not  published 
till  1820,  three  years  later.  The  story  was,  there- 
fore, current  two  years  after  the  battle,  and  three 
years  before  the  "  Memoires  "  appeared.  It  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Duke's  dispositions,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  throws 
doubt  upon  the  assertion  that  it  was  from  the 
Emperor's  book  that  the  Duke  first  learned  of 
the  projected  manoeuvre.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  Napoleon  did  detach,  or 
ever  thought  of  detaching,  a  corps  to  act  upon 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  the  story  is,  without  doubt, 
a  creation  of  his  fancy;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  Duke  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  some  such  movement  being  made,  and 
thought  it  well  to  be  prepared  against  any  event. 
It  is,  in  fact,  more  probable  that  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  Duke's  dispositions  suggested  to  Napo- 
leon at  St  Helena  the  advantage  which  such  a 
movement  might  have  gained  for  him  (and  that 
consequently  he  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
had  executed  it),  than  that  the  Duke  should  have 
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first  heard  in  1820  a  story  which  was  current  in 
1 8 17,  and  should  have  utilised  it  in  1842  to  explain 
certain  of  his  dispositions  in  181 5. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  possible   that   the  troops 
were  posted  at  Hal  to  prevent  any  veiled  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Napoleon  upon  the  right  flank 
and  rear  of  the  Anglo-Dutch   army.      But  there 
were  other  reasons  to  account  for  the  Duke's  dis- 
positions,  and   of  these   the   one   most  currently 
received   is  this — that    the    Duke  placed   so  con- 
siderable a  force  out  of  his  reach  upon  the  right  in 
order  to  ensure  support  for  his  retreat  in  the  event 
of  defeat.     In  this  connexion  we  have  to  consider 
what  the  Duke's  line  of  retreat  would  have  been. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  it  would  have  been 
direct  on  Brussels  by  the  roads   leading  through 
the  Forest  of  Soignies,  but  retreat  through  a  forest 
is  always  hazardous.     The  nature  of  the  situation 
must  afford  great  opportunities  to  the  enemy  of 
harassing  an  army  in  retiring  through  thick  woods, 
and  Napoleon  always  maintained  that  to  post  an 
army  in  front  of  a  forest,  through  which  alone  re- 
treat was  possible,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
military  science.     Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  retreat  was 
practically  impossible  that  prevented  Wellington 
twice  upon  the  day  of  Waterloo  from  giving  the 
order  to  his  army  to  fall  back.     To  these  criticisms 
of  Napoleon  the  Duke  subsequently  retorted  that 
had   he   been  compelled  to   retire  he  would   not 
have  withdrawn  through  the  forest,  but  upon  his 
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right  by  Hal,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  he 
instanced  the  troops  which  he  had  posted  there. 
Just  as  after  Ligny  the  Prussian  corps  of  Thiele- 
mann retired  upon  its  reinforcements  in  the  shape 
of  Billow's  corps,  stationed  near  Gembloux,  so 
after  Waterloo  the  Duke  would,  he  asserted,  have 
retired  upon  his  reinforcements  stationed,  to  the 
number  of  18,000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hal,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  right  would  have  so  re- 
treated in  the  event  of  the  centre  being  pierced 
during  the  battle. 

There  is  still  one  further  point  to  be  noticed  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Wellington,  from  the  very  first,  was  doubtful  as 
to  the  true  line  of  Napoleon's  advance.  He 
delayed  the  concentration  of  his  army  upon 
the  main  Brussels-Charleroi  road  until  the  last 
moment,  because  he  thought  Napoleon's  advance 
by  Charleroi  might  only  be  a  feint,  and  that  the 
real  object  was  to  cut  his  communications  with 
the  sea,  or  to  advance  on  Brussels  by  way  of 
Mons.  Even  as  late  as  midnight  on  June  15th, 
Nivelles  rather  than  Quatre  Bras  was  the  point  on 
which  the  army  was  directed,  Nivelles  lying  six 
miles  further  to  the  west  than  the  latter  place. 
Moreover,  the  Duke  always  maintained  that  to 
attack  him  first  (and  not  Blucher),  and  by  his 
right  would  have  been  the  best  policy  for  Napoleon 
to  adopt.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Duke's 
judgment  throughout  the  opening  days  of  the 
campaign  was  biassed  by  a  preconceived  opinion, 
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and  feeling  strongly  that  an  advance  by  way  of 
Mons  was  a  contingency  always  to  be  guarded 
against,  he  posted  an  effective  number  of  reserve 
troops  to  meet  such  an  event,  should  it  occur, 
content  to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  their  services 
in  return  for  the  sense  of  security  which  their 
presence  at  Hal  afforded  him. 

Such,  then,  is  an  explanation  of  the  Duke's  dis- 
positions. The  troops  were  at  Hal  and  not  at 
Waterloo — 

(a.)  To  prevent  any  flank  and  rear  movement 
by  Napoleon,  such  as  might  very  likely  be  made. 

(<^.)  To  support  the  army  in  case  of  retreat,  for 
it  was  by  Hal  rather  than  Soignies  that  the  Duke 
would  have  withdrawn. 

(c.)  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any 
movement  by  Napoleon  upon  Brussels  by  way  of 
Mons. 

These  reasons,  taken  together,  seem  to  form  a 
strong  justification  Tor  Wellington's  action.  They 
are  not,  however,  admitted  by  critics  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse. Chesney  speaks  of  the  Duke's  "  strategical 
error,"  and  considers  that  "  this  blot  is  the  single 
one  of  several  once  charged  against  Wellington  for 
this  day's  conduct,  which 'time  has  not  long  since 
cleared  away."  Sir  J.  Shaw  Kennedy  says,  "The 
Duke  ought  certainly  to  have  had  Colvillc  ...  on 
the  field."  Sir  E.  Hamley  is  equally  emphatic, 
while  foreign  critics  are  practically  unanimous  in 
the  same  sense. 

Notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  there 
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was  much  force,  it  is  contended,  in  the  Duke's 
apprehensions,  and  much  caution  and  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  measures  which  he  took  to  allay 
them. 

But,  while  admitting  this,  there  still  remains 
another  question, — whether  every  purpose  would 
not  have  been  equally  served  by  posting  Colville 
nearer  to  the  main  army  than  Hal,  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  gradually  drawing  him  nearer  as  the  fight  wore 
on.  Had  he  been  stationed,  say  at  Braine-le- 
Chateau,  six  miles  nearer  to  the  field,  he  might 
have  served  a  double  purpose.  He  would  have 
been  equally  useful  to  guard  the  right  wing  from 
the  chance  of  a  surprise  attack  upon  its  flank,  and 
would  also  have  been  available  to  take  his  part  in 
the  battle,  should  it  become  evident  that  no  danger 
upon  the  flank  was  threatened. 

A  student  of  the  campaign  has  forcibly  stated 
this  aspect  of  the  question  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  study.  "  I  never  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  this  precaution  of  Wellington,  nor 
questioned  his  excuse  for  it.  My  only  trouble  is 
in  his  apparent  oversight  in  placing  the  18,000 
Dutch  and  Hanoverians  at  a  fixed  point,  some 
twelve  miles  away  on  his  right  rear,  instead  of 
gradually,  as  tJic  fight  ivore  on,  drawing  them 
nearer  and  nearer,  so  that,  at  a  critical  moment, 
while  having  them  in  hand  to  cover  his  retreat,  he 
might  have  turned  them  into  an  attacking  force  on 
Napoleon's  left,  if  opportunity  occurred — as  it  did. 
When   Billow  was  active  upon   Napoleon's  right 
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the  latter  had  no  chance  of  operating  on  Welling- 
ton's right.  If  at  that  time  the  Hal  force  could 
have  been  brought  up,  Napoleon,  at  the  time  of 
Blucher's  arrival,  would  have  been  caught  between 
three  fires,  and  the  French  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. As  it  was,  the  Hal  force  was  stuck  fast 
all  day,  and  never  fired  a  shot  nor  sought  a  chance 
of  firing  one.  In  short,  the  Hal  force  might  have 
had  alternative  offices  instead  of  one." 

This,  however,  is  judgment  after  the  event. 
Wellington  had  to  judge  while  events  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  with  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
all  the  elements  in  the  situation.  With  the  full 
information  which  we  possess  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  campaign,  we  can  see  that  his  precautions 
were  unnecessary.  But  he  could  not  know  this  at 
the  time,  and,  moreover,  it  was  always  his  habit  to 
carry  caution  to  its  extreme  limits. 

Again,  if  the  disposition  of  the  force  at  Hal 
was  intended  to  prevent  a  French  advance  upon 
Brussels  by  way  of  Mons,  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  troops  stationed  close  to  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  those  cities.  For  this  purpose 
they  would  not  have  been  effective,  or  so  effective 
if  posted  at  Braine-le-Chatcau  as  at  Hal  and 
Tubize. 

Their  presence  nearer  to  the  field  also  would 
have  ofi"ered  strong  if  not  irresistible  temptation  to 
use  them.  Could  the  Duke  have  known  for  certain 
that  to  use  them  would  ensure  him  the  victory,  he 
would  have  disregarded  all  ulterior  consequences 
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in  order  to  gain  his  ultimate  end,  but  with  no  such 
certainty  before  him,  and  with  a  possibility  of 
being  compelled  to  retire,  there  was  prudence  in 
removing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  temptation  to 
employ  them  the  troops  on  whom  he  relied  to 
support  his  retreat.  While  the  troops  were  at  Hal 
he  was  certain,  should  he  have  to  withdraw,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  withdraw  in  good  order. 
With  the  troops  nearer  the  field  there  was  the 
chance  of  their  being  involved  in  the  general 
ruin. 

If,  after  examining  the  question  as  a  whole,  we 
are  desirous  of  forming  some  definite  conclusions, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  controversial  topics 
seldom  admit  of  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  The 
object  of  this  section  is  to  point  out  the  strong 
grounds  which  exist  for  reserving  judgment  upon 
Wellington's  arrangements,  not  to  insist  that  he 
was  right  and  wiser  than  his  critics.  The  justifi- 
cation, in  fact,  for  devoting  a  separate  section  to  a 
matter  which,  after  all,  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, is  that  most  treatises  on  Waterloo 
dismiss  this  subject  in  a  few  sentences  of  unquali- 
fied censure,  whereas  the  case  warrants  a  careful 
examination.  Attention  has  also  been  called  here, 
possibly  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fact  that,  whereas 
Wellington's  own  explanations  in  1842  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  the 
commentaries  of  his  antagonist,  those  explanations 
in  truth  exactly  coincide  with  the  view  of  the 
matter    put    before   the   public    shortly    after   the 
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battle  was  fought,  and  some  years  before  Napoleon's 
book  was  written. 


III. 

It  has  been  clearly  seen  that  the  Prussians  were 
the  determining  factor  in  the  situatToiT  at  Waterloo. 
They  were  so  at  the  beginning  as  much  as  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  for  it  was  in  the  full  assurance  of 
their  intervention  that  Wellington  determined  to 
stand  and  meet  Napoleon  in  battle.  Without  such 
assurance  it  is  certain  that  no  battle  would  have 
been  fought  at  all — at  any  rate,  at  Waterloo.  What 
precise  arrangements  were  arrived  at  between  the 
two  commanders — what  transpired  at  that  mys- 
terious midnight  interview  which  Wellington 
assures  us  took  place  between  himself  and  Bliicher, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  while 
the  Duke  was  prepared  to  risk  an  engagement  upon 
the  security  of  the  co-operation  of  two  Prussian 
corps,  Blucher's  impetuous  eagerness  would  only 
be  satisfied  if  he  brought  up  his  whole  army  to 
share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  traditional  enemy  of 
his  country. 

The  corps  of  Biilow  was  naturally  marked  out  to 
lead  tKe'van  of  the  Prussian  advance.  This  corps 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  was 
therefore  quite  unaffected  by  the  exhaustion  of  a 
great  contest  or  by  the  depression  caused  by  de- 
feat. Biilow  had  effected  his  junction  with  the 
rest  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  course  of  the  17th, 
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and  could  have  bivouacked  for  the  night  at  or  be- 
yond Wavre,  ready  at  break  of  day  on  the  i8th 
to  begin  an  uninterrupted  march.  As  a  fact,  how- 
ever, Bulow  bivouacked  at  Dion-le-Mont,  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  Wavre,  while  the  other  three 
corps  were  stationed  in  and  about  the  town.  The 
troops  which  were  to  lead  in  the  morning  were 
stationed  in  the  extreme  rear  the  evening  before, 
and  thus,  instead  of  starting  in  the  morning  clear 
of  the  town,  they  had  first  to  march  to  it  and  then 
through  it.  Wavre  was  already  encumbered  by 
the  troops  and  military  equipage  of  the  other  corps 
composing  the  Prussian  army,  and  Biilow's  march 
was  consequently  much  impeded.  It  was  still 
further  impeded  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Wavre,  and  as  a  consequence  of  these 
delays  the  two  leading  divisions  of  the  corps 
only  reached  St  Lambert  at  noon — three  hours 
before  its  two  remaining  divisions.  Biilow,  in  fact, 
ought  not  to  have  been  stationed  at  Dion-le-Mont, 
but  considerably  further  westward,  or,  at  least,  he 
should  have  skirted  Wavre  in  his  march  instead 
of  passing  through  it. 

The  2nd  Prussian  corps,  under  Pirch,  was  under 
orders  to  follow  the  march  of  Biilow.  It  did  not 
actually  start  from  Wavre  till  mid-day.  This  was 
perhaps  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements,  for 
the  rear  divisions  of  Biilow  could  scarcely  have 
been  clear  of  the  town  much  before  noon,  but  in 
the  case  of  Ziethen's  corps — the  ist — there  was  a 
delay  which  is^highly  significant.     Its  march  was 
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not  to  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
2nd  or  4th  corps  ;  it  was  not  to  traverse  the  same 
road,  being  directed  on  Ohain  by  Bierge,  and  it 
might  well  have  started  at  daybreak.  It  did  not 
start  till  close  upon  noon. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  it  was  not  until 
mid-day  on  the  18th  that  Blucher  began  seriously 
and  vigorously  to  prosecute  his  march.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  mid-day  that  the  sound  of  the  can- 
nonade at  Mont  St  Jean  was  heard  at  Wavre.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  connexion  between  these  two  circumstances. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Blucher  scarcely  cared  to 
coiTifnrt  his  army  finally  to  the  hazard  of  a  march 
to  Waterloo  until  he  was  thoroughly  assured  that 
Wellington  meant  to  stand  and  await  his  arrival. 
That  he  should  have  some  doubts  about  Welling- 
ton's good  faith  was  not  unnatural,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Gneisenau,  his  chief  of  the  staff — on 
whom  the  direction  of  affairs  very  largely  rested — 
entertained  grave,  though  quite  unfounded,  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  Duke's  trustworthiness  and  inten- 
tions. The  wholly  inaccurate  account  of  the 
position  of  liis  troops  which  Wellington  had  given 
to  Blucher  on  the  morning  of  Ligny,  his  failure  to 
support  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  division,  his  known  prudence  and 
caution,  coupled  with  the  very  hazardous  position 
in  which  he  stood  at  Mont  St  Jean,  were  all  facts 
calculated  to  arouse  some  amount  of  suspicion  and 
distrust.     What,  again,  would  be  the  situation  of 
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the  Prussian  army  if  Wellington  were  not  standing 
to  fight  a  battle,  but  retreating  on  Brussels  ?  En- 
gaged in  a  dangerous  oblique  march  with  the  main 
French  army  in  front  and  Grouchy  behind,  it 
would  be  advancing  to  inevitable  disaster,  perhaps 
to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  Every  dictate  of 
prudence  counselled  delay,  until  all  doubt  and 
hesitation  gave  way  to  certainty.  At  noon  the 
I  sound  of  the  cannonade  gave  the  necessary  assur- 
I  ance,  and  at  noon  the  march  began  in  earnest. 

This  view  of  the  case  will  also  go  far  to  account 
for  the  somewhat  tardy  and  ill-arranged  march  of 
Blilow  with  the  4th  corps,  and  for  the  long  halt 
of  his  two  leading  divisions  at  St  Lambert  until 
the  other  divisions  came  up.  Though  he  left  his 
position  at  Dion-le-Mont  so  early,  yet,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  gained  no  advantage  from  this  early  start, 
nor  was  he  actually  on  the  field  of  battle  till  4.30 
P.M^fittle  less  than  twelve  hours  after  he  had 
broken  camp  in  the  morning.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude,  with  Mr  Ropes,  "  that  Biilow  had 
been  ordered  to  be  very  cautious  and  to  proceed 
with  all  deliberation," 

But  if  misgiving  and  hesitation  mark  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Prussian  commanders,  Bliicher  and 
Gneisenau,  up  to  noon  on  Waterloo  day,  nothing 
but  vigour,  energy,  and  resolution  is  to  be  found 
from  that  hour.  Through  miry  roads  and  over 
marshy  ground,  three  of  the  four  Prussian  corps — 
the  third,  under  Thielemann,  was  left  behind  to 
engage  Grouchy  at  Wavre — laboured  and  struggled 
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upon  their  way.  No  effort  of  human  endurance 
was  left  untaxed  if  only  the  old  Field-Marshal 
might  be  true  to  his  plighted  word.  The  stren- 
uous vigour  which  he  exhibited  now  stands  out 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  suspicion  which 
filled  him  before.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  Prussians  was  that  of  enthusiasts,  confident 
in  their  powers,  marching  fresh  to  gain  their 
laurels  in  a  first  campaign,  rather  than  that  of 
wearied  soldiers  who,  for  the  past  four  days,  had 
been  continuously  in  movement,  had  experienced 
nothing  but  defeat  and  discouragement,  who  were 
saturated  with  rain  and  caked  with  mud,  and  who 
with  every  step  were  abandoning  their  natural  base 
of  supplies  in  order  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
perilous  chances  of  a  possible  success,  to  which 
complete  ruin  was  the  only  alternative. 

The  spirit  of  desperate  resolve  which  charac- 
terised their  march  equally  characterised  their 
action  upon  the  field  of  battle.  There  every 
corps  surpassed  itself.  In  the  headlong  impetu- 
osity of  their  pursuit  of  the  routed  French  the 
sentimentalist  may  see  vengeance  let  loose  rather 
than  discipline  acting  under  restraint,  but  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
served  in  proportion  as  success  is  absolute  and 
defeat  irretrievable.  The  armies  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  must  be  indissoTuBly  and  without 
reservations  associated  together  in_the  glories  of 
Waterloo.  The  parts  of  each  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  it  is  to  the  fact  that  each  played  its  part 
so  well  that  the  ultimate  triumph  must  be  ascribed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   FOREIGN   TROOPS  WITH   WELLINGTON   AT 

WATERLOO. 

I.    The    King's  German   Legion — II.    Tlie   Hanoverians — 
III.  Brunswick  Contingent — IV.  The  Dutch-Belgians. 


It  is  not  only  with  Prussia  that  England  is  called 
upon  to  share  the  laurels  of  Waterloo.  More 
than  half  of  Wellington's  army  was  made  up^bf 
foreign  troops,  and  for  good  or  evil,  these  foreign 
regiments  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Here  at  home  the  opinion  seems 
still  to  prevail  that  it  was  rather  in  spite  of  his 
allies  than  by  their  assistance  that  Wellington 
secured  the  victory.  It  may  be  useful  to  examine 
this  view  a  little  in  detail,  and  to  endeavour  to 
estimate  exactly  the  extent  of  the  burden  of  de- 
fence which  lay  upon  the  various  foreign  con- 
tingents. 

The  total  Anglo-Dutch  force  present  at  Waterloo 
numbered  rather  less  than  68,000  men.     Of  these 
only    24,000   were   British.  '    Forty-four  thousand 
men,  therefore,  belonged  to  other  nationalities. 
290 
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First  in  military  qualities  comes  the  small  con- 
tingent of  the  King's  German  Legion.  It  consisted 
at  Waterloo  oftwo  brigades  of  infantry  under  Duplat 
and  Ompteda,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  under 
Dornberg  and  Arentsschildt,  and  numbered,  with 
its  artillery  equipment,  rather  more  than  5800  men. 

Duplat,  with  four  brigades  of  infantry,  was  at- 
tached to  Clinton's  division.  He  was  stationed 
above  Hougomont  upon  the  right,  where  he  was 
opposed  to  Bachelu.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  capacity  and  bravery  dis- 
played by  these  troops  and  by  their  British 
comrades. 

Ompteda  was  attached  to  Alten's  division,  and 
was  stationed  in  the  front  to  the  right  of  the 
Charleroi  road.  The  cavalry  of  Dornberg  and 
Arentsschildt  v.'ere  posted  immediately  in  rear. 
These  troops,  therefore,  formed  part  of  Wellington's 
centre.  They  were  exposed  to  the  full  shock  of 
the  cavalry  charges  as  well  as  to  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  which  preluded  the  cavalry  attacks. 
"  The  enemy's  artillery,"  says  Alten,  in  his  report  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  "  played  upon  our  squares 
at  the  distance  of  150  paces.  Not  one  of  them 
gave  way;  the  dead  were  pushed  aside  and  the 
ranks  filled  up  again.  Several  went  to  meet  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  by  their  heavy  fire,  compelled 
it  to  retreat.  At  length  some  of  them,  which  were 
almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  fell  back.  They 
retreated,  however,  in  good  order,  and  immediately 
advanced  again  when  they  were  ordered.  .  ,  ,  The 
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greatest  part  of  our  most  distinguished  officers 
have  fallen.  Among  these  I  reckon  particularly 
Colonels  Von  Ompteda  and  Duplat.  .  .  .  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  this  consolation,  that  these  men  have 
covered  their  graves  with  glory." 

In  addition  to  these  services  rendered  by  the 
King's  German  Legion  must  be  reckoned  the  de- 
fence of  La  Haie  Sainte.  The  position,  it  is  true, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  —  towards  six  o'clock,  probably  —  and 
throughout  the  day  its  chief  defenders  were  the 
men  of  Baring's  battalion  (2nd  light  infantry  of  the 
King's  German  Legion),  reinforced  by  the  Liine- 
burg  battalion  of  the  same  force.  The  post  was 
held  until  ammunition  failed  ;  as  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  fresh  supplies,  nothing  was  to  be  done 
but  withdraw.  The  struggle  for  La  Haie  Sainte 
cost  Baring's  battalion  half  its  effective  force. 

IL 

The  Hanoverian  troops  at  Waterloo,  exclusive 
of  the  King's  German  Legion,  numbered  rather 
more  than  11,000  men.  Of  these  one  brigade, 
under  Count  Kielmansegge,  was  attached  to  Alten's 
division,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  Ompteda's 
brigades.  Alten  reports  that  "  Major  -  General 
Count  Von  Kielmansegge  gave  the  most  brilliant 
example  of  courage  and  intrepidity  to  his  brigade, 
and  constantly  supported  me  with  all  his  might." 

The  Osnabriick  brigade,  under  Colonel  Halkett, 
was  attached  to  Clinton's  division,  and  exhibited 
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great  gallantry  upon  the  right.  The  brigade, 
indeed,  was  to  Duplat  what  Kielmansegge  was  to 
Ompteda.  As  the  action  drew  near  its  close 
Halkett  moved  down  the  slope,  together  with  the 
71st  regiment,  in  rear  of  the  movement  of  the 
52nd.  His  men  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  Imperial  Guard  when  its  rear  column  had 
been  broken  by  Colborne's  flank  fire,  and  thus 
they  were  associated  with  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  glorious  exploits  of  the  day.  Their  perform- 
ances, however,  are  somewhat  magnified  in  the 
Hanoverian  official  report,  for  there  it  is  said 
that  "  the  Osnabrlick  Landwehr  fought  against 
Napoleon's  Guards,  and  overthrezu  t/iem." 

The  two  brigades  of  Hanoverians,  under  Vincke 
and  Best,  formed  a  part  of  Wellington's  left,  and 
were  attached  respectively  to  the  5  th  and  6th 
divisions,  which  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
general  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton.*  Upon 
this  part  of  the  line  the  attack  of  Marcognet  and 
Durutte  with  their  divisions  of  D'Erlon's  corps 
was  very  severe.  The  Hanoverians  were  roughly 
handled,  and  Vincke's  brigade  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  from  the  line  into  reserve  in  front  of 
Mont  St  Jean  ;  but  the  whole  of  Picton's  division 
displayed  conspicuous  courage  and  sound  soldierly 
qualities  throughout  the  day,  and  no  distinctions 
need  be  made  between  the  Hanoverians  and  the 
other  brigades  of  which  it  was  composed. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  how  far  Picton's  command 
extended. 
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A  detachment  of  Hanoverian  Jagers  served  in 
Hougomont  throughout  the  engagement,  and  a 
Hanoverian  regiment  despatched  by  Kielmansegge 
as  a  reinforcement  to  Baring  in  La  Haie  Sainte 
was  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  a  charge  of  the  French 
Cuirassiers. 

Such,  then,  were  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Hanoverian  contingent  at  Waterloo.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  they  should  have  done  so  much  rather 
than  they  did  not  do  more,  for  they  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  raw  untrained  troops,  of  whom  but 
very  little  was  expected  by  Wellington.  It  is  t6 
be  noticed  that  he  intermingled  them  as  much  as 
possible  with  his  British  regiments  or  with  the  men 
of  the  King's  German  Legion.  Thus  disposed, 
they  would  have  before  their  eyes  an  example  of 
steadiness  and  determination,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
a  measure  of  precaution,  for  the  Duke  had  as  little 
confidence  in  their  loyalty  as  in  their  fighting 
powers.  His  suspicions,  however,  though  not  un- 
natural, were  entirely  misplaced,  and  we  may 
certainly  consider  that  the  Hanoverian  infantry 
performed  their  duty  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  on  all  parts  of  the  field. 

The  Hanoverian  cavalry  under  Estorfif  was  with 
Colville's  division  at  Hal,  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment  known  as  the  Cumberland  Hussars. 
These  were  placed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  under  the  general  command  of  Lord 
Uxbridge,  but  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  use 
them  until  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  when  the 
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heavy  cavalry  of  Guyot  and  Kellermann  had  been 
driven  back.  At  this  point  the  Cumberland 
Hussars  were  ordered  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  beaten  enemy.  But  scarcely  had  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call  when  they  turned  rein  and 
fled  from  the  field,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and 
carrying  panic  and  confusion  with  them  in  their 
abject  flight  to  Brussels. 


HI. 

■*  There  were  nearly  6000  Brunswick  troops  at 
Waterloo.  They  were  stationed  in  reserve  when 
the  action  began,  between  the  village  of  Mcrbe 
Braine  and  the  Nivelles-Brussels  chaussee.  They 
were  moved  forward  in  order  to  restore  the  Duke's 
right  when  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  There,  in  company 
with  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  the  Brunswickers 
formed  squares  and  were  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  renewed  cavalry  attacks.  Leeke,  who  was 
ensign  in  the  52nd,  tells  us  that,  as  his  regiment 
advanced,  it  "  passed  over  the  spot  on  which  one  of 
the  Brunswick  squares  had  stood,  and  found  lying 
there  many  of  their  killed  and  badly  wounded 
men.  They  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
round  shot  and  shells.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
shocking  sights  we  saw,  even  on  that  most  blood- 
stained battlefield.  Close  to  this  was  a  Brunswick 
square,  prepared  to  receive  cavalry,  the  front  rank 
kneeling,  as  steady  as  a  rock."    Other  eye-witnesses 
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speak  of  the  Brunswickers  as  seeming  to  revel  in 
the  fire  "  like  Salamanders."  Later  in  the  day,  as 
the  infantry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  beginning 
their  advance,  the  Brunswick  contingent  was 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  Donzelot's  and  Quiot's 
divisions,  and  was  very  severely  handled,  being 
indeed  broken  and  forced  back  by  the  fury  of  the 
onset ;  but  according  to  General  Alava's  report  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  "the  Duke, who  felt  that 
the  moment  was  most  critical,  spoke  to  the  Bruns- 
wick troops  with  that  ascendancy  which  every  great 
man  possesses,  made  them  return  to  the  charge, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  again  restored 
the  combat,  exposing  himself  to  every  kind  of 
personal  danger."  "  The  gallant  and  noble  con- 
duct of  the  Brunswickers  was  the  admiration  of 
everyone,"  wrote  an  English  officer  of  the  Guards, 
three  days  after  the  battle. 

Not  alone  at  Waterloo,  but  at  Quatre  Bras,  the 
Brunswick  contingent  earned  just  titles  to  fame. 
It  was  there  that  "  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  "  fell. 
In  the  roll  of  brave  men  who  fought  through  this 
campaign,  the  Brunswickers  stand  high,  nor  should 
the  noble  service  which  they  rendered  ever  be 
forgotten. 

IV. 

Last  in  this  review  come  the  Dutch  Belgians, 
Nassauers,  and  troops  of  Orange  Nassau.  This 
force  was   by  far   the   largest  of  all    the   foreign 
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contingents  at  Waterloo,  numbering  over  20,600 
men,  but  it  was  also  by  far  the  most  unreliable. 
In  military  qualities  and  in  loyalty  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  fighting  they  left  much  to  be 
desired,  and  the  possibility  that  they  would  desert 
to  the  enemy  was  constantly  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Allied  Commanders.  Every  care  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  to  prevent  such  a  mischance,  by 
breaking  them  up  into  comparatively  small  detach- 
ments and  intermingling  them  with  the  stable 
elements  which  composed  his  force.  One  brigade — 
Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar's — was  posted  on 
the  extremity  of  the  allied  left,  and  occupied  the 
villages  of  La  Haye,  Papelotte,  and  Smohain. 
Chasse's  division,  including  the  brigades  of 
Ditmers  and  D'Aubreme,  were  posted  on  the 
extreme  right  at  Braine-la-Leud,  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  farm  of  Vieux  Foret.  Thus  the  line 
on  each  side  was  flanked  by  Dutch-Belgians — that 
is  to  say,  the  greatest  possible  distance  was  put 
between  Chasse's  and  Saxe-Weimar's  men. 

Two  other  brigades  were  stationed  towards  the 
centre.  Bylandt's  was  attached  to  Picton's  division, 
and  was  associated  with  such  splendid  British 
regiments  as  the  28th,  79th,  95th,  and  42nd,  while 
Kruse's  Nassauers,  nearly  3000  strong,  leaned  their 
left  upon  the  Charleroi-Brussels  chauss^e,  and  their 
right  upon  Kielmansegge's  Hanoverians  and  Omp- 
teda's  King's  Germans. 

A  detachment  of  Nassauers  was  employed  as 
sharpshooters    in    Hougomont,    while     Dollaert's 
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cavalry  (Trip,  de  Ghigny,  and  Van  Merlin)  were 
held  at  Mont  St  Jean  in  reserve. 

Special  ignominy  has  always  in  England  attached 
to  the  Dutch-Belgians,  for  almost  every  English- 
man believes  that  they  turned  and  fled  at  the  first 
charge.  It  is  well  to  understand  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  part  played  by  the  various  Dutch-Belgian 
brigades  in  detail. 

The  first  to  be  attacked  was  Bylandt's  brigade. 
These  troops  were  posted  in  a  very  anomalous 
manner.  The  ground  rises  sharply  from  the 
Wavre-Ohain  road,  which  may  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating roughly  the  direction  of  the  British  line. 
Behind  the  road  and  beyond  the  slope  the  allied 
troops  were  posted,  and  their  position  was  therefore 
covered  by  the  rising  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  Bylandt's  brigade,  which  was  stationed  in  front 
of  the  road,  entirely  without  cover,  and  exposed  to 
the  full  fire  of  the  greatest  French  battery.  This 
disposition,  says  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  was 
most  unaccountable,  and  was  followed  by  its 
natural  results.  Having  endured  the  fire  of  the 
battery  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Bylandt's  men  were 
also  to  endure,  unsupported  and  "  singly  exposed," 
the  first  shock  of  D'Erlon's  charge.  "  Utterly 
unable,"  says  Mr  Ropes,  "  to  resist  alone  the 
impact  of  such  an  enormous  force,  they  broke  in 
I  confusion  and  fled  to  the  rear  amid  the  undeserved 
I  curses  of  their  English  allies,"  and  they  were  of  little 
further  use  throughout  the  day.     We  may  fairly 
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conclude  that  if  Bylandt's  brigade  had  received 
fair  treatment — if  only  such  a  measure  of  con- 
stancy and  endurance  had  been  demanded  of 
them  as  was  demanded  from  the  other  troops  of 
the  line  upon  the  left — they  would  have  rendered 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  their  comrades 
on  other  parts  of  the  field. 

Prince  Bernhard's  brigade  held  the  villages 
entrusted  to  it  with  great  courage  and  tenacity, 
and  were  only  expelled  from  their  positions  by 
Durutte's  final  onset  between  6  and  7  P.M. 
Scarcely  were  the  villages  lost  than  they  were 
regained,  for  shortly  after  7  Ziethen's  leading 
division  (Steinmetz)  came  upon  the  field. 

At  first  the  Nassauers  were  mistaken  by  the 
Prussians  for  enemies,  for,  as  Prince  Bernhard 
tens'  us,  the  uniforms  of  his  men  were  still  "  very 
French."  The  mistake  was  serious,  for  the  Prus- 
sians "  made  dreadful  fire  "  upon  them,  drove  them 
from  their  post,  nor  could  they  be  rallied  until 
they  had  fled  "a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
field."  They  did  rally,  however,  and  performed 
good  service  till  the  day  was  over. 

On  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  Chasse's 
division  was  ordered  up  from  Braine-la-Leud  in 
order  to  restore  Wellington's  right,  shattered  by 
the  French  cavalry.  They  were  thus  not  called 
upon  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Massed  in  deep 
columns  to  the  left  of  Maitland's  brigade,  they 
awaited  with  steadiness  the  onset  of  the  French 
dragoons.      They  were  still  in  position  when  the 
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Imperial  Guard  advanced,  directing  its  charge,  it 
will  be  remembered,  full  on  Maitland's  brigade. 
Thrown  into  confusion  by  the  charge  of  the  Im- 
perial troops,  they  were  rallied  by  Vandeleur's 
cavalry  closing  up  behind  them,  and  a  Belgian 
battery,  that  of  Van  der  Smissen,  was  most  oppor- 
tunely brought  forward  by  Chasse  to  the  support 
of  Napier's  battery  of  nine-pounders,  and  helped 
to  render  even  more  decisive  the  rout  of  the 
French  Grenadiers. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Dutch  cavalry 
were  so  unequal  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  value. 
An  occasional  charge  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  vigour  and  resolution,  but  the  troopers  were 
liable  to  be  seized  with  panic  at  the  moment  when 
their  co-operation  would  have  been  most  useful. 

On  the  whole,  the  Dutch-Belgians  on  the  right 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  but  some  solid  work  was  done  by  them  : 
the  intervention  of  Van  der  Smissen's  battery  was 
most  timely,  and  their  conduct  generally  entirely 
belied  the  suspicions  formed  of  them  before  the 
battle  began. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Dutch-Belgians,  whose 
operations  have  already  been  reviewed,  to  Kruse's 
brigade,  we  can  feel  nothing  but  unreserved  ad- 
miration for  the  devoted  gallantry  which  it  dis- 
played. Stationed  just  to  the  left  of  that  part  of 
the  line  which  was  most  fiercely  beset  by  the 
French  cavalry,  it  was  upon  the  Nassauers  in  part 
that  the  duty  fell  to  re-establish  the  broken  front 
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of  the  allied  army.  Just  as  the  crisis  of  the  French 
attack  arrived,  the  Prince  of  Orange  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  Kruse's  battalions.  For  the  moment 
their  courage  failed  them  when  they  saw  their 
hereditary  Prince  severely  wounded  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  and  before  the  point-blank  fire  of 
the  French  musketry  they  turned  and  fled.  The 
Brunswick  battalions  also  failed  before  so  furious 
an  attack,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  En- 
couraged by  the  advance  of  Kielmansegge's  Hano- 
verians and  some  battalions  of  the  King's  Germans, 
supported  by  the  loth  British  Hussars,  both  Nas- 
sauers  and  Brunswickers  resumed  their  formation, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
In  the  contest  they  amply  redeemed  their  moment- 
ary failure,  and  showed  the  grit  and  stuff  of  veteran 
soldiers  in  a  melee  engaged  with  some  of  the  finest 
troops  in  Europe. 

Of  the  Nassauers  in  Hougomont  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  except  to  say  that  the  splendid 
defence  of  that  position  in  no  way  depended  upon 
their  exertions  or  assistance. 

It  may  then  be  conceded  that  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  and  Nassau  troops  exceeded  expecta- 
tions in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  occasionally 
gave  glimpses  of  conspicuous  gallantry.  No  one 
pretends — outside  official  reports  and  laudatory 
accounts  of  the  battle  emanating  from  Belgium 
— that  they  contributed  in  any  special  way  to 
Wellington's  victory.  Any  troops  might  have 
done  as  well,  and   many,  doubtless,  would  have 
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done  better.  But  by  troops  from  whom  little  was 
expected,  effective  work  was  done,  and  not  only 
did  they  not  desert,  but  contributed  a  fair  share 
towards  the  success  of  the  day.  If  they  ran  upon 
occasions,  it  was,  it  must  be  conceded,  when  skilled 
and  tried  troops  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
stand,  and  when  they  ran  they  could  generally  be 
rallied  to  render  good  service  to  the  allied  cause. 

In  the  case  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  the  i 

Hanoverians,  and  the  Brunswick  corps,  it  has  been 
seen  what  they  were  called  upon  to  do,  and  how 
they  did  it  It  is  with  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
splendid  services  of  the  British  troops,  but  simply 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  those  to  whom  the  British 
owe  so  much  that  this  chapter  has  been  written. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

GROUCHY  AT   WAVRE. 

Grouchy  follows  the  Prussians  to  Wavre — Receipt  of  Napoleon's 
lo  A.M.  despatch — Grouchy  confirmed  in  his  design  of  attack- 
ing the  Prussians — Prussian  dispositions  at  Wavre — The  battle 
at  Wavre  on  the  1 8th — Receipt  of  Napoleon's  i  p.m.  despatch 
— Its  effect  on  Grouchy's  dispositions — Early  morning  of  the 
19th — Thielemann's  determination  to  attack — Success  of  the 
French  on  the  19th — Grouchy  receives  the  news  of  Waterloo — 
Determination  to  retreat  on  Namur — Grouchy's  conduct  of  the 
retreat — Conclusion. 

The  operations  of  Grouchy  at  Wavre  upon  the 
1 8th  are,  in  a  technical  sense,  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign of  181 5,  though  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  campaign  ended  with  the  rout  of  Napoleon's 
army  at  Waterloo. 

Nothing  which  Grouchy  could  do  against  the 
Prussians  left  behind  at  Wavre  could  have  any 
effect  upon  the  main  issue  which  was  decided  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  allies  at  Mont  St  Jean. 

With  a  view  to  completeness,  however,  it  may 
be  well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  fortunes  of 
Grouchy  from  the  moment  when  he  came  to  his 
fateful  decision  to  neglect  the  main  battle  upon 
his  left  in  order  to  follow   up  the    Prussians   to 

Wavre.     Grouchy  was  at  Walhain,  but  his  troops 
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were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sart-a-Walhain  at 
the  time  when  the  cannonade  of  Waterloo  was 
first  heard,  about  11.30  A.M.  From  Sart-a-Wal- 
hain  to  Wavre  the  distance  is  at  least  nine  miles. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  between  4  and  5  P.M. 
that  Vandamme  with  the  3rd  corps  appeared  upon 
the  high  ground  which  overlooks  the  town  of 
Wavre  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dyle. 

It  was  while  the  3rd  corps  was  taking  position 
that  Grouchy  received  the  Emperor's  despatch, 
dated  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  at  10  A.M.  He 
was  there  informed  of  Napoleon's  immediate  in- 
tention to  attack  Wellington.  "Accordingly 
{ainsi)  his  Majesty  desires  you  to  direct  your 
movements  on  Wavre,  so  as  to  approach  us,  put 
yourself  in  touch  with  our  operations,  and  con- 
nect   communications ;    pushing    before    you    the 

'•;   corps    of   the    Prussian    army   which   have   taken 

;  this  direction,  and  who  may  have  stopped  at 
Wavre,  where  you  ought  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
possible," 

Whatever  Napoleon's  real  meaning  may  have 
been — and  critics  have  laboured  with  much  in- 
genuity to  prove  that  this  despatch  does  not 
instruct  Grouchy  to  proceed  to  Wavre,  but  to 
march  on  Waterloo — Grouchy  read  in  it  an  un- 
mistakable sanction  for  the  course  which  he  had 

f  pursued.  He  at  once  gave  orders  for  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Wavre,  exclaiming  to  his  lieutenants, 

J    "  Vous  voyez  bien  que  j 'avals  raison."  * 

*  La  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
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The  task  of  holding  the  town  had  been  en- 
trusted by  Blucher  to  Thielemann,  commanding 
the  3rd  corps  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  three 
remaining  corps — of  Bulow,  Pirch,  and  Ziethen — 
were  already  well  on  their  way  to  Waterloo, 
Billow,  in  fact,  taking  position  on  the  Emperor's 
flank  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  Vandamme 
was  preparing  to  attack  Thielemann. 

The  position  of  the  latter  was  hazardous  in  the 
extreme.  His  troops  numbered  scarcely  a  half 
of  those  whicK  Grouchy  could  oppose  to  him, 
nor  was  any  reinforcement  to  be  looked  for  from 
Blucher.  Originally  estimating  Grouchy's  force 
at  less  than  12,000  men,  the  Prussian  commander- 
in-chief  confidently  reckoned  that  one  of  his  corps 
would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  it.  Nor  when  un- 
deceived as  to  its  strength,  did  he  see  cause  to 
modify  his  existing  arrangements.  Blucher,  in 
fact,  determined  to  abandon  to  the  chances  of 
total"  destruction  a  whole  corps  (Varvicc  if  only 
thereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  punctually  fulfil 
his  engagements  to  Wellington.  The  immediate 
advantage  of  supporting  Thielemann  against 
Grouchy  was  sacrificed  to  the  greater  advantage 
of  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  upon  Napoleon. 
Few  commanders  would  have  been  capable  of 
such  a  decision,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  order  to  march 
with  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  a  stranger-ally. 

Thielemann's  business,  then,  was  to  stand  at 
Wavrc  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
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so  fully  to  engage  the  attention  of  Grouchy  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  send  assistance 
to  Napoleon  or  to  impede  in  any  way  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  Prussian  army.  This  object 
was  successfully  accomplished.  Vandamme  opened 
a  sharp  fire  from  his  batteries  upon  the  town,  and 
under  cover  of  it  his  infantry  columns  descended 
on  to  the  low  ground  bordering  the  river,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  bridges  and 
to  occupy  the  town.  The  Prussians  offered  a 
furious  resistance,  the  contest  raging  for  two  hours 
hand  to  hand  without  any  conspicuous  success 
being  gained  by  the  French.  Indeed,  upon  the 
left,  the  attack  of  Lefol's  division  of  Vandamme's 
corps  upon  Bierges  was  a  signal  failure ;  so  much 
so  that  Grouchy  ordered  up  Gerard's  4th  corps 
to  relieve  Lefol,  and  himself  headed  the  charge. 
While  the  fight  was  thus  in  progress  along  the 
whole  line  from  Wavre  to  Bierges,  the  marshal 
received  Napoleon's  second  letter,  dated  from  the 
field  of  Waterloo  at  one  o'clock.  From  it  he 
learned  that  Biilow's  corps  had  been  sighted  at 
St  Lambert,  and  that  the  Emperor  expected  his 
lieutenant  not  to  lose  an  instant  in  approaching 
the  main  battle  in  order  to  catch  Biilow  red- 
handed  {enflagrajit  delii).  It  was  now  six  o'clock, 
^  and  Biilow  had  been  actively  engaged  for  an  hour 
;  and  a  half  against  the  French  before  Grouchy 
even  received  the  despatch  which  summoned  him 
*  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo  pour  ecraser  Biilow.  It 
was  now  too  late  for  anything  to  be  done  which 
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could  serve  Napoleon.  None  the  less,  Grouchy 
promptly  set  himself  to  obey  instructions.  Leav- 
ing to  the  unassisted  efiforts  of  Vandamme's  corps 
the  task  of  taking  Wavre  and  Bierges — a  task 
which  had  proved  too  severe  for  Vandamme  and 
Gerard  together — the  marshal  moved  the  4th 
corps  to  Limal,  a  hamlet  some  distance  to  the 
west'  of  Wavre,  where  a  bridge  crossed  the  river. 
A  Prussian  detachment  stationed  there  was  quickly 
driven  in,  the  bridge  was  seized,  and  Gerard's 
corps,  supported  by  Pajol's  cavalry  and  Teste's 
infantry  division,  crossed  the  river  and  formed  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  ground  beyond  it. 
There  the  attempts  of  the  Prussians  to  regain  the 
lost  position  were  successfully  resisted,  the  French 
became  masters  of  the  ground  from  Limal  to  the 
wood  of  Rixensart,  two  miles  and  a  half  due  west 
of  Wavre,  and  Thielemann's  position  in  the  town 
was  in  danger  of  being  turned.  Such  was  the 
situation  upon  the  left  when  darkness  put  an 
end  to  further  hostilities.  In  the  meantime  Van- 
damme was  maintaining  a  vigorous  attack  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle  from  Wavre  to  Bierges, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  make  himself  master  of 
those  positions  were  unavailing.  At  nightfall  the 
Prussians  still  held  Wavre,  Bierges,  and  the 
bridges  across  the  Dyle,  which  gave  access  to 
the  town. 

At  an  early  hour  upon  the  19th  the  Prussians 
renewed  the  combat.  No  authentic  information 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo  had  yet  reached  Thielc- 
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mann,  and  Grouchy  was  altogether  without  news. 
It   is,    however,  probable   that   some    rumours    of 
Napoleon's  defeat  were  current  in  Wavre,  for  other- 
wise Thielemann,  outmatched   as  he  was,   would 
scarcely  have   ventured  upon  an  offensive  move- 
ment.    But  if  Napoleon  was  in  retreat  Grouchy 
must  retreat  too ;  and    it   would    be   exceedingly 
difficult  for  him  to  withdraw  in  good  order  in  face 
of  an  attack  in  force  by  which  he  found  himself 
committed  to  a  general  engagement.     Moreover, 
the  longer  Grouchy  was  detained  fighting  at  Wavre 
the   more   likelihood   there  was  that  one  of  the 
Prussian  corps  from  Waterloo  would  come  up  to 
aid    Thielemann.       Or    perhaps    Blucher    would 
despatch  a  force  from  Genappe  or  Quatre  Bras  to 
circumvent    Grouchy   and    intercept    him    as    he 
retreated  on  Namur.     In  any  event,  therefore,  the 
French   force  before  Wavre  was  likely  to  be  an- 
nihilated if  only  its  retrograde  movement  could  be 
[   delayed  for  a  few  hours.     At  8  o'clock  A.M.  vague 
I    rumour  gave  place  to  certainty,  for  it  was  at  that 
I    hour  that  official  information  arrived  at  the  Prussian 
J    headquarters  of  the  result  of  Waterloo.     Grouchy, 
however,    remained    ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the 
'    battle  for  three  hours  longer,  and  cherishing  the 
r   hope  that  the  allies  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  supported  by  a  detachment  from 
the  main  army,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
Thielemann's  offer  of  battle. 

In  the  engagement  of  the    19th   Grouchy  was 
everywhere  successful.     His  left  remained  masters 
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of  the  wood  of  Rixensart,  notwithstanding  deter- 
mined efforts  to  dislodge  them.  Bierges  was  taken 
by  Teste's  infantry  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Thielemann,  finding  himself  menaced  upon  the 
right  flank,  evacuated  Wavre,  which  was  promptly 
occupied  by  Vandamme.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  thus  it  was 
when  in  the  full  tide  of  success  that  Grouchy,"at 
1 1  A.M.,  received  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  total 
overthrow.  His  situation  was  now  desperate  in 
the  extreme,  and  his  successes  against  Thielemann 
only  made  it  the  more  so.  He  was  beyond  Wavre, 
in  complete  isolation  from  the  main  army,  the 
shattered  remnants  of  which  were  by  this  time 
across  the  Sambre,  surrounded  by  enemies  elated 
by  a  splendid  victory,  and  outnumbering  him  by 
at  least  four  to  one,  utterly  unable,  with  his  30,000 
men,  to  do  anything  to  retrieve  Napoleon's  disaster, 
and  with  very  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  effect 
his  own  retreat.  It  was,  however,  precisely  when 
things  were  at  their  worst  that  Grouchy  was  at  his 
best.  Compelled  to  rely  upon  himself  alone,  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  his  position,  he  exhibited  at 
this  crisis  powers  of  initiative,  resource,  activity, 
coolness,  and  skill  such  as  have  compelled  the 
warm  admiration  of  his  bitterest  detractors. 

Masking  his  designs  from  Thielemann  by  main- 
taining an  appearance  of  force  at  Wavre  and  at 
Limal  throughout  the  day,  with  his  main  force  he 
retired  in  good  order,  but  with  great  rapidity,  upon 
Namur.     He  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of     j 
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Pirch,  who,  with  the  2nd  corps,  had  been  despatched 
from  Waterloo  to  cut  off  his  retreat.     On  the  20th 
he  was  at  Namur,  the  Prussians  now  in  hot  pursuit. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  an  engagement 
took   place   between  the  Prussians  of  Pirch  and 
Thielemann  and  Vandamme's  corps    assisted    by 
Teste's    division.     The    Prussians    were    severely 
handled,  and  under  cover  of  this  action  Grouchy, 
with  the  4th  corps,  passed  safely  through  Namur. 
Vandamme  followed,   leaving  Teste  to  hold  the 
town.     Teste  delayed  the  Prussians  till  nightfall, 
when  he  in  turn  retired,  having  succeeded  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men   in  covering  the  retreat  of 
Grouchy's  whole  force.     At  4  A.M.  on  the  21st  the 
30,000  men  under  Grouchy's  command  were  united 
at  Dinant,  soon  to  be  distributed  in  cantonments 
at  Soissons,  Rocroi,  and  other  neighbouring  towns. 
Grouchy  received  from  the  provisional  government 
the"  office  of  commander-in-chief,  for  in  the  days 
which    immediately    followed    the    campaign    of 
Waterloo,  he  was  not  its  scapegoat,  but  its  hero. 
Was  it  not  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  appalling  defeat, 
had   redeemed  the  honour  of  France  by  victory, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  headlong  flight  and  utter  con- 
sternation, had,  by  a  coolness  and  intrepidity  which 
recalled  the  best  traditions  of  the  Grand  Army, 
secured  the  safety  of  his  whole  command  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  odds,  and  so  provided  France  with 
the  nucleus  of  another  army  with  which  the  disasters 
of  Waterloo  might  even  yet  be  repaired  ? 


'y\rv 


// 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE   TO    CHAPTER   V. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Prciissischc  JalirbiicJi,  Herr  Del- 
briick  has  emphatically  condemned  Wellington's  conduct 
as  a  breach  of  faith  to  Bliicher.  He  asserts  that  English  , 
writers  on  the  campaign,  and  notably  Lord  Wolseley,  are 
accustomed  deliberately  to  ignore  the  evidence  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  Prussian  commander  was  deluded  into 
taking  position  at  Ligny  on  the  strength  of  false  assurances. 
He  declares  that  such  assurances  were  given,  not  only  on 
the  morning  of  the  i6th,  but  also  to  Muffling  on  the  evening 
before,  and  roundly  asserts  that  it  was  the  Duke's  intention 
to  induce  Bliicher  to  fight  in  order  that  the  concentration  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army  might  be  effected  cjuietly  while  the 
Prussians  were  occupying  the  French.  Bliicher,  in  fact,  was 
to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  Duke's  blunders.  These  are 
serious  charges,  and  certainly  should  not  be  ignored  ;  nor, 
under  the  circumstances,  can  we  affect  much  surprise  that 
such  charges  should  be  m.ade.  The  situation  of  the  Prussians 
at  Ligny  on  the  i6th  was  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  on  the  1 8th,  and  when  we  remember  the  splendid 
and  strenuous  determination  which  brought  the  Prussians  j 
to  our  aid  at  Waterloo,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  their  ! 
vigour  should  be  favourably  contrasted  with  Wellington's  | 
apathy  as  regards  the  contest  at  Ligny. 

To  admit  that  such  charges  are  natural  is  not,  however, 
to  admit  that  they  are  true.     The  only  really  serious  thing 
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about  them  is  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  gave  definite 
assurances  of  his  support,  that  Bliicher  took  position  on  the 
strength  of  them,  and  that  there  is  documentary  evidence  to 
prove  this.  Where  are  the  documents?  If  Herr  Del- 
briick  can  produce  anything  over  and  above  Wellington's 
letter  to  Bliicher,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  English 
writers  will  unquestionably  be  prepared  to  examine  it  with 
attention,  but  if,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect,  the  Duke's  letter  is 
the  only  and  ultimate  piece  de  conviclion^  few  will  be  inclined, 
on  the  strength  of  that  letter  alone,  to  endorse  the  sweeping 
charges  of  the  Prcnssische  JahrbticJi. 

Misleading  as  that  letter  is,  at  least  it  was  written  in  good 
faith,  or,  if  this  be  disputed,  it  still  remains  certain  that 
Blucher  had  already  taken  his  position  at  Ligny  before  the 
Duke's  letter  was  received.  For  a  letter  despatched  at  10.30 
from  Quatre  Bras  cannot  have  influenced  the  orders  of 
Blucher,  which  were  issued  at  an  earlier  hour.  Now 
Ziethen  and  Pirch  were  both  in  position  before  10  a.m., 
and  Thielemann  completed  the  line  before  noon.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  W^ellington's  letter  which  caused  the  Prussians 
to  be  formed  up  in  order  of  battle  at  Ligny,  though  the 
receipt  of  it  must  have  done  much  to  establish  Blucher  in 
the  conviction  that  he  had  acted  wisely. 
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The  exceptional  success  of  '  Barrack-Room  Ballads,'  with  which  this  volume  will  be 
uniform,  justifies  the  hope  that  the  new  book  too  will  obtain  a  wide  popularity. 
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ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram,  ds. 
Also  30  copies  on  hand-made  paper  Demy  Svo.  2ls. 
Few  announcements  will  be  more  welcome  to  lovers  of  English  verse  than  the  one 
that  Mr.  Henley  is  bringing  together  into  one  book  the  finest  lyrics  in  our 
language.  The  book  will  be  produced  with  the  same  care  that  made  '  Lyra 
Heroica'  delightful  to  the  hand  and  eye. 

ANDREW  LANG 
THE   POEMS    OF    ROBERT    BURNS.     Edited,  with    Intro- 
duction,   etc.,   by   Andrew  Lang.      With  Portraits.     Crown  Svo. 
6s. 
Also  75  copies  on  hand-made  paper.     Demy  Svo.     21s. 
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and  Biographical  Introduction,  Introductory  Notes  to  the  Poems,  and  a  Glossary. 
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VAILIMA  LETTERS.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  Biukrain.  "js.  6d. 
Also  125  copies  on  hand-made  paper.  Demy  Svo.  2$s. 
A  series  of  long  journal  letters  written  from  Samoa  to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  during  the 
last  five  years.  They  form  an  autobiography  of  Mr.  Stevenson  during  this 
period,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  daily  life  and  literary  work  and  ambitions. 
Mr.  Colvin  has  writttn  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  and  has  added  numerous  notes. 

ENCUSH    CLASSICS 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

The  books,  which  are  designed  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable,  are  issued  in 
two  editions — (i)  A  small  edition,  on  the  finest  Japanese  vellum,  limited  in  most 
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by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Hepburn 
Millar,  and  a  Portrait.     3  vo/s. 

W.  K.  DiXON 
A  PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  By  W.  M.  DixON,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
This  book  consists  of  (i)  a  succinct  but  complete  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson; 
(2)  an  account  of  the  volumes  published  by  him  in  chronological  order,  dealing  with 
the  more  important  poems  separately  ;  (3)  a  concise  criticism  of  Tennyson  in  his 
various  aspects  as  lyrist,  dramatist,  and  representative  poet  of  his  day;  (4)  a 
bibliography.  Such  a  complete  book  on  such  a  subject,  and  at  <^nch  a  moderate 
price,  should  find  a  host  of  readers. 


Fiction 


MARIE  COP.ELLI 

A     NEW     ROMANCE.       By     Marie     Corelli,    Author    of 
'Barabbas,'  'A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  title  of  Miss  Corelli' s  new  novel  is  not  yet  settled. 
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anthony  hope 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO.     By  ANTHONY 
Hope,  Author  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  '  The  God  in  the  Car,' 

etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  romance  of  mediaeval  Italy. 

GILBERT  PARKER 
AN    ADVENTURER    OF    THE    NORTH.      By    Gilbert 
Parker,  Author  of  '  Pierre  and  his  People,'  '  The  Translation  of  a 
Savage,'  etc.     Croz'jn  8vo.  6s, 

This  book  consists  of  more  tales  of  the  Far  North,  and  contains  the  last  adventures 
of '  Pretty  Pierre."  Mr.  Parker's  first  volume  of  Canadian  stories  was  published 
about  three  years  ago,  and  vtras  received  with  unanimous  praise. 

EMILY  LAWLESS 

HURRISH.      By  the    Honble.    Emily    Lawless,  Author    of 
'Maelcho,' 'Crania,' etc.     Crown  2>vo.     6s. 
A  reissue  of  Miss  Lawless'  most  popular  novel. 

S.  BARING  GOULD 
NOEMI,    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  '  Mehalah,' '  In  the 
Roar  of  the  Sea,'  etc.    Illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Woodvillk.    Cro7vn 
8vo.     6s. 
A  Romance  of  Old  France. 

MRS.  CLIFFORD 

A    FLASH    OF    SUMMER.      By    Mrs.  W.   K.    Clifford, 

Author  of  '  Aunt  Anne. '    Cro7vn  Svo.    6s. 

J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN 
THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN.     By  J.   Maclaren  Cobban, 
Author  of 'The  Red  Sultan,' etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

G.  MANVILLE  FENN 
AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.    By  G,  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of 
'  The  Vicar's  Wife,'  '  A  Double  Knot,'  etc.     Crozvn  Svo.     6s. 

C.  PHILLIPS  WOOLLEY 
THE   QUEENSBERRY  CUP.      A   Tale   of  Adventure.      By 
Clive  Phillips  Woolley,  Author  of  'Snap,'  Part  Author  of  'Big 
Game  Shooting.'     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  amateur  pugilism  and  chivalrous  adventure,  written  by  an  author 
whose  books  on  sport  are  well  known. 
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H.   G.   WELLS 

THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By 
H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  '  The  Time  Machine.'     Crotvn  %vo.     6s. 

MARY  GAD  NT 

THE  MOVING  FINGER:  chapters  from  the  Romance  of 
Australian  Life.  By  Mary  Gaunt,  Author  of  '  Dave's  Sweetheart,' 
Cro7un  Svo.     $s.  6d. 

EVAN  ANGUS  ABBOTT 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY  WINGS.  By  EVAN 
Angus  Abbott.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


Illustrated  Books 


S.  BARING  GOULD 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES  collected  and  edited  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.  With  numerous  illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  volume  consists  of  some  of  the  old  English  stories  which  have  been  lost  to 
sight,  and  they  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bedford. 

A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND  RHYMES.  Edited 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  illustrated  by  the  Students  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Crown  2>vo.  6s. 
A  collection  of  old  nursery  songs  and  rhymes,  including  a  number  which  are  little 
known.  The  book  contains  some  charming  illustrations,  borders,  etc.,  by  the 
Birmingham  students  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gaskin,  and  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  has  added  numerous  notes.  This  book  and  the  next  have  been  printed  in 
a  special  heavy  type  by  Messrs.  Constable. 

H,  C.  BEECHING 

A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crank.  Crown 
Svo.  $s. 
A  collection  of  the  best  verse  inspired  by  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  d.ay.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  designed  several  illustrations,  and 
the  cover.  A  distinction  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  poems  it  contains 
by  modem  authors,  a  frw  of  which  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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JOHN  KEBLE 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock,  M.A.,Sub-Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Author  of  'The  TJfe  of  John  Keble.'  Illustrated  by  R,  Anning 
Bell.     Fccp.  Svo.     5^. 

A  new  edition  of  a  famous  book,  illustrated  and  printed  in  black  and  red, 
uniform  with  the  'Imitation  of  Christ.' 

Theology  and  Philosophy 

E.  C.  GIBSON 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  GiBSON,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  In  two  volumes.  Demy 
Zvo.     Ts.  dd.  each.      Vol.  I. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a_  treatise  on  the  xxxix.  Articles,  and  contains  the  Intro- 
duction and  Articles  i.-xviii. 

R.  L.  OTTLEY 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.  Principal 
of  Pusey  House.  In  two  volumes.  Demy  Svo.  "js.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  book  intended  to  be  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation.  It  deals  with  the  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine, 
its  content,  and  its  relation  to  other  truths  of  Christian  faith. 

F.   S.  GRANGER 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  ROMANS.     By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.,   Litt.D.,    Professor   of    Philosophy    at    University    College, 

Nottingham.     Croivn  Svo.     6s. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  delineate  that  group  of  beliefs  which  stood  in  close 
connection  with  the  Roman  religion,  and  amonc;  the  subjects  treated  are  Dreams, 
Nature  Worship,  Roman  Magic,  Divination,  Holy  Places,  Victims,  etc.  Thus 
the  book  is,  apart  from  its  immediate  subject,  a  contribution  to  folk-lore  and 
comparative  psychology. 

L.   T.  HOBHOUSE 

THE   THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.     By  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford.     Demy  Svo.     2.1s. 

'The  Theory  of  Knowledge'  deals  with  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
Metaphysics  and  Logic,  by  treating  them  in  connection  with  one  another. 
Part  i.  begins  with  the  elementary  conditions  of  knowledge  such  as  Sensation 
and  Memory,  and  passes  on  to  Judgment.  Part  ii.  deals  with  Inference  in 
general,  and  Induction  in  particular.  Part  hi.  deals  with  the  structural  concep- 
tions of  Knowledge,  such  as  Matter,  Substance,  and  Personality.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  book  is  constructive,  but  it  is  also  critical,  and  various  objections 
are  considered  and  met. 
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W.   E.   FAIRBROTEER 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By  W.  H.  Fair- 
brother,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Zvo. 

This  volume  is  expository,  not  critical,  and  is  intended  for  senior  students  at  the 
Universities,  and  others,  as  a  statement  of  Green's  teaching  and  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Idealist  Philosophy. 

F.  W.  BUSSELL 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PLATO  :  its  Origin  and  Revival  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    In  two  volumes.    Demy  8vo.     Vol.  I. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  has  attempted  to  reach  the  central  doctrines  of  Ancient 
Philosophy,  or  the  place  of  man  in  created  things,  and  his  relation  to  the  outer 
world  of  Nature  or  Society,  and  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  first  volume  com- 
prises a  survey  of  the  entire  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and  examines  the 
cardinal  notions  of  the  Hellenic,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman  ages  from  this  particular 
point  of  view. 

In  succeeding  divisions  the  works  of  Latin  and  Greek  writers  under  the  Empire 
will  be  more  closely  studied,  and  detailed  essays  will  discuss  their  various  systems, 
e.,^.  Cicero,  Maniiius,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  Aristides,  Appuleius,  and  the  New 
Platonists  of  Alexandria  and  Athens. 

C.  J.   SHEBBEARE 
THE    GREEK    THEORY    OF    THE    STATE    AND    THE 
NONCONFORMIST    CONSCIENCE :    a   Socialistic  Defence   of 
some  Ancient  Institutions.     By  Charles  John  Shebbeare,  B.A., 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


History  and  Biography 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    7?i  Sevett  Volumes.     Crown  Svo.    6s.  each.     Vol.  I. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work—  furnished 
with  such  notes  and  appendices  as  may  bring  it  up  to  the  st.indard  of  recent  his- 
torical research.  Edited  by  a  scholar  who  has  made  this  period  his  special  study, 
and  issued  in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price,  this  edition  should  till 
an  obvious  void.     The  volume';  uill  be  issued  at  intervals  of  a  few  months. 
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E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH 
THE   CAMPAIGN   OF   WATERLOO.      By  E.  L.  S.   HORS- 
BURGH,  B.A.      With  Plans.     Crown  8vo.     S^- 

This  is  a  full  account  of  the  final  struggle  of  Napoleon,  and  contains  a  careful  study 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view  of  the  movements  of  the  French  and  allied  armies. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE 

EGYPTIAN    DECORATIVE   ART.      By  W.   M.   Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.      With  120  Illusirations.     Crown  Svo.     "^s.  6d. 
A  book  which  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  never  yet  been  seriously  treated. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the  Papyri,  and  edited 
with  notes  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Illus- 
trated by  Tristram  Ellis.     Part  II.     Crown  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 

■V7.   H.   BUTTON 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     By  W.  H.  HUTTON, 

M.A.,  Author  of  '  William  Laud.'    With  Portraits,    down  8vo.    $s. 

This  book  contains  the  result  of  some  research  and  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation not  contained  in  other  Lives.  It  also  contains  six  Portraits  after  Holbein 
of  More  and  his  relations. 

R.  F.  EORTON 

JOHN  HOWE.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  Author  of  The  Bible 
and  Inspiration,'  etc.      With  a  Portrait.     Crown  2>vo.     3 J.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 
F.  M'CUNN 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX.  By  F.  M'CUNN.  With  a 
Portrait.      Crown  Svo.     2^.  6d.  \T.eaders  of  Religion. 

General  Literature 

W.  B.  WORSFOLD 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  Its  History  and  its  Future.     By  W.  BASIL 

WORSFOLD,  M.A.      With  a  Map.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

This  volume  contains  a  short  history  of  South  Africa,  and  a  full  account  of  its 
present  position,  and  of  its  extraordinary  capacities. 

J.   S.  SHEDLOCK 

THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Development. 

By  J.  S.  Shedlock.     Cro7un  Svo.     t^s. 

This  is  a  practical  and  not  unduly  technical  account  of  the  Sonata  treated  histori- 
cally. It  contains  several  novel  features,  and  an  account  of  various  works  little 
known  to  the  English  public. 
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F.   W.  THEOBALD 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Crown  'ivo.     2s.  6d.  [  Univ.  Extension  Series. 

R.  F.  BOWMAKER 

THE   HOUSING   OF   THE  WORKING   CLASSES.     By  F. 
BOWMAKER.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  [^Social  Questions  Series. 

W.   CUNNINGHAM 
BARGAINING  :     A     CHAPTER     OF     MODERN      ECO- 
NOMICS.     By    W.    Cunningham,    LL.D.,   Fellow    of   Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8z'o.     2s.  6d.     [Social  Questions  Series. 

M.   KAUFMANN. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.      By   M.    Kaufmann, 
Croun  Svo.    zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Classical  Translations 

NEW  VOLUMES 
Crown  Svo.     Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  hickram. 

SOPHOCLES— Electia  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester.     2J.  M. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  F.  Brooks, 
M.A.     y.  6d. 


Educational 


A,  M.  M.  STEDMAN 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.      i8;/w. 
\s.  6d. 

A  very  easy  introduction  to  Greek,  with  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Exercises. 

C.  E.   PRIOR 

A  SKETCH  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  FOR  ARMY 
AND  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  By  C.  E.  Prior, 
late  Assistant  Master  at  the  Oxford  Military  College,  Senior  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Fettes  College.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

F.  D.  SWIFT 
DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  CONON   AND    CALLICLES. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,    M.A.,    formerly    Scholar    of    Queen's    College,    Oxford  ; 
Assistant  Master  at  Denstonc  Colli ge.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s. 

A  2 
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Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 

Other  Verses.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     Eighth  Edition.      Crown 

Svo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,   with 

extra  gilt  ornament.     7^.  6c/. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world;  for  a 
man  01"  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  600k  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "  Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — AthencEum. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  \%V— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA:  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley.     Crown  Sz^o.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  as  quite  wonderfully  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 
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"Q"  THE  GOLDEN  POMP  :  A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics 
from  Surrey  to  Shirley,  arranged  by  A.  T.  QuiLLER  COOCK.  Crown 
%vo.     Buckram.     6s. 

Also  40  copies  on  hand-made  paper.    Demy  %vo.     £1,  is.  net. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     Demy  Zvo.    £2,  2s.  net. 
'A  delightful  volume  :  a  really  golden  "Pomp."' — Spectator. 

'Of  the  many  anthologies  of  'old  rhyme'  recently  made,  Mr.  Couch's  seems  the 
richest  in  its  materials,  and  the  most  artistic  in  its  arrangement.  Mr.  Couch's 
notes  are  admirable;  and  Messrs.  Methuen  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  format 
of  the  sumptuous  volume.' — Realm. 

"  Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.     By  "  Q.,"  Author 

of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock,' etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     y.6d. 

'  The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

H.  0.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA  :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.      Crown  Svo.     Buckram,  gilt- 
top.      (iS. 
'An  anthology  of  high  excellence.' — Athemeum. 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

Yeats.  AN  ANTPIOLOGY  OF  IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Yeats.     Crown  %vo.     z^-  6d. 

'  An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — Times. 

'  It  is  edited  by  the  most  original  and  most  accomplished  of  modern  Irish  poets,  and 
against  his  editing  but  a  single  objection  can  be  brought,  namely,  that  it  excludes 
from  the  collection  his  own  delicate  lyrics.' — Saturday  Review. 

Mackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA  :  My  Lady  of  Dreams, 
AND  OTHER  TOEMS.  By  Eric  Mackay,  Author  of  '  The  Love 
Letters  of  a  Violinist.'     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo,  gilt  top,  55. 

'  Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself  the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  general 
balance  ;  his  verse  is  excellently  sonorous,  and  would  lend  itself  admirably  to 
elecutionary  art.  ...  Its  main  merit  is  its  "  long  resounding  march  and  energy 
divine."  Mr.  Mackay  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  right  things.  His  new 
book  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  eloquent." — Globe. 

'  Throughout  the  book  the  poetic  workmanship  is  fine.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND  MICE, 
tianslated  by  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls,'  and  pictured 
by  F.  D.  Bedford.     Sviall  i,to.     6j.  net. 

Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     Second  Edition,     35.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."     "Brand 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.     It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"  Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  insti"'-tively  regard 
u.  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Cluoniclt. 
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"A.  G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.  G."    Cr.  8vo.    2s.6d. 

net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 

engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.     VERSES    BY    THE   WAY.    By   J.   D.    Hosken. 
Crown  Svo.     $s. 

Gale.    CRICKET  SONGS.    By  Norman  Gale.     Crown  8vo. 

Linen,     2s.  6d. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  hand-made  paper,    De7ny  Svi>,     los.  dd. 

net. 
'  As  healthy  as  they  are  spirited,  and  ought  to  have  a  great  success.'— T/wm. 
'  Simple,  manly,  and  humorous.   Every  cricketer  should  buy  the  book.' — Wesitninster 
Gazette.  '  Cricket  has  never  known  such  a  singer.' — Cricket. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram  3^.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
— Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— Wortd. 

English  Classics 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing,  under  this  title,  a  series  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
English  tongue,  which,  while  well  within  the  reach  of  the  average  buyer,  shall  be 
at  once  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  of  him  that  owns,  and  a  delight  to  the  eye  of 
him  that  reads. 

The  series,  of  which  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley  is  the  general  editor,  will  confine 
itself  to  no  single  period  or  department  of  literature.  Poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
biography,  autobiography,  letters,  essays — in  all  these  fields  is  the  material  of 
many  goodly  volumes. 

The  books,  which  are  designed  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable,  are  issued  in  two 
editions— (i)  A  small  edition,  on  the  finest  Japanese  vellum,  demy  8vo,  21^.  a 
volume  net ;  (2)  the  popular  edition  on  laid  paper,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  y.  6d.  a 
volume. 

THE  LIFE   AND    OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM   SHANDY. 

By  Lawrence    Sterne.       With  an   Introduction   by    Charles 

Whibley,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     "js. 
60  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     42^.  net. 
'Very  dainty  volumes  are  these;  the  paper,  type  and_  light  green  binding  are  all 

very  agreeable  to  the  eye.      "Simplex  munditiis"  is  the  phrase  that  might  be 

applied  to  them.     So  far  as  we  know,  Sterne's  famous  work  has  never  appeared  in 

3  guise  more  attractive  to  the  connoisseur  than  this.' — Globe. 
'  The  book  is  excellently  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  on  good  paper,  and  being 

divided  into  two  volumes,  is  light  and  handy  without  lacking  the  dignity  of  a 

classic' — Manchester  Guarduzn. 
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'This  new  edition  of  a  great  classic  might  make  an  honourable  appearance  in  any 
library  in  the  world.  Printed  by  Constable  on  laid  paper,  bound  in  most  artistic 
and  restful-looking  fig-green  buckram,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  the  book  might  well  be  issued  at  three  times  its 
present  price. ' — It  I'sh  Independent. 

'Cheap  and  comely;  a  very  agreeable  edition.' — Saturday  Review. 

'A  real  acquisition  to  the  library." — Birmingkan:  Post. 

THE    COMEDIES     OF    WILLIAM     CONGREVE.      With 

an   Introduction   by   G.    S.    Street,   and   a   Portrait.     2  vols.    Js. 

25  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     42.?.  net. 

'  The  comedies  are  reprinted  in  a  good  text  and  on  a  page  delightful  to  look  upon. 
The  pieces  are  rich  reading.' — Scotsman. 

'  So  long  as  literature  thrives,  Congreve  must  be  read  with  growing  zest,  in  virtue  of 
qualities  which  were  always  rare,  and  which  were  never  rarer  than  at  this  moment. 
AH  that  is  best  and  most  representative  of  Congreve's  genius  is  included  in  this 
latest  edition,  wherein  for  the  first  time  the  chaotic  punctuation  of  its  forerunners 
is  reduced  to  order — a  necessary,  thankless  task  on  which  Mr.  Street  has  mani- 
festly spent  much  pains.  Of  his  introduction  it  remains  to  say  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent appreciation,  notable  for  catholicity,  discretion,  and  finesse  :  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.' — Fait  Matt  Gazette. 

'Two  volumes  of  marvellous  cheapness.' — Dublin  Herald. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN. 
By  James  Morier.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A. 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     "js. 

25  copies  on  Japanese  paper,     zis.  net. 


History 


Flinders   Petrie.     A    HISTORY    OF    EGYPT,    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
D.C.  L.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'An  important  contribution  to  scientific  study." — Scotsman. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and  supply  a 
vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of  Egyptology.'— 7"»«w. 

Flinders  Petrie.     EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Edited  by  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie.     Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.     Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  comparative  folk-lore.     The  drawings  are 

really  illustrations  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.'— Gtoie. 
'  It  has  a  scientific  value  to  the  student  of  history  and  a.rchxo]ogy.'— Scotsman, 
'Invaluable  as^a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.'— Daily  News. 
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Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    8vo.    I2s.  6d, 

'  A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — AtJuncsum. 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.  In  Three  Volumes,  Vol.  I.  Svo.  I2s.  6d. 
'  This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

George.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Flans.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful  task— that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military  readers— and  has  executed  it  with  laud- 
able intelligence  and  industry,  and  with  a  large  measure  of  success.'— Times. 

'  This  book  is  almost  a  revelation  ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
work  and  on  the  prospect  of  the  reward  he  has  well  deserved  for  so  much  con- 
scientious and  sustained  labour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Browning.  GUELPHSAND  GHIBELLINES:  A  Short  History 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  a.d.  1250- 1409.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Svo.     55. 

'  A  very  able  book.' — IVestmifisier  Gazet:e. 

'A  vivid  picture  of  mediaeval  Italy.' — Standard. 

Browning.     THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONDOTTIERl :  A  Short 
Story  of  Italy  from  1409  to  1530.     By  OscAR  Browning,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.     Si'. 
This  book  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Browning's  '  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,'  and  the 

two  works  form  a  complete  account  of  Italian  history  from  1250  to  1530. 
'  Mr.  Browning  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  learning.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

O'Grady.      THE    STORY    OF    IRELAND.      By    Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.     Wonderfully  &\\\a\ng.'—Cork  Examiner.^ 
'Most  delightful,  most   stimulating.     Its    racy    humour,    its   original   imaginings, 

malce  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  \o\yxm&s.'— Methodist  Times. 
'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Maiden.      ENGLISH     RECORDS.      A    Companion    to    the 
History  of  England.    ByH.  E.  Malden,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.   y.  6d. 
A  book  which  concentrates  information   upon   dates,   genealogy,  officials,  constitu- 
tions! docnmenfs,  etc.,  which  is  usually  found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 
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Biography 


Collingwood.    THE   LIFE   OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.     By  W.  G. 

COLLINGWOOD,    M.A.,    Editor    of    Mr.     Ruskin's    Poems.      Willi 

numerous  Portraits,  and  13  Drawings  by  Mr.  Ruskin.     2  vols.     Zvo. 

32J.     Second  Edition. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Times. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  delights  of  substance  and  of 

form.      Such   a   book  is  a  pleasure   for   the  day,   and   a  joy    for   ever.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
'A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Study.    By  Charles  Wald- 
STEiN,  M.A.,  P'ellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     With  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  after  Professor  Herkomer.     Post  Svo.     $s. 
Also  25  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     Demy  Zvo.     2\s.  net. 

'A  thoughtful,  impartial,  well-written  criticism  of  Ruskin's  teaching,  intended  to 
separate  what  the  author  regards  as  valuable  and  permanent  from  what  is  transient 
and  erroneous  in  the  great  master's  writing.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.   Kaufmann, 

M.A.      Crown  Zvo.     Buckram,      'c^s. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 

She  field  Daily  Telegraph, 

Robbins.  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE.  By  A.  F.  Robbins.  With  Portraits.  Crown 
Zvo.     6s. 

'  Considerable  labour  and  much  skill   of  presentation   have   not  been   unworthily 

expended  on  this  interesting  work.' — Times. 
'Not  only  one  of  the  most  meritorious,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting,  biographical 
works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  ex-Premier.  ...  It  furnishes  a 
picture  from  many  points  original  and  striking ;  it  makes  additions  of  value  to  the 
evidence  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  estimate  a  great  public  character;  and  it 
gives  the  reader's  judgment  exactly  that  degree  of  guidance  which  is  the  function 
of  a  calm,  restrained,  and  judicious  historian.' — Birmingliam  Daily  Post. 

Clark  RusseU.     THE  LIFE   OF  ADMIRAL   LORD    COL- 
LINGWOOD.     By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  good  book.' — Satur^uiy  Revievj. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  David  Hannay.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  some  excellent  biographies  of  Elizabethan  seamen,  written  by 
Southey  and  never  republished.  They  are  practically  unknown,  and  they  de- 
serve, and  will  probably  obtain,  a  wide  popularity. 

General  Literature 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  HuTTON,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.     With  Portraits. 

8vo.      Vols.  IX.  mid  X.     \2s.  6d.  each. 

Henley  and  Whibley.     A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.    Cr.  8vo.   6i. 
Also  40  copies  on  Dutch  paper.     21s,  net. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     42^.  net. 

'A  unique  volume  of  extracts — an  art  gallery  of  early  prose.' — Birmingham  Post. 

'An  admirable  companion  to  Mr.  Henley's  "Lyra  Heroica.'" — Saturday  Review. 

'  Quite  delightful.  The  choice  made  has  been  excellent,  and  the  volume  has  been 
most  admirably  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable.  A  greater  treat  for  those  not  well 
acquainted  with  pre-Restoration  prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — Atkenceutn. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J,  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford — intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are  possessed  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the  UaivcTsity.'—Atkenceum. 

Ouida.  VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS.   By  Ouida.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  Her  views  are  always  well  marked  and  forcibly  expressed,  so  that  even  when  you 
most  strongly  differ  from  the  writer  you  can  always  recognise  and  acknowledge 
her  ability.' — Globe. 

'  Ouida  is  outspoken,  and  the  reader  of  this  book  will  not  have  a  dull  moment.  The 
book  is  full  of  variety,  and  sparkles  with  entertaining  matter.' — Speaker. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     i6mo.    2s.  6d. 
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Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  2>vo.     2s.  6d. 

Maiden.  THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN :  His  Rights  and 
Duties.     By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6J. 

A  simple  account  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  English  citizen. 

Jolin  Beever.      PRACTICAL    FLY-FISHING,    Founded   on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.     A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 
A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruslcin. 

Science 

Preudenreich.  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Dairy  Schools,  Cheesemakers,  and 
Farmers.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von  Freudenreich.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  B.A.  (Carab.),  F.C.P.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  Geology  at  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Chalmers    Mitchell,      OUTLINES   OF  BIOLOGY.     By   P. 

Chalmers  Mitchell,    M.A.,  F.Z.S.     Fully  Illustrated.     Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new   Schedule   issued   by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates,     /^oyal  Svo.     iSs.  net. 

*A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Myxogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'— iVa/a'tr. 


Theology 


Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in   the   University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 

discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  th;  deeper  teaching  of 

the  Old  Testament.' — Cv.j».i7/i», 
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OheyBe.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Zvo.     "js.  6d. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhom  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before   the   University  of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'  A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  scrmoa.'— Guardian. 
'  Full  of  ihoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

BeecMng.  SERMONS  TO  SCHOOLBOYS.  By  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks.  With  a  Preface  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland.     Crown  %vo.    2s.  6J. 

Seven  sermons  preached  before  the  boys  of  Bradfield  College. 

Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOYHOOD.  Notes  on  the  Reli- 
gious Training  of  Boys.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  R.  Illingworth. 
By  E.  B.  Layard,  M.A.     i8mo.     is. 

HDttotional  25oofe0» 

fVIfk  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Illustrated  by 
C.  M.  Gere,  and  printed  in  black  and  red.  Fcap.  Svo.  p.  6d. 
'  We  must  draw  attention  to  the  antique  style,  quaintness,  and  typographical  excel- 
lence of  the  work,  its  red-letter  "initials"  and  black  letter  type,  and  old-fashioned 
para'Taphic  arrangement  of  pages.  The  antique  paper,  uncut  edges,  and  iliustra- 
tions\re  in  accord  with  the  other  features  of  this  unique  little  work.  —Newsagent. 
'  Amon<'St  all  the  innumerable  English  editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can  have 
been°few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type 
by  Messrs.  Constable,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials,  and  the  comfort  of  buckram 
binding.'— G/<M/'i"f  Herald. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock,  M.A.,  Sub-Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Author  of  'The  Life  of  John  Keble.'  Illustrated  by  R. 
Anning  Bell.     Fcap.  Svo.     5;.  [October. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.      H^iih  Portraits,  crown  Svo. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  j /" 

of  religious  life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries.  O  I  (^ 

The  following  are  ready —  kJI 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  M.A. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock,  M.A. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.     By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.     By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.     By  W.  H.  HuTTON,  M.A. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Works  by  S.  Baring  Gould 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \0s.  6d.  Fifth  ajid  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 

'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.    Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — World. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition,     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.  The  whole  volume  Is  delightful 
reading.' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.   CroivnZvo.  i>s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  hooV.'— Scottish  Leader. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk  Songs 
with  their  traditional  melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring  Godld  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard.     Demy  ,\'.o.     6s. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST :  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Farts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  35.  each.  Part  IK,  ^s.  In  07it 
Vol.,  French  morocco,  15J. 
'A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  iancy.'— Saturday  Review. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  Baring  Gould. 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  initial  letters  by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin. 

Crown  8vo.     Buckram.     6j. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  done  a  good  deed,  and  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writ- 
ing in  honest,  simple  style  the  old  stories  that  delighted  the  childhood  of  "  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers."  We  do  not  think  he  has  omitted  any  of  our  favourite 
stories,  the  stories  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  merely  "old-fashioned."  As 
to  the  form  of  the  book,  and  the  printing,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Constable,  it  were 
difficult  to  commend  overmuch.'— vS'aiwro'a)'  Review. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

STRANGE   SURVIVALS  AND    SUPERSTITIONS.     With 

Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  8vo.    Second  Edition. 

6s. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.     It  is  full  of  quaint 

and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.'— Notes  and  Queries. 

THE     TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:     The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.     With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.      Third  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     155. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in_  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athenaum. 

THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  S. 
Hutton,  etc.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     32.?. 

This  book  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  describe  the  great  barren  tableland  that 
extends  to  the  south  of  Limousin  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  etc.,  a 
country  of  dolomite  cliffs,  and  caiions,  and  subterranean  rivers.  The  region  is 
full  of  prehistoric  and  historic  interest,  relics  of  cave-dwellers,  of  mediaeval 
robbers,  and  of  the  English  domination  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

'His  two  richly-illustrated  volumes   are  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  the  geologist, 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  student  of  history  and  manners.' — Scotsman. 
It  deils  with  its  subject  in  a  manner  which  rarcLy  fails  to  arrest  attention.' — Times. 
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Fiction 

SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  *  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  ?>vo.     6s. 

'The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  on 
us  that  even  to  exalted  a  subject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us,  provided  it  be 
presented  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  often  conceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this  "  Dream  of  the 
World's  Tragedy  "  is,  despite  some  trifling  incongruities,  a  lofty  and  not  inade- 
quate paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired  narrative.' — Dublin 
Review. 

Anthony  Hope.  THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  By  Anthony 
Hope,  Author  of  'A  Change  of  Air,' etc.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

'  Ruston  is  drawn  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  Maggie  Dennlson  with  many  subtle 
strokes.  The  minor  characters  are  clear  cut.  In  short  the  book  is  a  brilliant  one. 
"  The  God  in  the  Car  "  is  one  of  the  most  rem.irkable  works  in  a  year  that  has 
given  us  the  handiwork  of  nearly  all  our  best  living  novelists.' — Standard. 

'  A  very  rem.arkable  book,  deserving  of  critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by 
readers  to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure  ;  true  without  cynicism, 
subtle  without  affectation,  humorous  without  strain,  witty  without  offence,  inevit- 
ably sad,  with  an  unmorose  simplicity.' — T/ie  World. 

Anthony  Hope.    A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    By  Anthony  Hope, 

Author  of  'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,' etc.    Second  Edition.     Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand." — Titites. 

Anthony  Hope.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
Author  of  'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  'The  God  in  the  Car,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'A  bright,  entertaining,  unusually  able  book,  quite  worthy  of  its  brilliant  author.'— 

Queen. 
'  Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "  A  Man  of  Mark  "  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."     The  two  romances  are  unmistakably  the  work  of  the 

same  writer,  and  he  possesses  a  style  of  narrative  peculiarly  seductive,  piquant, 

comprehensive,  and — his  own.' — National  Observer. 

Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  '  The  White  Company,'  '  The  Adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,'  etc.     Fourth  Edition.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  book  is,  indeed,  composed  of  leaves  from  life,  and  is  far  and  away  the  best 
view  that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  consulting-room.  It  is 
very  superior  to  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician." ' — Illustrated  London  News. 
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'Dr.  Doyle  wields  a  cunning  pen,  as  all  the  world  now  knows.  His  deft  touch  is 
seen  to  perfection  in  these  short  sketches — these  "facts  and  fancies  of  medical 
life,"  as  he  calls  them.  Every  page  reveals  the  literary  artist,  the  keen  observer, 
the  trained  delineator  of  human  nature,  its  weal  and  its  woe.' — Freeman's  J ourtuil. 

'  These  tales  are  skilful,  attractive,  and  eminently  suited  to  give  relief  to  the  mind 
of  a  reader  in  quest  of  distraction.' — Atkencettm. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of  France.'  With  Twelve  Illus- 
trations by  R.  Caton  Woodville.    Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6j. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  instant  popularity.  No  unfavourable  review 
occurred,  and  most  critics  spoke  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  '  West- 
minster Gazette  '  called  it  '  a  book  of  "which  lue  h^tve  read  every  word  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  which  we  put  down  with  a  pang  that  we  cannot  forget 
it  all  and  start  again.'  The  'Daily  Chronicle'  said  that  'every  one  vho  reads 
books  at  all  nntst  read  this  thrilling  ro7nance,from  the  first  page  of  which  to  the 
last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along.'  It  also  called  the  book  '  an  inspiration 
of  manliness  and  courage.'  The  '  Globe  '  called  it  '  a  delightful  tale  of  chivalry 
and  adventure,  vivid  and  dramatic,  with  a  wholesome  modesty  and  reverence 
for  ilte  highest.' 

Emily  Lawless.  MAELCHO  :  a  Sixteenth  Century  Romance. 
By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of  '  Grania,'  '  Hurrish,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  2>vo,     6s. 

'  A  striking  and  delightful  book.  A  task  something  akin  to  Scott's  may  lie  before 
Miss  Lawless.  If  she  carries  forward  this  series  of  historical  pictures  with  the 
same  brilliancy  and  truth  she  has  already  shown,  and  with  the  increasing  self- 
control  one  may  expect  from  the  genuine  artist,  she  may  do  more  for  her  country 
than  many  a  politician.  Throughout  this  fascinating  book,  Miss  Lawless  has 
produced  something  which  is  not  strictly  history  and  is  not  strictly  fiction,  but 
nevertheless  possesses  both  imaginative  value  and  historical  insight  in  a  high 
degree.' — Ti/nes. 

'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 

'  rhere  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than  the  recognition  of  genius.  Good  work  is 
commoner  than  it  used  to  be.  but  the  best  is  as  rare  as  ever.  All  the  more 
gladly,  therefore,  do  we  welcome  in  "  Maelcho  "  a  piece  of  work  of  the  first  order, 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable  literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.  Miss  Lawless  is  possessed  of  the  very  essence 
of  historical  genius.' — Manchester  Giiardian. 

E.  F.  Benson.     DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 

Benson.  Crown  %vo.  Sixteenth  Edition,  ds. 
A  story  of  society  which  attracted  by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best 
critics  were  cordial  in  their  praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of  'Dodo'as'««- 
usually  clever  and  interesting  ;  the  'Spectator'  called  it  'a  delightfully  witty 
sketch  of  society  ; '  the  '  Speaker '  said  the  dialogue  was  '  a  perpetual  feast  of 
epigram  and  paradox '  ;  the  '  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  '  a  writer 
of  quite  excepiio?ial  ability' ;  the  'Academy'  praised  his  '  amazing  cleverness ;' 
the  '  World '  said  the  book  was  '  brilliantly  written  ' ',  and  half-a-dozen  papers 
declared  there  was  '  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.' 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  RUBICON.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
'Dodo.'  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Of  Mr.  Benson's  second  novel  the  '  Birmingham  Post '  says  it  is  '  well  writlen, 
stimulating,  unconventional,  and,  in  a  word,  characteristic ' :  the  '  National 
Observer  congratulates  Mr.  Benson  upon  'an  exceptional  achievement,'  and 
calls  the  'book  '  a  notable  advance  on  his  previous  work.' 
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M.  M,  Dowie.    GALLIA.    By  M^nie  Muriel  Dowie.    Author 
of 'A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians.'     Second  Edition.     Crown  ivo.     6s. 

'  The  style  is  generally  admirable,  the  dialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situations 
surprising  in  their  freshness  and  originality,  while  the  subsidiary  as  well  as  the 
principal  characters  live  and  move,  and  the  story  itself  is  readable  from  title-page 
to  colophon.' — Saturday  Review. 

'A  very  notable  book;  a  very  sympathetically,  at  times  delightfully  written  book.' 
— Daily  Graphic. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular. 

Baring  Gould.     URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.    By  S.  Baring 
Gould.     Third  Editiojt.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'The  author  is  at  his  best." — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Observer. 

Earing  Gould.     IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA:   A  Tale  of 
the  Cornish  Coast.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Fiflh  Edition.     6s. 

Baring   Gould.      MRS.  CURGENVEN   OF   CURGENVEN. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Fourth  Edition.     6s. 

A  story  of  Devon  life.  The  '  Graphic '  speaks  of  it  as  ' «  novel  qfvigorous  humour  and 
sustained  power'  ;  the  'Sussex  Daily  News'says  that  '  the  swing  of  the  narrative 
is  splendid' ;  and  the  '  Speaker'  mentions  its  '  bright  imaginative  power.' 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.      By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815,  wh'ch  the  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls 
'  a  powerful  dravia  0/ huvian  passion' \  and  the  '  National  Observer'  ^  a  story 
•worthy  the  author.' 

Baring  Gould.      THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.      By  S.  Baring 

Gould.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  '  Glasgow  Herald  '  says  that  '  the  scenery  is  adiniraile,  and  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents are  most  striking.'  The  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls  the  book  'strong, 
interesting,  and  clever.'  '  Punch  '  says  that  'you  cannot  put  it  down  until  you 
have  finished  it.'  '  The  Sussex  Daily  News '  says  that  it  '  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  care  for  cleanly,  energetic,  and  interestine:  fiction.' 
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Baring  Gould.     KITTY    ALONE.     By  S.  Baring   Gould, 

Author  of  'Mehakh,'    'Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  2>vo.    6s. 
'  A  strong  and  original  story,  teeming  with  graphic  description,  stirring  incident, 

and,  above  all,  with  vivid  and  enthralling  human  interest.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
'  Brisk,  clever,  keen,  healthy,  humorous,  and  interesting.' — National  Observer, 
'  Full  of  quaint  and  delightful  studies  of  character.' — Bristol  Mercury. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Full  of  her  own  peculiar  charm  of  style  and  simple,  subtle  character-painting  comes 
her  new  gift,  the  delightful  story  before  us.  The  scene  mostly  lies  in  the  moors, 
and  at  the  touch  of  the  authoress  a  Scotch  moor  becomes  a  living  thing,  strong, 
tender,  beautiful,  and  changeful.  The  book  will  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  good  stories.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author 
of  '  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,' etc.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  "Matthew  Austin"  may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  intellectually  satis- 
factory and  morally  bracing  novels  of  the  current  year.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  is  always  happy  in  his  delineation  of  everyday  experiences,  but 
rarely  has  he  been  brighter  or  breezier  than  in  "  Matthew  Austin."  The  pictures 
are  in  Mr.  Norris's  pleasantest  vein,  while  running  through  the  entire  story  is  a 
felicity  of  style  and  wholesomeness  of  tone  which  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  the 
novels  of  this  favourite  author." — Scotsman. 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
*  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac. '  Third  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 
'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.' — 
A  theniBUjn. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC  LADY  AND  OTHERS. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'  Crown 
^vo.    6s. 

'A  delightfully  humorous  tale  of  a  converted  and  rehabilitated  rope-dancer.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  The  ingenuity  of  the  idea,  the  skill  with  which  it  is  worked  out,  and  the  sustained 
humour  of  its  situations,  make  it  after  its  own  manner  a  veritable  little  master- 
piece.'—  IVesimznster  Gazette. 

'  A  budget  of  good  fiction  of  which  no  one  will  i\rt.'— Scotsman. 

'  An  extremely  entertaining  volume — the  sprightliest  of  holiday  companions.' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Gilbert  Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker, 
Author  of  '  Pierre  and  His  People.'  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum '  called 
it '  a  splendid  study  of  character' ;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
'  but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  -writer  of  our  time  ' ;  the 
'  St.  James's  '  called  it  '  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel' ',  and  the  '  West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  '  distinguished.' 

Gilbert  Parker.    PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    By  Gilbert 

Parker.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— i'ai'V^  Telegraph. 
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Gilbert  Parker.  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.  By 
Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of  'Pierre  and  His  People,'  'Mrs. 
Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

•The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  fresh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'A  strong  and  successful  piece  of  workmanship.  The  portrait  of  Lali,  strong,  digni- 
fied, and  pure,  is  exceptionally  well  drawn.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'A  very  pretty  and  interesting  story,  and  Mr.  Parker  tells  it  with  much  skill.  The 
story  is  one  to  be  read.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Gilbert  Parker.  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  By  Gilbert 
Parker,  Author  of  'Pierre  and  his  People,' etc.  Third  Edition. 
Croum  %vo.     6s. 

'Everybody  with  a  soul  for  romance  will  thoroughly  enjoy  "The  Trail  of  the 
Sword."  ' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like  this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds  done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  straightforward  passionate  way,  is  a  joy  inexpressible  to  the  re- 
viewer, brain-weary  of  the  domestic  tragedies  and  psychological  puzzles  of  every- 
day fiction  ;  and  wt  cannot  bat  believe  that  to  the  reader  it  will  bring  refreshment 
as  welcome  and  as  keen." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Gilbert  Parker.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Os. 
'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing,  living  romance,  but  it  runs  flush  with  our 
own  times,  level  with  our  own  feelings.  Not  here  can  we  complain  of  lack  of 
inevitableness  or  homogeneity.  The  character  of  Valmond  is  drawn  unerringly  ; 
his  career,  brief  as  it  is,  is  placed  before  us  as  convincingly  as  history  itself.  The 
book  must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for  any  one  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sympathy  with  humanity.' — Pail  Mall 
Gazette. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'Told  with  consummate  art  and  extraordinary  detail.  He  tells  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale,  and  the  very  truth  of  it  makes  for  beauty.  In  the  true  humanity  of  the  book 
lies  its  justification,  the  permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  indubitable  triumph.' — 
A  tkeniputn. 

'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply 
appalling  and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  without  humour 
it  would  not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Julian  Corbett.  A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.  By 
Julian  Corbett,  Author  of  '  For  God  and  Gold,'  '  Kophetua 
XIIIth.,'etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'There  is  plenty  of  incident  and  movement  in  this  romance.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
novel  framed  in  an  historical  setting,  and  it  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  lover  of  romance  as  being  absolutely  free  from  the  morbid,  the  frivolous, 
and  the  ultra-sexual.  — Athentrum. 

'  A  stirring  tale  of  naval  adventure  during  the  Great  French  War.  The  book  is  full 
cf  picturesque  and  attractive  characters.'—  C/aj^vat/  Herald. 
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Robert  Barr.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.  By  Robert 
Barr,  Author  of  '  From  Whose  Bourne,'  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us  by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicie. 
'  Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph  whereof  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.' — Paii 

Mall  Gazette. 
•There  is  a  quaint  thought  or  a  good  joke  on  nearly  every  page.     The  studies  of 

character  are  carefully  finished,  and  linger  in  the  memory.' — Black  and  Vykite. 
'Distinguished  for  kindly  feeling,  genuine  humour,  and  really  graphic  portraiture.' 

— Sussex  Daily  News. 
'A  delightful  romance,  with  experiences  strange  and  exciting.      The  dialogue  is 

always  bright  and  witty ;   the  scenes  are  depicted  briefly  and  eflfectively ;  and 

there  is  no  incident  from  first  to  last  that  one  would  wish  to  have  omitted.' — 

Scotsman. 

Mrs.  Pinsent.  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  Ellen 
F.  PiNSENT,  Author  of 'Jenny's  Case.'     Crown  %vo.     6j. 

'  There  is  much  clever  writing  in  this  book.  The  story  is  told  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  characters  conduct  themselves  like  average  human  beings.' — 
Daily  News. 

'  Full  of  interest,  and,  with  a  large  measure  of  present  excellence,  gives  ample  pro- 
mise of  splendid  work.' — Bir^ninghain  Gazette. 

'  Mrs.  Pinsent's  new  novel  has  plenty  of  vigour,  variety,  and  good  writing.  There 
are  certainty  of  purpose,  strength  of  touch,  and  clearness  of  vision.' — Aiken^um. 

Clark  RusselL  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell,  Author  of  'The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition,     Crown  8vo,     6s. 

Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  '  The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenaitm. 

Mrs.  Watson.  THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the  Author 
of  '  A  High  Little  World.'  Second  Edition.  Crown  Sivo.  6s. 
'It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and  forgotten  on  a  railway  journey,  but  it  is  rather  a 
study  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  life,  to  which  the  reflecting  mind  will 
frequently  return,  even  though  the  reader  does  not  accept  the  solutions  which  the 
author  suggests.  In  these  days,  when  the  output  of  merely  amusing  novels  is  so 
overpowering,  this  is  no  slight  praise.  There  is  an  underlying  depth  in  the  story 
which  reminds  one,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  profundity  of  George  Eliot,  and 
"  This  Man's  Dominion  "  is  by  no  means  a  novel  to  be  thrust  aside  as  exhausted  at 
one  perusal.' — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Afr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Ohterrtr. 
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Gilchrist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 

Crown  8z>o.    Buckram.    6j. 

'The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.  The 
romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 
anique  experience.' — National  Observer. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY     NOVELS 

Edna  Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  'Donovan,'  etc.  Forty-first  Thousand. 
Crown  fyvo.     3^.  dd. 

Baring  Gould.  ARM  I  NELL:  A  Social  Romance.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould.     New  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories. 
By  S.  Baring  Goold.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.  JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.  By  S.  Baring 
Godld.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Miss  Benson.  SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Margaret 
Benson.  JVifh  trumerous  //lustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     31.  6d. 

'  A  charming  little  book  about  household  pets  by  a  daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. ' — Speaker. 

'A  delightful  collection  of  studies  of  animal  nature.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get 
anything  so  perfect  in  its  kind.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  clever,  and  the  whole 
book  a  singularly  delightful  one.' — Guardian. 

'  Humorous  and  sentimental  by  turns,  Miss  Benson  always  manages  to  Interest  us 
in  her  pets,  and  all  who  love  animals  will  appreciate  her  book,  not  only  for  their 
sake,  but  quite  as  much  for  its  own.' — Times. 

'  All  lovers  of  animals  should  read  Miss  Benson's  book.  For  sympathetic  under- 
standing, humorous  criticism,  and  appreciative  observation  she  certainly  has  not 
her  equal.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

Gray.  ELSA.  A  Novel.  By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss.  6ii. 

'  a  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

J.  H.  Pearce.    JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of 
'Esther  Pentreath.'     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     31.  6c/. 
The  'Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  V^^xct.  i.%''  aixiriter  0/  exceptional  power';  the  'Daily 
Telegraph'  calls  the  book  ^powerful  and  picturesque  ' ;  the  '  Birmingham  Post' 
asserts  that  it  is  'a  novel  of  high  quality.' 

X.  L.  AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  X.  L.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  bd. 

'Distinctly  original  and  in  the  highest  degree  imaginative.  The  conception  is  almost 
as  lofty  as  Milton's.' — S/'ectator. 

'Original  to  a  degree  of  originality  that  may  be  called  primitive — a  kind  of  passion- 
ate directness  that  absolutely  absorbs  us.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  Of  powerful  interest.  There  is  something  startlingly  original  in  the  treatment  of  the 
themes.    The  terrible  realism  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  author's  power.' — A  ihenerum. 
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O'Grady.  THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN.  A  Romance  of 
the  Heroic  Age  of  Ireland.  By  Standish  O'Grady,  Author  of 
'  Finn  and  his  Companions,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  Murray  Smith. 
Crown  Svo.  2^.  6J. 

'  The  suggestions  of  mystery,  the  rapid  and  exciting  action,  are  saperb  poetic  effects.' 
— Speaker. 

'  For  light  and  colour  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  Swiss  dawn.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'A  romance  extremely  fascinating  and  admirably  well  knit.' — Saturday  Review. 

Constance  Smith.  A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
By  Constance  Smith,  Author  of  '  The  Repentance  of  Paul  Went- 
worth,'  etc.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     p.  6d. 

Author  of  'Vera.'     THE   DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Vera.'     Crcun  ?>-Jo.     y.  6d. 

Esm5  Stuart.     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme  Stuart, 
Author  of   'Muriel's   Marriage,'   'Virginie's    Husband,'  etc.      New 
Edition.      Crown  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
'The  story  is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  great  dramatic  power.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Author  of  •  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     New  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  6d. 

'  A  stirring  romance.' — Western  Morning  News. 

'  Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  conspicuous.'— ^riJ^'^*' 
Observer, 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 

Crown  Zz'O.     3;.  6d. 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 


Grey.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.  By  Rowland  Grey. 
Crown  Svo,     p. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

A  Series  0/ Novels  by  popular  Authors. 


2/6 


1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED,     By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 
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8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'QuEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  A   DEPLORABLE   AFFAIR.      By  W.  E.   NORRIS. 

14.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRis. 

15.  A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.     By  Mrs.  DICKER. 

16.  JIM  B. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


^16 


A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  ilhistraied.         "S 
Crown  Svo, 

1.  THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

2.  TWO   LITTLE   CHILDREN  AND   CHING.     By  Edith 

"p*     CuXHPT  T 

3.  TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake. 

4.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By    Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

5.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.    By  Harry  Colling- 

WOOD. 

6.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.     By  W.   Clark 

Russell. 

7.  SYD  BELTON  :    Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Peacock  Library 

A   Series   of  Books  for   Girls    by   well-known    Authors,  \  X 

handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated.        T  /  \\ 
Crown  Zvo.  w/  / 

1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     2j.  6d. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8z'(J.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  zs.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  3^. 
'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.  —  University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF   POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.  A.     Second  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.      IVith  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 

KiMMlNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE,    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  DE  B.  GiBBlNS,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.   By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated,     y.  6d. 
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THE  VAULT    OF    HEAVEN.      A   Popular   Introduction    to 
Astronomy.     By  R.   A.  Gregory.       With  numerous  Ilhistratioyts. 

METEOROLOGY.     The    Elements   of  Weather  and   Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated. 

A   MANUAL  OF   ELECTRICAL   SCIENCE.     By  George 
J.  BURCH,  M.A.      With  numerous  Illustrations.     3 J. 

THE  EARTH.     An  Introduction  to  Physiography.     By  EvAN 
Small,  M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSECT   LIFE.     By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWNING.    By 

W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A. 
ENGLISH    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT.      By  E  JENKS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day- 
Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 

Crown  %vo,     2s.  6d.  ^  \  r\ 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,         ■^  \  V-/ 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.     Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.     By  G.  Howell, 
Author  of  '  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'     Second  Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE   MOVEMENT    TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 
HoLYOAKE,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 

Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement,' 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 

Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE    OF    NATIONS.      By   C.   F.   Bastable, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.   By  W.  H.  WiLKlNS,  B.A.,  Secretary 

to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY.      By   H.   DE    B.    GiBBlNS 
and  R.  A.  IIadfield,  of  the  Ilecla  Works,  Sheffield. 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS  :  As  affecting  Commerce 

and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  CooKE  Taylor. 
THE    STATE    AND    ITS    CHILDREN.      By    Gertrude 

TUCKVVELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 
Miss  Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK.  The  Municipal  Policy  of 
Six  Great  Towns,  and  its  Influence  on  their  Social  Welfare. 
By  Frederick  Dolman.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  John 
HuTTON,  late  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council.  Crown  2ivo. 
Cloth.     2s.  6d. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  New  Series  of  Translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  They  have  enlisted  the  services  of  some 
of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is  their  intention  that 
the  Series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  well  as  by 
scholarly  accuracy. 

Croivn  %vo.     Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  MoOR,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.     3^.  6d. 

vESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.  Trans- 
lated by  Lew^is  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St. 
Andrews.     55. 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by 
S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,     y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester.     2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
TowNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2s.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11., 
In  Catilinam),  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.      5^. 
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